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for power is dominant are very likely to fail. They also show that 
in spite of this Australian governments are likely to continue 
striving after the impossible. 

In addition they make an interesting contribution to the theory 
of Australian federalism. Ever since Lord Bryce published his 
brilliant chapters on Australia in Modern Democracies the view’ 
has been widely accepted that Australian politics arc especially 
dominated by material, bread-and-butter issues. In a provocative 
essay on “The Politics of Federalism” Professor Partridge has 
sought to show how the existence of an established Federal struc¬ 
ture, accompanied by political and party organization on State 
lines, has undermined any serious concern for unification on the 
part of those forces theoretically committed to it. 4 The present 
studies point to a linkage of these two hypotheses. The existence 
of uneven resources and of different power-combinations among 
the States and at the Federal level, all contained in a formal 
Federal structure, is seen here as a major reason both for the 
concentration on very short-range bread-and-butter demands and 
also for the perpetuation of an “illogical” political system. Though 
neither of them seems fully aware of it, this is what Mr Wildavsky 
and Miss Carboch demonstrate as they delve beneath the surface 
of the “Commonwealth-State” conflict to identify the “conserva¬ 
tive” forces in Australian politics, that is to say, the forces that 
try to maintain the established state of power relations irrespective 
of the content of such relations. 

So far I have suggested that, in addition to their value in 
telling the story of at least part of the Federal and State politics 
of the neglected period of the 1920s, these studies make a con¬ 
tribution towards a more truly comparative approach to the 
analysis of Australian politics. They also provide material which 
throws some light on the forces which resist Federal expansions of 
power; and they link the consideration of politics in terms of 
material interests with the implied hypothesis that the formation 
of any “principles” or even long-range policies is made more 
unlikely, apart from other factors, by the existence of a Federal 
system. It will now be useful to mention some of the authors* 
hypotheses on certain special aspects of their subject. 

First, both writers demonstrate how very misleading is any 
analysis of Australian political action in terms of the conventional 
dichotomy of Left versus Right. While they are not concerned 

4 P. II. Partridge, “The Politics of Federalism”, in C. Sawcr (ed.), 
Federalism: an Australian Jubilee Study , Melbourne, 1952, pp. 174-210. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If we cast a quick glance at the published research available on 
the political history of Australia in the twentieth century, the 
picture is gloomy. Brian Fitzpatricks Australian Commonwealth 
and Professor Sawer’s Australian Federal Politics and Law , both 
published in 1956, arc the first serious studies devoted to this 
period as a whole, and they both illustrate the general point I 
wish to make here. While the historians have tended to concen¬ 
trate on the pre-Fedcration period, giving relatively cursory 
attention to the present century only in a few general histories, the 
political scientists (and politically-oriented lawyers) have con¬ 
fined themselves either to the Federal Government, or to the 
Commonwealth and a single State, or to certain popular topics 
(notably the Australian Labor Party and Arbitration), or to certain 
limited periods. And in all these studies the Commonwealth 
aspects have received predominant stress, while State aspects have 
been treated as residual. Though many crucial problems of the 
arbitration system have been explored we are still awaiting a 
thorough history of Federal arbitration and of the State systems. 
Professor Crisp has ably expounded the organizational history of 
the Federal Labor Party but there is still no general history of 
Labor policies which would show the interaction of Federal and 
State levels. Some promising studies of contemporary State politics 
and administration are now in preparation, but these must have 
been greatly handicapped by the fact that there is not a single 
up-to-date scholarly history, nor even a reliable chronicle, of the 
political and administrative development since 1900 of any Aus¬ 
tralian State. 

Things are not much better in the field of political biography 
and autobiography. The political reminiscences, with the excep¬ 
tion of two from New South Wales—J. P. Osborne’s Nine Crowded 
Years (1921) and J. T. Lang’s I Remember (1956)—are uniformly 
disappointing. And there are only three biographies which are 
really worth reading—Sugden and Eggleston on Swinburne, Dr 
Evatt on Holman and Mr Fitzhardinge on Groom. 

Most discussions on federalism in Australia have been domin¬ 
ated by the view that the power of the Federal Government has 
steadily increased, and have sought to account for this. The forces 
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held responsible for the increase in power have received a great 
deal of attention, and have been thought of as taking the initiative. 
Most important, they have been labelled as Commonwealth or 
Federal Government forces. On the whole the question has been 
put in the simple form: Here we have two levels of government, 
the Commonwealth and the States. Why has the power of the 
Commonwealth expanded in the last half-century? This formula¬ 
tion has tended to impede research in much the same way as the 
fashionable division of Australian political parties into the party 
of “initiative” (the A.L.P.) and parties of “resistance”—a concept 
which I have criticized elsewhere. 1 Putting the point rather 
differently, writers on Australian federalism are still dominated by 
the concept of sovereignty. They think of the Commonwealth 
Parliament as approaching a monopoly of formal sovereign power 
on the British model. “Unification” is supposed to mean just that. 

This is a necessary though rather formalistic approach. It is not 
very difficult to apply, if only because it operates with pretty 
unsophisticated categories, such as the simple dichotomy between 
Commonwealth and States. But such categories oversimplify the 
real issues in at least two important ways. In the first place, despite 
the changing balance of constitutional and political power, we 
are still a long way from unification. There must, in fact, be forces 
—“conservative” forces in the wider sense of that term—which 
enable the States to resist the encroachments of Federal power, 
otherwise its potential would have been used more fully already. 
In the second place there arc complicated cross-currents in 
Federal-State relations. It sometimes happens, for example, that a 
so-called “Commonwealth” institution is dominated by a single 
State or a combination of certain States. Forces located in one State 
may thus view an increase in “Commonwealth” powers as being 
in effect merely an increase in the influence of their State—or of a 
rival State—at the Federal level. If this be admitted a new type 
of question arises. Just whose power has increased when we speak 
of an increase in “Federal” power? Which State units influence and 
dominate what we refer to as the Federal Government? What 
interests and blocs within the States cut across the formal con¬ 
stitutional divisions of power? 

Of course, any analysis on these lines also has its limitations. 
For example, in dealing with the 1920s one might begin with the 
notion of a Victorian-New South Wales bloc ranged against South 

1 Henry Mayer, “Some Conceptions of the Australian Party System (1910- 
1950)”, in Historical Studies , November 1956, pp. 253-70. 
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Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, with Queensland “in 
the middle”. This division would be based to a considerable 
extent on the geographical location of certain types of industry or 
of social movements. Yet an industry or a movement located in 
one State is often controlled by forces in another State. For this 
reason it would be necessary to qualify statements such as: “This 
measure increased the influence of States X and Y at the Federal 
level, at the expense of State Z.” One would also have to beware 
of analysing away the whole notion of Federal Government by 
treating it as merely a combination and conflict of State forces. 

There have been very few attempts to look behind the fagade 
of federalism in this way. R. S. Parker raised the general theoretical 
point in his essay on the Federation movement in the nineties.- 
It can be seen in the complaints of the so-called “claimant States” 
against tariff policy in the 1920s and 1930s, and can be found 
again and again in the reports of the many Royal Commissions 
appointed by the Bruce-Page Government to examine the finances 
of the smaller States. It has also been raised from time to time in a 
fairly casual, journalistic manner in discussions of Cabinet com¬ 
position and party structure. From a rather more formal point of 
view it is one of the issues discussed by Professor Crisp in his 
work on the Federal Labor Party.® And the people displaced in 
1956 from control of the Labor machine in New South Wales 
through the intervention of the Federal A.L.P. Executive have 
raised the same point in their complaints against the Federal 
organs of the Party. There remains, however, a pressing need for 
systematic studies of State history and politics in the present 
century, of their bearing on the working of the Federal system, 
and of monographs on neglected periods in Federal history which 
make at least some attempt to embrace both the Commonwealth 
and all States. 

The conviction that the study of comparative government 
should begin at home is one of the reasons why, during the last 
few years, final year Honours students in the Department of 
Government and Public Administration at the University of 
Sydney have been encouraged to write theses based on original 
research which keep these perspectives in mind. Miss Carboch’s 
contribution to this book was originally such a thesis, but was 

- R. S. Parker, “Australian Federation: the influence of economic interests 
and political pressures”, in Historical Studies, November 1949, especially 
pp. 13-18. 

3 L. F. Crisp, The Australian Federal Labour Party 1901-1951 , London, 
1955. 
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completely revised after her graduation. Visiting students from 
overseas have been encouraged to do similar research, and Mr 
Wildavsky’s study was completed while he was a Fulbright 
scholar at Sydney. The two studies were done quite independently 
of each other. Professor R. N. Spann, the head of the Department, 
then suggested that they were of sufficient quality and showed 
sufficient similarity in theme and treatment to justify joint pub¬ 
lication. The present book is partly the result of his initiative. In 
due course we hope our students will cover at least the major 
elections and referenda. Since this book was written a further 
comparative study, dealing with the 1911,1913 and 1919 referenda 
has been completed by Conrad Joyner, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science in the South-Western Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Both the monographs here published are concerned, funda¬ 
mentally, with the political reactions to attempts by the 
Nationalist-Country Party Bruce-Page coalition between 1926 and 
1929 to make radical changes in the “settled policy” with regard 
to industrial powers. In 1926 the Government attempted to trans¬ 
fer most of these powers to the Commonwealth. In 1929 it tried 
to surrender most of them to the States. It failed in both attempts. 
Much the same type of problem that faced the Bruce-Page coali¬ 
tion in the 1920s still exists today, and has troubled the Menzies- 
Faddcn Government for some time. Especially since the suspen¬ 
sion of automatic cost-of-living adjustments under Federal awards, 
repeated attempts have been made to secure uniformity between 
State and Federal wages policy. Some of the permanent difficulties 
in the way of achieving any such objective are very well illus¬ 
trated in the pages that follow. 

The first part of this book presents Mr Wildavsky’s survey of 
the 1926 Commonwealth referendum, which unsuccessfully sought 
vastly greater constitutional powers for the Federal Parliament 
in the field of industrial control over both employees and 
employers. He seeks to answer the question how a Nationalist- 
Country Party Government, formally and ideologically wedded 
to federalism and decentralization, came to sponsor such a strongly 
unificationist proposal. He examines the reactions of the major 
parties and interest groups at both Federal and State levels, and 
shows how and why the proposals led to conflicts within nearly 
every group. After reading him the alliance, on the “No” side, 
of J. T. Lang, T. R. Bavin, R. G. Menzies, Jock Garden, the Aus¬ 
tralian Workers’ Union and the “arch capitalist” Sir Arthur Robin¬ 
son, which at first sight looks like something straight out of Alice 
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inWonderland , becomes a little more comprehensible. Mr Wildav- 
sky seeks to account for the defeat of the referendum in terms of 
a group interpretation of politics in which general “principles” do 
not have an independent role. 

Miss Carbochs analysis deals with the fall of the same Govern¬ 
ment three years later, and with the general election of 1929 which 
followed. From a purely formal point of view her subject matter 
is different from that of Mr Wildavsky. He is concerned with a 
constitutional referendum, she with a general election. But the 
defeat of the Government in Parliament arose from its attempt 
to pass a Bill which would have returned most arbitration powers 
to the States, and this proposal was supposed to be the central 
issue of the election. In that sense, then, and forgetting for a 
moment the doubts Miss Carboch throws on the whole notion of 
“issues” in politics, one can treat 1929 as a referendum for the 
transfer of industrial powers to the States. 

It is true that Miss Carboch spends much more time than Mr 
Wildavsky on what happened in Parliament. In 1926 there was 
almost complete formal parliamentary unity on the referendum. 
Only two people voted against it in the House of Representatives. 
But, as happened in the 1919 referendum where also there were 
only two parliamentary votes against, the fa£ade of solidarity 
crumbled as soon as the battle began in the State party and 
interest group machines. In 1929, on the other hand, much of 
the conflict took place in Parliament. For this reason Miss Car¬ 
bochs study is not strictly parallel to that of Mr Wildavsky. She 
has to account for the defeat of a Government in Parliament, he 
has not. 

But this and other differences are overshadowed by the fact 
that both studies are concerned with a single, formally identical 
problem: the avoidance of “overlapping” supposedly created by 
the existence of both Federal and State arbitration systems, and 
the search for greater efficiency and industrial harmony through 
a unified system. Between 1926 and 1929 the means sought to 
achieve these objectives changed radically, but the quest for 
“peace through uniformity” did not change. It is still with us. 
One of the most suggestive ideas in Miss Carboch’s concluding 
chapter is her attempt—successful in my view—to show that this 
quest is based on an illusion. She argues that uniform treatment 
is impossible since the distribution of power between capital 
and labour differs from State to State. One might add that the 
notion of uniformity as a panacea is based on the false assump¬ 
tion that industrial relations are not power relations, that there 
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are no inherent and permanent conflicts of interest between 
employers and employees, that “all” can be argued into desiring 
“efficiency”. Both of these studies suggest the opposite conclusion, 
that in a Federation like ours, among States with varied resources 
and uneven economic development, and never likely to have 
Governments of the same political party in power everywhere at 
the one time, some employers and employees will always have a 
practical interest in perpetuating “confusion”; there will always 
be powerful interests that believe they benefit—and may actually 
benefit in the short or long run—from a “queer” and “illogical” 
system. 

Behind this analysis there are certain assumptions about 
political behaviour—at least in Australia. Both writers take it 
for granted that interest groups are concerned with short-run 
objectives and with gaining immediate advantages, and that 
“principles” matter very little either in their behaviour or in 
that of the political parties. Again, both deny that group or even 
individual behaviour is governed by any such conception as “the 
national interest” or “the welfare of Australia”. This second 
assumption may not be as controversial as it looks. After all, while 
such phrases as “the national interest” or “the common good” 
are the stock-in-trade of politicians, preachers and newspaper 
leader-writers, one may doubt whether many people really take 
them seriously as motives for actual political behaviour. There 
is no point here in pursuing the question—a basic one in social 
theory—whether such phrases can be given any meaning. I happen 
to believe that they cannot. But the writers of this book are con¬ 
cerned with the quite different problem of how various interests 
and individuals in society perceive and interpret these phrases. 
For this purpose it is not necessary, even if it were possible, to 
discover whether people ever sincerely believe they are acting 
“in the national interest”. The answer would not help at all in 
the really important task, which is to assess the influence of a 
given phrase, and to estimate the likelihood of a particular group’s 
assigning to it such-and-such a content under such-and-such 
conditions. 

All this means that these two studies will be a sad disappoint¬ 
ment to those who believe that a scientific analysis of political 
processes is only justified if it leads to practical recommendations 
lor fostering “efficiency” or “the national interest”. But it does not 
mean that they contain no lesson at all. They do show why, in the 
present Australian social and political structure, attempts at 
uniformity in the field of industrial regulation where the struggle 
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for power is dominant are very likely to fail. They also show that 
in spite of this Australian governments are likely to continue 
striving after the impossible. 

In addition they make an interesting contribution to the theory 
of Australian federalism. Ever since Lord Bryce published his 
brilliant chapters on Australia in Modern Democracies the view 
has been widely accepted that Australian politics arc especially 
dominated by material, bread-and-butter issues. In a provocative 
essay on “The Politics of Federalism” Professor Partridge has 
sought to show how the existence of an established Federal struc¬ 
ture, accompanied by political and party organization on State 
lines, has undermined any serious concern for unification on the 
part of those forces theoretically committed to it. 4 The present 
studies point to a linkage of these two hypotheses. The existence 
of uneven resources and of different power-combinations among 
the States and at the Federal level, all contained in a formal 
Federal structure, is seen here as a major reason both for the 
concentration on very short-range bread-and-butter demands and 
also for the perpetuation of an “illogical” political system. Though 
neither of them seems fully aware of it, this is what Mr Wildavsky 
and Miss Carboch demonstrate as they delve beneath the surface 
of the “Commonwealth-State” conflict to identify the “conserva¬ 
tive” forces in Australian politics, that is to say, the forces that 
try to maintain the established state of power relations irrespective 
of the content of such relations. 

So far I have suggested that, in addition to their value in 
telling the story of at least part of the Federal and State politics 
of the neglected period of the 1920s, these studies make a con¬ 
tribution towards a more truly comparative approach to the 
analysis of Australian politics. They also provide material which 
throws some light on the forces which resist Federal expansions of 
power; and they link the consideration of politics in terms of 
material interests with the implied hypothesis that the formation 
of any “principles” or even long-range policies is made more 
unlikely, apart from other factors, by the existence of a Federal 
system. It will now be useful to mention some of the authors* 
hypotheses on certain special aspects of their subject. 

First, both writers demonstrate how very misleading is any 
analysis of Australian political action in terms of the conventional 
dichotomy of Left versus Right. While they are not concerned 

4 P. II. Partridge, “The Politics of Federalism", in G. Sawcr (cd.), 
Federalism: an Australian Jubilee Study , Melbourne, 1952, pp. 174-210. 
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with a general attack on these categories as such, 5 they do present 
us with considerable material on the reasons which may lead to 
short-term alliances, and on some of the factors which may account 
for a partial congruity between the long-range demands of the 
Australian labour movement and Australian manufacturers. After 
reading the enlightening and amusing quotations in these pages, 
culled from the columns of the Australasian Manufacturer , it will 
hardly ever again be possible to class all Australian manufacturers 
simply as “anti-Labor”. The evidence given here, it is true, is largely 
confined to attitudes in a limited period and the single State of New 
South Wales, which however is the most industrialized and 
populous one. But at least it points to the need for more research 
on the political effects of the Australian tariff. Just what were the 
links between the Labor Party and Protectionism in the first decade 
of the Commonwealth? How arc we to account for the remarkably 
rapid fading out of the free trade versus protection issue during 
that period? What has been the effect of the tariff on relations 
between employers and employees on the one hand and on those 
between primary and secondary producers on the other? Just how 
seriously did the Country Party take its fight against the tariff in 
the period (roughly) from 1919 to 1924? What have been the 
tariff policies of the various parties and how have the manu¬ 
facturers reacted to them? If it be true that the existence of the 
arbitration system has made Australian trade unions, for better or 
for worse, less militant, is it also true that tariff policy has been a 
very important factor in softening or cutting across the lines of 
class interest in Australia? 

Secondly, the book shows how very weak and loose was the 
influence and structure of both Labor and non-Labor Parties at the 
Federal level in the 1920s. This is hardly a new discovery. But 
the demonstration of the failure to use effective sanctions against 
those who refused to follow the official “Yes” line in 1926, and 
against the rebels who brought down the Government in 1929, is 
most instructive, and for 1926 Mr Wildavsky shows how hetero¬ 
geneity in the Labor movement can and docs undermine its 
supposed solidarity and discipline. 

Perhaps it is at this point that the writers are exposed to 
criticism from those who arc not adherents of the group inter¬ 
pretation of politics to which they (and I) subscribe. For it might 

r ' For such an attack see E. A. Sliils, “Authoritarianism: ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ ”, 
in R. Christie and Marie Jahoda (cds), Studies in the Scope and Method of 
“The Authoritarian Personality”, Glencoe, Illinois, 1954, pp. 24-49. 
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be argued that while they show how the various interest groups 
and parties reacted to the Bruce-Page proposals of 1926 and 1929, 
they do not give any evidence that the initiative for these policies 
came from any organized group. Further, in both studies it is 
noted only in passing that Bruce introduced his proposals without 
consulting his Party and (though the evidence here is incomplete) 
it seems even without consulting all of his Cabinet. From this 
one might conclude that both studies rather neglect the role of 
leadership. 

However, such an objection would miss the point. Even a 
cursory reading of the book makes it clear that the content of the 
proposals was in fact very strongly influenced, if not determined, 
by the prevailing constellation of group interests. And while the 
introduction of the proposals more or less “out of the blue” would 
seem to stress the power of personal initiative the real issue is not 
so much what was proposed, but what the Party leaders could get 
away with. Here the limitations of “personality” come out in a 
striking mariner. Had the 1926 referendum been an election most 
of the leaders would have been defeated; and Bruce and many 
of his Ministers were defeated in 1929. Thus both studies treat 
personalities as little more than vehicles of general social forces. 
Miss Carboch, for example, gives sketches of individuals such as 
William Morris Hughes and Walter Marks, and notes how and 
why they were instrumental in defeating the Government in the 
House. She speculates on their motives, but she does not attach 
undue importance to them, concentrating rather on the combina¬ 
tion of social forces which enabled them to act successfully. 

It is true that certain types of questions which might interest 
some people are either not raised at all, or raised only in passing 
—for example, was Bruce “sincere”, was Hughes “selfish”? and so 
on. This is all to the good. There is no real way of answering such 
questions. The terms in which they are posed are hopelessly vague, 
and in any case they could only interest those who naively think 
that an ethical evaluation of political action, or more precisely, 
an evaluation in terms of a concept of ethics which is concerned 
with the nature of motives, can make any contribution to political 
analysis. 

If there were a legitimate complaint it might be that neither 
study has a very clear conception of the psychology of the leaders 
in question. But such a complaint should be directed against 
psychologists and political scientists generally. The many studies 
of leaders in small groups have not got much beyond the most 
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platitudinous conclusions about leadership in general, e.g., that 
it “is a function of personality and of the social situation, and of 
these two in interaction”. 0 Political leadership has not been studied 
in Australia at all, with the possible exception of some implied 
hypotheses in the histories of the Labor movement. Without 
memoirs, Cabinet documents and many personal interviews, the 
two studies could do little more than concentrate on the external 
aspects of individuals’ actions and reactions. 

The third specific contribution made here is the study of 
interest group activity in Australia. Mr Wildavsky has some in¬ 
formation on the role of the oil companies in 1926, and Miss 
Carboch deals at length with the campaign of the film interests 
in 1929. She shows how they attempted to work both directly on 
the electorate and also through a member of Parliament, and how 
the Labor Party made concessions to them. We shall never know 
whether all this campaigning finally changed a single vote; there 
is no way of finding out its effect retrospectively. But there are 
some interesting parallels between the attitudes of the Govern¬ 
ment towards the oil and film interests. Its attack on them could 
well have come from the Labor Party. They arc denounced as 
greedy, bloated monopolists, exploiting the Australian consumer. 
In both cases the companies were alleged to be dominated by 
American interests, hence the attacks on them had a strongly 
nationalist tinge. In fact the denunciations by the Nationalist and 
Country Parties cited in these studies read remarkably like the 
sort of thing Mr E. J. Ward has said about General Motors-IIolden 
in recent years. On the other hand Mr Theodore’s defence of the 
film interests in 1929, in which we find him shedding tears for the 
companies, the small investor, and the children who would be 
unable to afford to go to the pictures if the Entertainments Tax 
were passed, is very reminiscent of the typical big business and 
Liberal Party propaganda in reply to Labor attacks on business¬ 
men and “extortionate profits”. 

There is an additional point here, which comes out indirectly 
in the 1929 study. It seems fairly clear that Bruce was genuinely 
shocked by what to him were “low grade pressure tactics”, and 
that the whole campaign by the film people struck him as most 
ungentlemanly. I have just said that on the whole the study of the 
psychology of political leaders would not be very rewarding. 

({ This is the conclusion reached by the best survey of research on leadership 
from the psychologist’s angle: C. A. Gibb, “Leadership”, in G. Lindzey (ed.), 
Handbook of Social Psychology , Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1954, vol. II, 
ch. 24. 
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But this does not mean that one can neglect an analysis of their 
own conception of their role in the political process. It is quite 
important to know what a Prime Ministers or Opposition leader’s 
publicly slated conception of bis own function is. For instance, 
there would be some obvious parallels, on this point at least, 
between Lord Bruce and Mr U. G. Menzies. They share a Burkeian 
attitude towards the electorate and political groups whether inside 
or outside Parliament, and botli have denounced the notion that 
elections are a question of votes going to the highest bidder. To 
others—perhaps one could say they are Benthamites?—at least 
some of the things these two gentlemen would condemn would 
seem especially “democratic”. A closer study of the conceptions 
Australian political leaders have had of their role, at both the State 
and Federal levels, might be well worth while. 

Finally, this book suggests some re-examination of the precise 
nature of the concept of “settled policies” in Australian politics. 
For example White Australia, Protection and Arbitration are 
generally considered to be “settled policies”. In these studies there 
is a great deal of material on arbitration, and as already stated the 
book is concerned with explaining the radical reversal of policy 
on that subject between 1926 and 1929. Now one thing which is 
rather striking is that the same Government did within such a 
short period propose two quite different methods of dealing with 
arbitration and industrial regulation generally. It is also shown 
how both attempts at ending dual control failed. Just what, then, is 
really “settled” as far as arbitration is concerned? It is not very 
enlightening to be told that at least the point that “there shall 
be a system of industrial arbitration” is settled, when in fact the 
real dispute has always turned on the question: “What sort of 
system, with what sort of sanctions, is to exist, and how far arc 
sanctions to be enforced?” If the term “settled” refers to actual 
behaviour over a long period, rather than to agreement on prin¬ 
ciples, it is also true—and Miss Carboch brings this out rather 
nicely—that if one can say the method of arbitration is settled 
policy one must add in the same breath: “It is also settled policy 
that (a) trade unions, if strong enough, will not accept awards 
they consider unfavourable or unjust; (b) employers, Govern¬ 
ments and newspaper leader-writers will regularly denounce such 
union behaviour as undermining law and order, or leading to 
anarchy; (c) sanctions against unions, whether attempted by Gov¬ 
ernments or Courts, will by and large be ineffective; (d) unions 
will continue to be ‘illogical’ and nothing that Governments or 
Courts can do seems to make much difference to their actual 
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behaviour; yet (e) in spite of all this, nothing like anarchy occurs, 
and some sort of system does continue.” 

As long as there is no severe unemployment, it is hard to see 
that trade union behaviour in Australia, or the arguments by 
which it is regularly but quite futilely denounced, will change to 
any significant degree. To avoid misunderstanding, one should 
add that “union behaviour” is a short-hand formula for the 
behaviour of some types of union, especially waterside workers 
and miners. Nor is it suggested that Governments are never 
successful in wielding the big stick. What is true, in Australia 
at any rate, is that while non-Labor Governments often talk 
differently from Labor ones on this point there is no really import¬ 
ant difference in what they can do, given the assumption of a 
roughly equal degree of union strength in comparative periods. 
Thus it would seem that in terms of actual behaviour, “successful 
defiance of arbitration” is part of “settled policy”. 

More generally, the notion of “settled policies” seems to me 
seriously to underrate the extent and importance of social con¬ 
flict and to overrate the amount of behavioural consensus. One 
should at least always ask: Settled—in what way? To what extent? 
For what social groups? At what level, verbal or behavioural? 
Above all, it is always necessary to relate the question of sanctions 
to the whole conception of “settled policy”. If one finds constant 
examples of successful “deviant” behaviour, and discovers that 
the formal sanctions against it are simply unenforceable, surely 
there is something peculiar about the “settlement” the sanctions 
are supposed to maintain? Indeed, the mere existence of formally 
strong sanctions would tend to cast doubt on the whole notion 
of a “settlement”. 

These, then, are some of the more intriguing points suggested 
by a reading of this book. I have deliberately not tried to summar¬ 
ize its general arguments. Both authors have done this well. One 
should perhaps draw attention to one vital difference between the 
two studies. Mr Wildavsky believes that an analysis of why the 
1926 referendum failed is possible, while Miss Carboch in one 
of her more provocative hypotheses suggests that it is futile to try 
to determine by ex post facto analysis the “issues” on which the 
1929 election turned. By the same token she rejects the possibility 
of discovering, in the absence of Gallup polls or attitude surveys, 
whether the issues raised by politicians and opinion leaders had 
anything to do with the issues in the minds of the voters. Whatever 
one may think of this contention, which has very radical implica¬ 
tions for the analysis of democratic processes, Miss Carbochs 
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ideas on "issues” and "mandates” are well worth considering. 7 She 
would no doubt agree that in any full analysis of election results 
her examination of the role of issues, inspired as it is by pluralist 
theory, would have to be extended to individual electorates and 
especially to the marginal seats. 

One consideration which leads Miss Carboch to cast doubt on 
the accepted idea that the Bruce-Page Government was defeated 
in 1929 on "the issue of arbitration” is that if we concentrate on 
aggregate votes, and ignore the electoral system which distorts 
the one-vote-one-value relation, the Government’s margin of 
defeat was smallest in the industrialized States where arbitration 
might be expected to be the most controversial issue. Mr Wildav- 
sky, on the other hand, assumes that there is some discernible 
relation between votes and issues. So far as constitutional refer¬ 
enda in Australia are concerned, it is difficult to reconcile this 
view with the historical record of voting by States. One would 
expect that the smaller "claimant” States would show the most 
consistent "No” majorities, but this is not at all the case. 8 


State 

All Constitution Alteration Referenda to J05I 

Number of 
“ Yes" majorities 

Number of 
“No” majorities 

Western Australia 

19 

5 

Queensland 

17 

7 

South Australia 

12 

12 

Victoria 

10 

14 

Now South Wales 

8 

10 

Tasmania 

6 

18 


The biggest puzzle here is Western Australia’s "Yes” record. 
To suggest, even tentatively, that this is the result “of a feeling 
of desperation, a feeling that nearly any change would be for 
the better”, while Tasmania’s "No” position "proclaims her desire 
to maintain the position of the States against the growing power of 

7 There is sonic useful material on these questions in: P. F. La/arsfeld, 
B. Berelson and H. Gaudet, The Peoples Choice , 2nd edn. New York, 194S; 
A. 11. Birch, “The Ilabit of Voting”, in The Manchester School of Economic 
and Social Studies , vol. 18, 1950, pp. 75-82; B. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld 
and W. N. McPhcc, Voting , Chicago, 1954; A. Campbell, G. Gurin and 
W. E. Miller, The Voter Decides , Evanston, 1954; E. T. Brown, ' The 
Sovereign People , Melbourne, 1954; and G. S. Enulen, The People and 
the Constitution , 2nd edn, Oxford, 1950, 

8 W. S. Livingston, Federalism and Constitutional Change , Oxford, 1956, 
p. 145. 
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the Federal Government”, 0 is far worse than admitting the simple 
truth—that we have not even begun to discover any general 
rationale for voting behaviour in this field. When I find that the 
State most consistently in favour of increasing Commonwealth 
powers also voted to secede from the Federation because of 
grievances over the use of those powers, I am inclined to agree with 
Miss Carboch that it is rash indeed to assume any necessary logical 
connection between issues as presented and issues as perceived. 


Sydney, 

November, 1956 


Henry Mayer 


*lbid . 



THE 1926 REFERENDUM 


Aabon Wildavsky 




PREFACE 


The first purpose of this study is to provide a detailed history of 
the 1926 referendum. Up to now there exist only brief descriptions 
in such journals as the Round Table and a short article by J. T. 
Lang. 

To arrive at adequate generalizations concerning the referendum 
process in Australia one needs to study the life stories of all 
referenda. More is needed than the mere surface details which 
may hide more than they reveal. We hope to have made a con¬ 
tribution towards closing this gap. Our major general thesis is 
that one must penetrate behind the coalition of interests known as 
“political parties” and study both the pressure groups which 
support them, and the shifting and often conflicting interests 
within these groups, in order to understand the alignments in 
the referenda, the tactics of the warring factions, and the final 
outcome. 

The 1926 referendum was chosen because in it all the important 
national interest groups and political parties were divided on the 
crucial issues. The material itself virtually compels the description 
and analysis of intra- and inter-group conflicts in a variety of 
conditions. In addition many elements in the 1926 campaign throw 
considerable light on the nature of Australian federalism. Partly 
this is due to the obvious consideration that State governments and 
State interests played a prominent part in a referendum designed 
to transfer power to deal with industrial matters from the State 
to the Commonwealth Parliament. But of much greater interest 
is the extent to which the existence of State boundaries affected 
the immediate interests of various private groups and was itself a 
potent factor influencing the nature of their actions. 

No general summary of referendum provisions and results in 
Australia is given here. The interested reader should consult 
Robert S. Parker’s excellent, and so far definitive, study “The 
People and the Constitution” in G. Sawer (ed.), Federalism in 
Australia (Melbourne, 1949). There he will find a discussion of the 
constitutional amending process, of all referenda up to 1949 and 
of the various theories advanced to explain the rejection of most 
of the proposals. Mr Parker also outlines the content and fate of 
the other attempts to amend the Australian Constitution along 
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similar lines to the 1926 proposals. The referendum of 1951 has 
been fully analysed by Professor Leicester Webb in his Commun¬ 
ism and Democracy in Australia (Melbourne, 1953), which may 
also be read with profit. For the history and development of the 
Commonwealth arbitration power O. de R. Foenanders Towards 
Industrial Peace in Australia (Melbourne, 1937), R. M. Egglestons 
"Industrial Relations” in R. Else-Mitchell (ed.), Essays on the 
Australian Constitution (Sydney, 1952), and R. J. Hawke’s "Com¬ 
monwealth Arbitration Court—Legal Tribunal or Economic Legis¬ 
lature?” in University of Western Australia, Annual Law Review , 
December 1956, provide the necessary background. 

Mr Robert S. Parker has been helpful in so many ways that it is 
difficult to list them all. Suffice it to say that he has given me the 
benefit of his critical mind beginning with his reading of the first 
draft of this manuscript until it reached its final form. Mr Henry 
Mayer (Senior Lecturer in Government at the University of 
Sydney) suggested this study, oriented my reading on Australian 
politics, and operated on the manuscript with considerable sur¬ 
gical skill so as to prevent many errors on my part. Dr Rufus S. 
Davis reviewed the original manuscript and made a number of 
helpful suggestions, especially in regard to the form of the final 
chapter. Both Mr Parker and Mr Mayer have guided this work 
towards publication, in view of my absence from Australia, with 
such diligence and consideration as to call forth heartfelt thanks 
on my part. Being accomplices after the fact, however, they are 
not responsible for any of the defects of this volume. 

Mr David Drummond, M.H.R., Mr J. T. Lang and Sir Earle 
Page gave generously of their valuable time in permitting me to 
interview them as active participants in the referendum campaign. 
Professor R. N. Spann helped smooth out some stylistic difficulties. 
Professor L. F. Crisp aided me in locating various documentary 
materials. Dr D. W. Rawson permitted me to use his valuable 
Ph.D. thesis, cited in the text, for background material. Professors 
F. Alexander, W. G. K. Duncan, G. Greenwood, W. A. Townsley 
and Associate Professor N. Harper coached me on local politics 
and provided me with much needed facilities and introductions 
to political figures in the several States. The attendants at the 
Mitchell Library and Mr E. L. Frazer, Librarian of the State 
Parliament in Victoria, made my visits to their institutions both 
pleasant and productive. My research in Australia was made 
possible by a scholarship under the Fulbright Act. Mr Geoffrey 
Rossiter, Executive Director of the United States Educational 
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Foundation in Australia, handled my various requests with keen 
perception of the problems students encounter. 

Perhaps my greatest debt is owed to the many men at all levels 
of Australian political life who introduced me to its mysteries, 
and permitted me to acquire that indispensable “feel” of the situa¬ 
tion without which this study could not have been written. 

Aaron Wildavsky 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE REFERENDUM PROPOSALS 

Events Leading up to the Referendum 

Ever since Federation, the severely limited industrial regulation 
powers of the Commonwealth Parliament have been a constant 
source of debate and strife. 

The Constitution gives powers to the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment to legislate with respect to “Conciliation and arbitration for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State”. The power thus granted, at 
the time our story starts, had been interpreted by the High Court 
as preventing general industrial legislation; as demanding that a 
dispute had to exist in more than one State; and as prohibiting 
the declaration of a “common rule” by the Federal Arbitration 
Court for an industry. Prior to the first world war, the major con¬ 
flicts around the power arose from the question of how far Federal 
Arbitration Court decisions were to be applied to State 
instrumentalities. Both Labor and non-Labor Governments had 
unsuccessfully sought to widen Commonwealth arbitration powers 
through referenda. In an important High Court decision (“The 
Engineers’ Case”) of 1920 the Federal Court’s power to determine 
conditions in State instrumentalities was widened. The State Gov- 
ernments, led by Victoria, at once protested. They argued that 
the conditions laid down by the Federal Arbitration Court took 
no account of the special economic problems facing the States, 
and would mean an unrealistic level of wages and conditions which 
their economies could not bear. 

William Morris Hughes, as Prime Minister, negotiated with 
the Premiers and promised legislation which would have surren¬ 
dered most of the powers of the Commonwealth Court to the 
States, except for industries which were undeniably “inter-State”. 
No agreement could be reached as to which industries should 
remain under the Federal Court’s control, nor what the precise 
division of functions should be. The proposal lapsed. But it was 
revived when Stanley Bruce became Prime Minister of a National¬ 
ist Country Party Coalition Government in February 1923. After 
a conference with the Premiers in May-June 1923, Bruce 
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declared he was willing to pass legislation which would have 
excluded State instrumentalities from the scope of the Federal 
Court. But once more the proposal was allowed to lapse. Yet 
it seemed definite that non-Labor policy was aiming at restricting 
the powers of both Parliament and the Commonwealth Court on 
industrial matters, and was a “State rights” policy. 

In May 1926 Bruce completely reversed this policy. He called for 
a referendum to alter the Constitution through giving the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliament power to set up judicial “authorities” with 
power to enforce their decisions, to make a common rule for every 
industry, to deal with a dispute even if it was not inter-State, and 
to delegate power to subordinate State tribunals. Wide powers 
over essential services and over trusts and combinations in restraint 
of trade were also, in two other proposed constitutional amend¬ 
ments, to be given to the Commonwealth. 

The over-all effect of all three proposals, and more especially 
of the proposals on arbitration, was clearly in the direction of 
extreme centralization. Why did the Bruce-Page Ministry engage 
in such a reversal of policy? A brief glance at industrial events 
from 1923-6 may supply at least a partial answer. 

These years were filled with strikes and lock-outs. Condi¬ 
tions were particularly bad in the waterside, mining, and shipping 
industries. One disturbance had hardly ended when another began. 
New South Wales and Queensland were in a continual industrial 
ferment. Queensland primary producers, seeing their produce rot¬ 
ting on the docks, began to take matters into their own hands 
and forcefully saw to it that their goods were loaded. Police 
action was necessary to put a stop to the more violent agrarian 
raids. Tasmania found herself repeatedly cut off from the main¬ 
land. 

A number of comparatively minor strikes among seamen in 
1923 and 1924 centred around the issue of “job control”. A major 
strike occurred in 1925. British shipowners reduced seamen’s 
wages from £11 to £10 a month. The Secretary of the Union 
agreed, but was repudiated by the men, who began a worldwide 
strike. British seamen began to walk off their ships in Australian 
ports. The President of the Australian Seamens Union, Tom 
Walsh, a well-known militant, and the Secretary, Jacob Johnson, 
became the leaders of the British strikers in Australia. 

Bruce had for a long time been convinced that industrial 
conflict was to a large extent caused by “foreign-born agitators”. 
It so happened that Walsh had been born in Ireland, and Johnson 
—whom the press persisted in calling Johannson—in Sweden. Bruce 
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was also looking for an election issue. In July 1925 the Federal 
Government amended the Immigration Act to provide that a three- 
man Board could recommend the deportation of any foreign-born 
person associated with a strike in the transport industry. The 
appointment of the Deportation Board was delayed by the actions 
of New South Wales’s colourful Labor Premier, J. T. Lang. During 
the period when Bruce and Lang were in power simultaneously 
—June 1925 to October 1927—there were many clashes between 
them. On this occasion Lang refused to let any State Supreme 
Court judge serve on the Board, and would not let State police 
arrest Walsh and Johnson. Bruce pushed through a law setting 
up Federal Peace Officers. Walsh and Johnson were arrested and— 
after the 1925 elections—the Board recommended that they be 
deported. But the High Court, on appeal, declared the Common¬ 
wealth had no powers to deport them, ordered their immediate 
release, and awarded them costs against the Commonwealth. 

The case aroused great bitterness in the Labor movement. To 
Labor, it looked like personal vindictiveness, and an attempt by 
Bruce to bolster the forces of capitalism and beat down the honest 
aspirations of the workers. 

In the meantime, in November 1925, Bruce fought an election 
on the cry of “Law and Order”. Posters showing Tom Walsh 
trampling on the Union Jack were to be found everywhere. State 
Labor Governments were accused of giving aid and comfort to 
the lawless. Apparently the appeal was successful, for the Bruce- 
Page Government secured a resounding victory. In the House of 
Representatives the Nationalists now had 38 seats, the Country 
Party 14, and Labor only 23. 

Soon after the elections the Government passed the Crimes Act. 
This declared membership in organizations advocating the violent 
overthrow of the Government unlawful, made destruction of 
government property a criminal offence and provided for the 
punishment of offenders. Trade unions and the Labor Party saw in 
it an anti-labour measure aimed at imprisoning their leaders and 
forcing them into submission. 

In the midst of all this strife the British General Strike had a 
profoundly disturbing effect. Labour and management in Australia 
saw themselves in the same desperate plight as their opposite 
numbers in England. The workers had visions of being beaten by 
capitalist police and soldiers. The employers were in fear of 
attacks by mobs of proletarian rabble. The atmosphere was tense 
with apprehension and distrust. 

Thus, the beginning of 1926 saw increasing industrial bitterness. 
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The Commonwealth Government bore the brunt of labour s resent¬ 
ment. But in five of the States Labor Governments were in power, 
and they alone appeared to offer hope and protection to the 
organized workers. At the same time the Lang Labor Government 
in New South Wales enacted radical industrial legislation. Its 
most important measure was the introduction of a 44-hour week 
—in place of the previous 48 hours—in September 1925. Naturally, 
workingmen were overjoyed while State employers prophesied 
doom. 

An immediate controversy arose from the conflict between the 
awards of the Federal and State arbitration courts. Many workers 
in New South Wales were covered by Federal awards which 
required them to work 48 hours. This was an intolerable situation, 
especially as many of them were working alongside men covered 
by a State award and enjoying the shorter hours. Labour dissatis¬ 
faction increased when the High Court ruled that an award of 
the Federal Arbitration Court was superior to an Act of any State 
Parliament. 1 A number of employers thereupon ordered their men 
to work according to the Federal award or leave their jobs. 2 The 
Australasian Manufacturer, applauding this measure, declared that 
it had “met with the endorsement of all sections of employers .. .” :l 
Trade unions answered with strikes, particularly in the metal 
trades and coalmining, protesting against both the 48 hours and 
the ultimatum. 

Some employers felt that their worst fears were being realized. 
Was there any infamy of which the Lang Government was in¬ 
capable? 

The 1926 referendum proposals, giving great additional indus¬ 
trial and other powers to the Commonwealth, were thus intro¬ 
duced at a time when the deportation proceedings, the Crimes 
Act, and the British General Strike, had led to a state of open 
hostility between labour and capital. As the Lang Labor Govern¬ 
ment in New South Wales was the most active in striving to 
promote the interests of its trade-union clientele, and as New South 
Wales was the most important and most industrialized State, it 
became a leading centre of conflict. New South Wales employers, 
of course, turned to the Commonwealth where parties favourable 
to them were in power. Five States had Labor Governments and 
there was always the danger that they might follow the New South 
Wales example. Hence, if jurisdiction over wages and hours could 
be taken from the States and given to the Commonwealth, where 

1 Argus, 1.6.1926. 3 Australasian Manufacturer, 8.5.1926. 

2 Sun, 6.5.1926. 
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employers had much more influence, they felt that their most 
serious disabilities, either actual or threatened, could be averted. 
We should not expect State Labor to take too kindly to this 
idea. 

The Origin of the Industrial Referendum 

In the months preceding May 1926 there was no mention of a 
referendum by any official source. On 17th May, apparently with¬ 
out prior notice, the industrial referendum proposal was made 
public at a joint meeting of the Nationalist and Country Parties, 
the first such gathering since the formation of the coalition in 1923. 

The Government proposed that the following additional powers 
should be given to the Commonwealth Parliament and be added 
to section 51 of the Constitution which lists the Commonwealth’s 
major legislative powers: 

(xl) Establishing authorities with such powers as the Parliament 
confers on them with respect to the regulation and determina¬ 
tion of terms and conditions of industrial employment and of 
rights and duties of employers and employees with respect to 
industrial matters and things: 

(xli) Investing State authorities with any powers which the Parlia¬ 
ment, by virtue of paragraph (xxxv) or paragraph (xl) of this 
section, has vested or has power to vest in any authority estab¬ 
lished by the Commonwealth: 

(xlii) Trusts and combinations (whether composed of individuals or 
corporations or both) in restraint of trade, trade unions, and 
associations of employers or of employees for industrial pur¬ 
poses, including the formation, regulation, control and dissolu¬ 
tion thereof. 

In addition, plaeitum (xxxv) of section 51 of the Constitution 
was to be changed. It gives power to the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment to make laws with respect to “Conciliation and arbitration 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State”. The words “extending beyond 
the limits of any one State” were to be omitted. 

The Government also sought certain powers over essential ser¬ 
vices, which will be discussed in the next section. 

The joint Party meeting was told that the referendum was 
designed to end the overlapping industrial jurisdictions of the 
States and the Commonwealth. It would solve the critical problem 
created when competing industries found themselves operating 
under different wage and hour structures in each State. 4 ° 

4 S.M.1L, 38.5.1926. 
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While it is likely that the proposals were due largely to the ideas 
of Mr (now Sir John) Latham, their origin has never been 
revealed. On 21st May the Sydney Morning Herald reported that 
the “secret” of the referendum had been well kept: 

Instructions were given about a month ago to the Nationalist Head¬ 
quarters in Sydney to take preliminary steps for a referendum, hut the 
strictest secrecy was enjoined. Apparently even the members of the 
Nationalist Executive were not informed officially . . . The majority 
of Ministerialists knew nothing of the plan until they met their leaders 
in the party room on Monday afternoon/ 1 

It appears quite true that some Ministers, at least, had no idea 
of what was going on. In this they were on a par with the leader of 
the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party, Matthew Charlton, who 
complained that the proposals “came as a surprise” to him and to 
the community at large/ 5 

However, some indication of future prospects came from the 
Australasian Manufacturer as early as 8th May. The paper declared 
that Mr Bruce should redeem his election promises and standardize 
hours throughout the Commonwealth. 7 

Mr Bavin, the Nationalist Opposition leader in the New South 
Wales Parliament, an outspoken opponent of the referendum, had 
no doubts as to its origins. It arose “out of the 44-hour week, and 
manufacturers in New South Wales were supporting the referen¬ 
dum so that Victoria would be placed .. . the same as they were.” 
Hence he was not surprised that Victorian manufacturers opposed 
it. 8 The Labor Premier of New South Wales, Mr J. T. Lang, wrote 
many years later that he had shared Bavins views on the origins 
of the proposals. 9 

During the campaign there was some discussion of Bruce’s claim 
that the 1925 elections gave a mandate to deal with the industrial 
situation in this way. The Melbourne Age, strongly opposed to the 
referendum, protested vigorously: “Election speeches and litera¬ 
ture may be searched in vain for any intelligible hint that such 
drastic legislation of that kind was at hand.” 10 

This raises the question of exactly what constitutes “a mandate”. 
While Bruce had definitely promised to do something about 
industrial matters he never precisely stated how he would go 
about it. In a special appeal to electors, late in the referendum 

5 Ibid., 21.5.1926. 7 Australasian Manufacturer, 8.5.1926. 

o Ibid., 3.6.1926. 8 West Australian , 17.6.1926. 

9 ]. T. Lang, “Inside Polities”, Truth, 21.8.1955. 

10 Quoted in Australian Worker, 18.8.1926. 
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campaign, Bruce recalled the state of affairs in November 1925 
when: 

following many months of industrial warfare, during which indus¬ 
try in this country was partially paralysed, our perishable products 
rotted on the wharves because ships were unable to sail, and our 
overseas markets were threatened with extinction, my government 
was returned to power on a clear issue and with a definite mission . . . 
to introduce measures for the preservation of industrial peace . . . n 

As Bruce saw it the only choice open to him was either to ignore 
this mission or to hold the referendum. Others did not feel so 
hemmed in by fate. 

The industrial proposals were introduced into Parliament on 
20th May 1926 under the title of “Constitution Alteration (Industry 
and Commerce) Bill”. In his second reading speech of the same 
day Bruce gave the main points of the official pro case. These 
remained substantially the same throughout the campaign and 
were reiterated in countless speeches and articles. 

There were, declared Bruce, five substantial evils to be 
corrected: 

1. The overlapping of Federal and State Courts’ awards was 
the cause of considerable uncertainty to all concerned. And 
how could there be industrial peace if men working side by 
side were treated differently? 

2. The existing constitutional restrictions meant that the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court had no power to make a 
common rule, applicable to all in a particular industry. The 
existing system contributed to much additional expense and 
delay. Only a person or company actually cited before the 
Court was bound by its awards. A case was now pending in 
which 11,000 respondents had all to be served with notices. 

3. The Court had no power to make an award where no dispute 
existed and could only deal with disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State. This had meant the creation of 
artificial disputes in order to get before the Court. 

4. Unions could “pick the eyes” out of awards by running from 
State to Federal Courts or vice versa. Until very recently 
a union might, for instance, get a State Court award of a 
minimum wage of 90s. for a 48-hour week, and a Common¬ 
wealth Court award of 85s. for 44 hours. It would accept 
the higher wage and the lower hours and end up with 90s. for 
44 hours. 


ii 30.8.1926. 
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5. The present Federal Court—and this “made the position 
almost hopeless”—had no judicial power. It could not impose 
any penalties and was unable to interpret its own awards. 

Bruce then rejected a number of alternative proposals. Abolition 
of arbitration, sought by some, was “unthinkable”. The tendency 
had been towards greater Commonwealth powers, and he rejected 
the idea of drawing a new and clear line between State and 
Federal courts’ powers and minimizing the latter. Unable to fore¬ 
see what his Government would propose in 1929, Bruce specifically 
declared: 

Ministers believe that this great problem will not be solved by 
drawing a line of demarcation between State and Federal authority, 
and declaring that three, four, or five industries are federal in their 
operation, all others being such as should be controlled by the State 
authority, and bo altogether outside the Commonwealth jurisdiction. 1 - 

The Essential Services Proposal 

At the same time as the proposals discussed above the Govern¬ 
ment introduced a Constitution Alteration (Essential Services) 
Bill. 

The Bill provided for the insertion in section 51 of the Constitu¬ 
tion of a new placitum, (v)A., to give the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment power to legislate with respect to “Protecting the interests of 
the public in case of actual or probable interruption of any 
essential service”. 

This grant was given only the vaguest sort of definition and 
could have meant almost anything. It was inspired by fear of a 
general strike. In spite of Bruce’s declaration that “I cannot think 
it possible for any person to raise an objection to it” 13 the new 
power was taken by all labour groups as aimed at injuring them. 
The division in the community was exceptionally clear cut, and 
hence of very little interest for purposes of analysis. 14 It was 
labour versus conservatives. James Scullin, Labor’s next Federal 
leader, and a strong supporter of the industrial referendum, repre¬ 
sented overwhelming Labor opinion when he expressed the fear 
that under this amendment the Federal Government would use 

12 Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates , vol. 113, 20.5.1926, pp. 2159-70. 
53 C.P.D., vol. 113, 20.5.1926, p. 2171. 

11 The Essential Services referendum will therefore be considered only 
incidentally. “The Referendum’' refers to the proposals concerning industrial 
powers, unless there is an explicit statement to the contrary. 
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troops to break strikes. No doubt having in mind recent events in 
New South Wales and Western Australia, where Labor Govern¬ 
ments had refused Federal “protection”, Scullin declared it would 
intervene in “pure State disputes” despite the protests of State 
Governments. 15 Other Labor men worked up more extreme 
possibilities. 

The atmosphere of the debate over the Essential Services pro¬ 
posal can be gleaned from the comments in one of a series of 
advertisements appearing in support of both referenda under the 
title of “The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to his Son”. “I can 
understand the Communist fellows objecting to this amendment,” 
the fictitious father announced, “but Til be hanged if I can see how 
any good Australian can quarrel with it.” The nation must be 
prepared to meet the “known policy of the extremists to organize 
for a general strike with the threat of starvation and chaos as their 
trump card”. 1(5 He was answered in kind. 

Two interesting exceptions deserve some brief attention. R. G. 
Menzies, allied with the Federal Union organization in opposition 
to the referendum, also attacked the Essential Services proposal. 
He could not, he avowed, give “intelligent consideration ... to a 
proposal which could not be defined”. He was concerned lest the 
Commonwealth justify anything it wished to do, however extreme, 
under the guise of preventing disruptions to Essential Services. 17 
Menzies was one of the very few members of the conservative 
community who did not support this amendment. Labor Premier 
Lyons of Tasmania was the only person with Labor sympathies 
who said anything good at all about the Essential Services referen¬ 
dum. He saw it primarily as a means of safeguarding Tasmania 
from the effects of shipping strikes which cut her olf from the 
mainland. His State, alone, was powerless to guard against this. 
Lyons “failed to sec any reason why an upheaval should bring 
loss and inconvenience upon the whole community simply because 
there happened to be a dispute between two relatively small 
sections”. 18 Obviously, Lyons was no supporter of mass action and 
militancy. 10 Here we find a State official championing increased 
Federal powers, not out of any love for the Commonwealth, but 

15 Sun , 15.7.1926. n Argus , 15.6.1926. 

10 Sim, 31.8.1920. ih Argus, 16.6.1926. 

10 Warren Denning has stressed that Tasmania had little industry and 
less industrial militancy: “. . . Labor politics in Tasmania are little more 
than a pale liberalism, as little competent to expound the doctrines of Indus¬ 
trial Socialism as is a Sunday School to promulgate birth control.” W. Denning, 
Caucus Crisis , Parramatta, 1937, p. 28. 13 
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purely as a matter of State self-interest. We shall discover more 
evidence of this attitude. Undoubtedly as the result of much pres¬ 
sure, particularly from trade-union sources, Lyons changed his 
stand to a quiet "No” position holding that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment had ample powers to maintain essential services without an 
amendment. 20 


20 Labor Daily , 29.6.1926. 



CHAPTER TWO 


LABOR SUPPORT FOR THE 
REFERENDUM 

The Labor Party has traditionally been associated with demands 
for increased Commonwealth powers. In 1911 and 1913 the Fisher 
Government fought for constitutional amendments giving the 
Federal Government wide regulatory powers over industrial and 
labour matters. It contemplated not merely legal but basic social 
changes in Australian society. The Commonwealth Parliament 
was to be used as a lever to bring about a far more cqualitarian 
and government-directed society, if not some modified form of 
socialism itself. Strong impulse was given to this movement by 
the fact that highly conservative upper houses, sometimes fortified 
by property and other qualifications, often prevented Labor from 
realizing its purposes in the State sphere. In modern terms Labor 
had far better access to decision making at the national level and 
tended to identify its interests with that level of government. 
Some Labor politicians strongly identified with local interests, 
like Holman in New South Wales, had fought against this tendency 
but were often in the minority at Party conferences. In 1918 the 
A.L.P. added a unification plank to its platform and many Party 
men came to espouse the cause. In the Labor policy speech at the 
1925 election specific mention was made of the need to secure 
uniform hours throughout the nation, and generally to increase 
Federal powers in the industrial sphere. The Party “proposed to 
submit this question to the people at the earliest opportunity, in 
order to obtain an amendment of the constitution”. 1 What were 
the former supporters of unification to do when the Bruce Govern¬ 
ment came out with a proposal which would go a considerable 
distance along the road they had professed to be desirous of 
travelling? Their problem was complicated when, as we shall dis¬ 
cuss in detail later on, the Labor Party was able to secure the 
inclusion of powers over corporations in the same referendum. It 
would be even more difficult to come out against powers to control 
corporations, for so long a traditional Labor cry. Labor was in 
power in all States except Victoria. There an electoral system 

1 Labor Daily , 1.7.1926. 
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strongly weighted in favour of the Country Party made a clean- 
cut Labor victory almost impossible. It was not surprising that Vic¬ 
torian Labor took the lead in establishing the case for the approval 
of what became known as the “Commerce and Industry” amend¬ 
ments. 

The Victorian A.L.P. 

Scullin, the leading Victorian Labor politician, gave expression 
to the core of the pro-referendum case declaring: “The industrial 
powers sought by the [Bruce] Ministry are all that is required 
for practical purposes, and one would have to be a traitor to all that 
he has fought for in the past to oppose them.” 2 The charge of being 
“traitorous” to the movement was hurled with equal fervour by 
both sides. But the pro side was ever more insistent that it stood 
at the head of traditional Labor policy. It claimed, quite validly, 
that the powers asked for represented a “substantial instalment” 
of those requested by the Fisher Government. 3 For a time it 
seemed that the Fisher proposals had become holy scripture with 
two sects vehemently disputing whether the latest revelation 
represented a partial manifestation of the divine will, or was 
actually an abominable heresy, the work of Satan in the disguise 
of the providing angel. The crux of the matter really was whether 
changed circumstances of Labor power and opportunity in 1926 
demanded a revision of the previous formulas. Was Labor Party 
official, W. II. Seale, correct when he made the plea: “If ever 
there was a moment in the history of the Labor Movement when 
we should mark time and hold what we have it is now . . ”? 4 Or 
was this merely a short-sighted view which sacrificed the long- 
run welfare of the movement for immediate, but temporary 
advantage? 

The statements of the Executive of the Victorian Labor Party 
emphasized not only their special claim to legitimacy, but their 
view that essential benefits for the working population, national 
child endowment, workmens compensation, and so on, could 
only be secured through use of Federal power. This was true 
enough as far as it went, but did not fully indicate the compelling 
motives behind their position. Basic to the Victorian stand was 
the hope that, in the words of their Executive, “with these powers 
vested in the Federal Parliament the State Upper Houses would be 
deprived of much of their power to stultify the hopes of Labour”. 5 

2 Argtts, 7.6.1926. 4 Labor Daily, 23.7.1926. 

3 West Australian , 15.6.1926. B West Australian , 21.6.1926; 15.7.1926. 
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Victorian Labor suffered severely from this disability. It may also 
not be entirely coincidental that, at the same time as it was seeking 
unification under the lead of D. L. McNamara, Victorian Labor 
also sought to establish a larger measure of control over the Labor 
Party Conference and Federal Executive. It sought a modified 
system of representation according to numerical strength instead 
of equal numbers from each State, which would have given it much 
more voting power. 6 These unsuccessful attempts to alter the 
balance of State power may merely have been the result of a 
general centralizing policy, but, if carried, Victoria would have 
had a lot to say about how a Labor Government ran the powerful 
unitary government it proposed to create. 

Maurice Blackburn, an outspoken member of the Victorian 
Labor "No” Committee, 7 felt that his was the true national out¬ 
look. While it was true, from the Labor viewpoint, that Victoria 
might gain by having a Commonwealth industrial system sub¬ 
stituted for the unsatisfactory State set-up, there had never been 
a time when Labor as a whole was less in need of extended Federal 
power. The greater part of the Labor movement would not gain 
through loss of authority by favourably inclined State Courts. 
“The ‘Yes’ Laborites in Victoria,” Blackburn said in a penetrating 
thrust, "boast of their ‘broad national outlook'. It is nothing better 
than an inverted provincialism, the offspring partly of despair of 
gaining State Control, and ... of the belief that the Common¬ 
wealth is a Victorian institution.” s Another conspicuous example 
of this “inverted provincialism”, an apt term, came from Tasmania. 

Labor in Tasmania 

The Upper Chamber in Tasmania was elected on a property 
franchise, assumed the right both to reject legislation and amend 
money bills, and could not be dissolved. 6 This presented an 
extremely difficult obstacle to the Labor Party. Labor Premier 
Lyons acknowledged that he supported the referendum because 
he had no hope of installing an effective State system—that is, one 

6 Sri! D. L. McNamara, Constitution of the Commonwealth , Melbourne, 
1938, for details. 

7 The “No” Committee included representatives of the Marine Stewards’ 
Union, the Waterside Workers’ Federation, Port Phillip Stevedores’ Associa¬ 
tion, the Victorian Branch of the Australian Railways Union, the Tramway 
Employees’ Association, and the Paper Mill Employees’ Union. (Argus, 
18.6.1926.) The “No” side commanded considerable union support, since the 
vote in the Trades Hall Council on a motion favouring the referendum was 
64-40. ( Register , 17.7.1926.) 

8 Argus, 19.6.1926; 2.9.1926. 0 Round Table, vol. 15, pp. 589-90. 
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favourable to Labor. It took years for the whole of the Upper 
House to reach the electors, he complained, so that any court they 
got would have to be acceptable to these hostile interests. In 
order to be “fair to the workers of my State”, 10 Lyons stated, and 
to be consistent with former views, he felt compelled to seek the 
establishment of the new Federal Court. The State basis of this 
decision is clearly visible, yet it would be incorrect to say that 
devotion to the principle of unification was not also an important 
factor. We shall see that Labor men in other States were prepared 
to risk loss of popularity and worse in order to stand up for deeply 
felt views. Significantly, the greater part of such sentiment 
came from those identified with Commonwealth power—union 
and political officials associated with Commonwealth-wide 
organizations. 

Union Support 

The Commonwealth Council of Federated Unions was an 
organization composed of a majority of those trade unions, except¬ 
ing the Australian Workers’ Union, which operated under awards 
of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. The Executive of the 
organization claimed to represent more than 350,000 unionists. 11 
It was the main trade union organization operating in support of 
the Commerce and Industry amendment. In addition to the general 
pro-referendum Labor arguments it stressed the disabilities in¬ 
curred through lack of a common rule. “The delay and cost,” it 
submitted, “has, at times, brought some unions almost to financial 
ruin.” 12 The Council also claimed the mantle of radical leadership. 
Citing the Melbourne Argus of 28th June to the effect that the 
referendum meant a “tremendous stride towards socialization of 
industry...”, it accused the labour opposition of nefarious alliance 
with the capitalistic enemy. Naturally the recrimination was 
reciprocated. 

The burden of the labour attack on the Commonwealth Council 
centred around the claim that it really did not represent any 

10 Labor Daily , 29.6.1926. 

11 The Manifesto of the Council was signed by President A. C. Long (Boot 
Employees); Vice-Presidents: C. E. Mundy (Amalgamated Engineering 
Union); and A. S. Drakeford (Locomotive Firemen); the Executive Com¬ 
mittee: C. J. Bennett (Blacksmiths' Society of Australia); H. Carter (Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Trades); R. V. Keave (Australian Railways Union) and 
P. Meyers (Tanners and Leather Dressers); and the Secretaries S. E. Pratt 
(Australian Journalists' Association) and C. Crofts (Federated Gas Em¬ 
ployees). (Mitchell Library, Sydney.) 

12 Ibid., and West Australian , 8.7.1926. 
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substantial union interest or strength. The New South Wales 
Trades and Labour Council dismissed the Council as being merely 
a Victorian organization. 13 The Voice of Labor claimed that 
Council officials spoke “only for themselves but nobody else”. 
Their position could not help being “ludicrous” when many State 
unions were repudiating the action of their national officials. 
While C. Crofts, for example, was leading the Council’s campaign, 
the largest branch of his union, the Gas Workers’ Union of New 
South Wales, was strongly anti-referendum. Even the Victorian 
branch of the Clothing Trades Union would not support their 
General Secretary, Mr II. Carter. 14 National unions arc, after 
all, coalitions of State unions with varying degrees of cohesiveness 
and sometimes differing interests. Here was one case where a State 
branch could well have believed that its immediate interest 
demanded a separate policy. In a conversation with the author, 
Mr J. T. Lang stressed that rank and file pressure could have 
“pitched out” pro-referendum leaders in New South Wales. The 
workers were far too conscious of recent benefits received to risk 
jeopardizing them. 15 To what extent union officials would be re¬ 
sponsive to short-term pressures of this kind is a question we 
cannot answer. In many cases State officials appeared to need no 
prodding of any kind. Their power and influence might also be 
diminished with a transfer of authority from State to Nation. 

Brian Fitzpatrick has noted that “necessities of organization 
which were created by the institution and extension of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court have been of the first import¬ 
ance as the conditions in which the federalizing of the trade union 
movement has been brought about.” 10 Those union officials who 
dealt with Commonwealth problems could be expected to develop 
a national perspective. Their prestige and authority would natur¬ 
ally tend to fluctuate as the Commonwealth Court become more 
or less important in the lives and fortunes of the union members. 
It would not be too surprising if they came to believe that what 
was good for their status was also good for the workers they 
represented. 

Even so apparently beneficial a principle as the “common 
rule” could lead to a conflict of interest within union ranks. Maurice 
Blackburn, noted as an expert on union affairs, pointed out that 
while some unions manifestly benefited from the application of 

13 Argus, 3.6.1926. 

14 Australian Worker, 28.7.1926. 

1B Interview with J. T. Lang, 26.5.1955. 

10 B. Fitzpatrick, The British Empire in Australia, Melbourne, 1941, p. 502. 
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the common rule others just as surely did not. While some unions 
found that their membership greatly increased under this rule, 
others had just the opposite experience. It appeared that the 
workers in the industries covered by the adversely affected 
groups discovered that, under the common rule, they could enjoy 
union benefits without paying union dues. 17 

The union attitude towards the referendum was further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that an organization made up of representa¬ 
tives from State Trades and Labour Councils, called the 
Interstate Conference of Trades and Labour Councils, was 
meeting to discuss the question of shorter hours. It stopped its 
ordinary business to discuss the referendum and decided to recom¬ 
mend that the workers of Australia vote against the referendum. 
The Conference Secretary, Mr E. J. Holloway, was instructed to 
point out in its publicity that while the Commonwealth Council 
could speak only to Federal unions, its recommendation was 
directed to all the nation’s voters. 18 The Victorian Trades Hall 
complained that this Interstate Conference was not empowered 
to discuss the referendum at all. 19 It would have been no wonder 
if the community came to the conclusion that there was no such 
animal as “the union viewpoint”, and greater confusion was in 
store. 

The more bitterly anti-referendum forces were impelled to find 
reasons to explain away this open division. The pro people could 
not really be true Labor men. There must be nefarious motives. 
The Communist organ, Workers* Weekly, suggested that “quite a 
number of alleged labor leaders have received intimation that 
they will receive arbitration appointments if they support the 
referendum. Hence their support” 20 The Labor Daily was only a 
little less positive, mentioning strong rumours that the Melbourne 
Trades Hall attitude was due to the promise of “cushy jobs” to 
referendum supporters. 21 A few days before the vote a leaflet was 
issued attacking those it called “Labour Traitors and Capitalist 
Tyrants”, namely the leaders of the Victorian Labor Party. The 
Victorian Central Executive expressed its displeasure at this tactic 
which was reliably reported to have “created considerable bitter¬ 
ness”. 22 


Argus , 9.8.1926. 

18 Ibid., 4.6.1926; West Australian , 8.6.1926. Mr Holloway was also secre¬ 
tary of the pro-referendum Melbourne Trades Hall Council. 

19 Argus, 8.6.1926. 21 Labor Daily, 5.8.1926. 

20 Workers’ Weekly, 31.8.1926. 22 Kalgoorlie Miner , 6.9.1926. 
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LABOR OPPOSITION TO THE 
REFERENDUM 


Trade Unions Favour State Courts 

A large section of the trade union membership and officialdom 
were at this time keenly aware of the advantages conferred or 
promised by favourable State industrial legislation. Labor Govern¬ 
ments were in power in every State except Victoria. The intro¬ 
duction of the 44-hour week in New South Wales merely high¬ 
lighted the existence of smaller, but tangible, benefits arranged 
by other State Labor Governments. And there was felt to be much 
advantage in being able to apply to the Commonwealth Arbitra¬ 
tion Court if dissatisfied with a State award. The Weslralian 
Worker, edited by John Curtin, expressed this attitude well. It 
insisted on the “right” of unions to “choose their venue”. It was 
“unjustifiable” to force unions “which for their own reasons prefer” 
one court to have to go to another. They had nothing against the 
Federal Court, to be sure, “and to the extent that unions desire 
to utilize it no one will object”. 1 Ex-Senator Arthur Rae bluntly 
expressed the more militant viewpoint. Why shouldn’t some 
unions run between the two sets of courts trying to get the best 
deal?- Doesn’t the capitalist try to get all he can? And 

when by an oversight or through their unscientific methods, or their 
own conflicting interests, they leave loopholes through which the 
workers can draw some few slender advantages, what arrant fools 
we would be to help them close the gaps and patch their rotten 
social structure. 3 

1 Wcxtralian Worker, 23.7.1920. 

2 The Federal Arbitration Court, for one, did not think this practice ought 
to be allowed. It refused to grant an application by the Federated Moulders’ 
Union for termination of its Commonwealth award because it was convinced 
that the only purpose of the request was to apply to the New South Wales 
Industrial Commission where the union could hope to secure 48 hours’ pay 
for 44 hours of work. The union was forced to wait until the expiration of 
its contract. (Sun, 25.5.1926.) 

3 Labor Daily, 18.6.1926. 
n 
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The issue of the Australian Worker, dated 19th May 1926, which 
must have been printed before Bruce announced his proposals on 
17th May, clearly shows the changes wrought in certain unions’ 
attitudes by short-run considerations. 

An article entitled “Bruce’s Opportunity” set out all, or virtually 
all, the complaints Bruce later made against the arbitration system. 
It pointed out that Labor Governments in 1911 and 1913 had 
unsuccessfully sought enlargements of Commonwealth powers. 
State rights were then “still narrowing the national outlook”. 
Hughes’s 1919 attempt at reform of the Constitution failed since 
Labor would not trust him—but a Labor Government would have 
carried it by an “overwhelming majority”. The article ended with 
this plea: 

... It is absolutely necessary now . . . that the powers of the 
Commonwealth Court should be enlarged . . . anarchy cannot be 
ended too soon. The only effective step open to the Prime Minister 
is to follow the lead given by the Fisher Government . . . when it 
appealed for authority to deal with the terms and conditions of labor 
and employment in any industry . . . and the settlement of all indus¬ 
trial disputes. Mr Bruce has a unique opportunity to prove his 
genuineness. Will he avail himself of it? 4 

Bruce was so soon proved to be “genuine” that he gave the 
Australian Workers’ Union no time to recover from its embarrass¬ 
ment. The union hardly tried to square its subsequent opposition 
to the referendum with the above statement which represents its 
theoretical, as opposed to its practical, views. There was too much 
at stake to bother about small matters of consistency. 

On 21st May Mr E. Grayndler, General Secretary of the A.W.U., 
reported that virtually all unions then under the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court would have nothing more to do with it as soon 
as their awards expired. The conservative bias of the Court had 
compelled these unions to seek justice from other tribunals.' 5 Later 
in the campaign Grayndler issued a manifesto fully explaining 
the A.W.U. position. For twenty years, he claimed, the A.W.U. 
had loyally abided by the Federal Court and had obtained all it 
could “hope to gain from old-fashioned judges” under an “old- 
fashioned act”. Under the new State Labor Governments the 
workers had the opportunity of appealing to more receptive 
tribunals such as the one run by Justice Piddington in New South 
Wales. And then, in large block letters, the manifesto concluded: 

4 Australian Worker, 19.5.1926. Emphasis in original. 

5 Westralian Worker , 21.5.1926. 
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WITH BRIGHTER PROSPECTS IN TIIE STATE COURTS WE MUST 

MARSHAL ALL OUR FORCES AND FIGHT TOOTH AND NAIL 

TO PREVENT TIIE FRUITS OF OUR VICTORIES BEING SNATCHED 

AWAY. 0 

J. J. Daly, South Australian member of the Labor Federal Execu¬ 
tive, reported a series of instances where the workers had done 
much better in the State than in the Commonwealth Courts. 7 
In 1913, Daly recalled, granting full power to the Commonwealth 
Court was a “dream” which the workers hoped would bring them 
many advantages. But “now to many South Australian workers 
the dream has become a nightmare” in which they are threatened 
with loss of the many benefits conferred by State Courts in recent 
years. “Even at the risk of being dubbed ‘parochial’,” Daly vowed, 
“we are going to hold on to what we have.” 8 There is no better 
statement of the pervading sentiment among Labor people in 
favour of holding on to a good thing while they had it. 

This sudden affection for State Courts spread quickly. 0 Sydney 
Smith, Secretary of the Bank Officers’ Association, had no doubt 
that “the New South Wales [arbitration] system is positively the 
best of its kind ... superior by a long way to the proposed Federal 
legislation”. Why, the Federal Court had awarded his union much 
less than the State Court, and even less than the employers were 
willing to give. From this it was but a short distance to the argu¬ 
ment: if unification was so wonderful why not give everything 
over to the Imperial Government? 10 More to the point was the 
often advanced contention that the referendum was designed to 
destroy friendly State Courts and render them impotent to help 
the worker. And with loss of the Courts, all other beneficial legis¬ 
lation in the States would be nullified. 11 The Western Australian 
branch of the Printing Industries Union, then enjoying a 44- to 
46-hour week, recalled the dastardly manner in which the Hughes 
Government took the 44-hour week away from the Engineers, and 
desired to give “plain indication to the Federal authorities that 

0 Australian Worker , 21.7.1926. 

7 Ibid., 14.7.1926. 

« Ibid. 

0 But in Queensland the A.R.U. was hostile to both proposals and to the 
Labor State; Government with its A.W.U. supporters. Hence it attacked 
supporters of the referendum as “reactionary politicians” relying on Parlia¬ 
ment instead of direct action, and at the same time declared that every State 
was a “class instrument . . . whether controlled by Labor or Tory in either 
State or Nation it has always taken a stand against the working class”. 
(Advocate , 15.8.1926.) 

10 Labor Daily , 27.5.1926. 

n e.g. Westralian Worker , 11.6.1926. 
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The Political Opportunist: Don’t you see Bruce’s object comrades? 
He wants you to vote "Yes” so as to take away my opportunity to 
promise you 36, 30, or 28 hours in return for your vote. 

(A cartoon that was extensively used in the recent Referendum Campaign.) 

—Australian National Review , 25th September 1926 


they must in no way interfere with the hard-won wage standards 
and working conditions now in operation”. 12 

The section of Labor which supported the referendum found it 
essential to counter this argument. Matt Charlton pointed out that 
under the present system employers could easily create a dispute 
and bring the unions before the Federal Court whose awards now 

12 West Australian , 24.8.1926. 
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superseded any State law. A 48-hour week could then be simply 
reimposed. 13 

The view that favourable State awards were especially sacro¬ 
sanct was in any case an illusion. An anti-Labor State Government 
could lengthen hours by legislation. The Storey Government in 
New South Wales had in fact done just that. 

Unions Fear Governmental Regulation: The A.W.U. 

While the major interest in the referendum centred upon the 
transfer of power over industrial matters to the new Common¬ 
wealth authority, Bruce’s proposals also included one which gave 
the Commonwealth Parliament the right to legislate in relation to 
trusts and combinations in restraint of trade, trade unions, and 
associations of employers or of employees for industrial purposes. 
Their formation, dissolution, regulation and control were to come 
under Federal jurisdiction. 

Bruce pointed out that the trend was “towards combination”. 
If combinations obtained “a stranglehold upon the community 
and proceeded to exploit it for their own benefit” Parliament must 
have power of control. As for trade unions, it was a pity that the 
“opposition and dislike of many reactionary employers” had pre¬ 
vented them from receiving “complete legislative recognition”. 
Legislation would be introduced “for the purpose of assisting trade 
unionists” by giving unions legal status—and legal duties. To Labor 
sceptics Bruce gave an “assurance” that he had “no desire to 
interfere with trade unionism”, and did not wish “to hamper the 
unions in their legitimate functions of collective bargaining in 
order to improve the conditions of their members”. 1 1 

As the referendum campaign wore on, Bruce’s conception of the 
sphere of the unions’ “legitimate functions” became more explicit. 
In order to ensure that “a genuine majority of members of unions 
should exercise control over things done and money spent in their 
name”, Bruce announced he would call for legislation authorizing 
the Commonwealth Government to conduct secret ballots in union 
elections, lie claimed to be unable to understand the furore this 
proposal created in union circles. If these union leaders were so 
positive that “the actions and expenditures of the [union] execu¬ 
tive ... always represented the desire of most of the members ...”, 
the Prime Minister reasoned, why should they object to the demo¬ 
cratic method of learning that desire? If the contrary were true, 
then it was high time for legislation regulating unions to the same 

13S.M.//., 28.8.1926. n CT.D., vol. 113, 20.5.1926, pp. 2169-70. 
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extent as friendly societies and directors of companies. 15 The 
Minister for Customs, Mr Pratten, was more blunt in declaring that 
the Commonwealth should not remain powerless to “restore to 
the members of certain great Federal unions the control of their 
unions, and . . . union funds which have been seized by union 
bosses”. And a major method of controlling these “bosses” would 
be to provide for “the compulsory audit of the books of the 
union”.™ Nationalist Senator Pearce added that making the union 
responsible could only be “effectively done by Federal legisla¬ 
tion”. 17 This was precisely what many unions feared. 

The Australian Workers’ Union was the most outspoken voice 
against any attempt to regulate unions. II. E. Bootc, the free- 
swinging editor of tlicir journal, warned of the dire plot to control 
the unions. The Bruce Government wanted “power to pry into . . . 
[union] books under the pretence of auditing their finances”.™ 
And in their major manifesto of the referendum campaign the 
A.W.U. cried that government agents would be sent into their 
offices and interfere in their internal affairs. Even worse things 
would happen, for “the introduction of spies into the unions would 
inevitably follow; and the entire fabric of unionism would soon 
be honeycombed with suspicion, distrust, and carefully fomented 
dissension.” 10 The A.W.U. was unwilling to open its affairs to in¬ 
spection. In part its fear may have stemmed from genuine belief in 
“capitalist interference”. But no doubt the oft-repeated allegation 
that the only way to win an election in the A.W.U. was to count 
the ballots also played its part. Outside control might mean the 
replacement of the old oligarchy with a new one. With the rise of 
Mussolini so recent it did not take long for Bruce to be pictured 
as just another Fascist. All the hopeful union-smashers and “every 
fascist sympathizer who would like to don a black shirt and 
discipline the workers with fire stick and castor-oil” were on 
Bruce’s side.- 0 But the scare image of the general strike was even 
more potent. Bruce was portrayed as an old Empire-lover at heart 
who “would love to be able to barricade the streets and patrol 
them with tanks and machine-gun squadrons, as they do in Eng¬ 
land whenever the workers open their mouths to plead for some 
respite from their poverty-stricken conditions”. 21 It was indeed 
a touching picture. 

Editor Boote was an excellent propagandist. lie followed the 

i- r » Argus, 25.8.1926. 10 West Australian , 7.7.1926. 

io Sun, 22.8.1926, 31.8.1926. 20 Australian Worker, 28.7.1926. 

17 Argus , 16.8.1926. 21 Ibid., 21.7.1926. 
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Labor line, popularized by Frank Anstey, of identifying Bruce 
with the hateful British upper classes. Bruce was 

entirely devoid of Australian sentiment. lie got his education at 
Cambridge, and he takes his politics from Downing Street. This 
country, for him, is merely an appendage of Great Britain, and the 
providentially provided happy hunting ground for British capitalists. 
He picked up those ideas in the fashionable clubs of London. 22 

For his part, Bruce repeatedly denied any intention of inter¬ 
fering with “legitimate” union functions. He wanted only to safe¬ 
guard the workers’ interests. 2 '* Everything depended on liow one 
defined “legitimate”, but this vital issue was never really debated. 
Should a union be run by a minority of active persons who are 
sufficiently interested to spend time and effort on its affairs, or 
should machinery be evolved enforcing the participation, at least 
by ballot, of all union members? Would the compelled mass parti¬ 
cipation change the character of unions making them far less 
militant? Would the Labor Party find it considerably more diffi¬ 
cult to secure contributions if a majority of all union members 
had to agree to such expenditure? It could not have been expected 
that the atmosphere of a referendum campaign would prove 
conducive to discussion of such questions. Instead, the inevitable 
slugging match ensued, with the sole result of increasing the 
antagonism to the referendum. And when the Labor Opposition 
was able to quote ex-Senator Drake-Broekman, the Nationalist 
Campaign Director, to the effect that the Essential Services amend¬ 
ment was designed to give the Commonwealth “power to take the 
same kind of action in Australia as was taken in Great Britain 
during the General Strike”, 21 fear woidd increase the fury of 
opposition attack still further. A union like the Federated Society 
of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders illustrates this fierce distrust 
of the Bruce Government. The union felt that after the election 
Bruce could say that the people had given him a mandate to 
form “scab unions”. Bruce might protest that no Government 
would ever be so foolish as to try to destroy unionism, but he 
was merely the tool of the capitalists and would do as his masters 
ordered. 2 '* On this level the issue was joined. 

Although the A.W.U. did not file financial returns of its expendi¬ 
tures during the referendum it must have contributed to “No” 
committees and otherwise spent a considerable amount during the 
campaign. It put out many leaflets and sent speakers around the 

22 Ibid., 25.8.1926. 24 Australian Worker, 4.8.1926. 
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country. On 23rd June the union called upon its members to 
contribute a “voluntary” levy of two shillings and sixpence lest 
the Labor movement lose all its gains and be driven to a “condition 
of anarchy, chaos, and despair” 20 Considering that the A.W.U. 
then claimed a membership somewhere between 135,000 and 
150,000 members, about one-fifth of the nation’s unionists, 27 even 
a less than 50 per cent response would have meant quite a sum 
in addition to other funds available. The A.W.U. fought with all 
its strength. 

The New South Wales A.L.P. 

If the referendum was to be decided on the basis of which side 
could conjure up the longest “parade of horrors” the Executive 
of the New South Wales Labor Party would not be found wanting. 
It brought together in one manifesto virtually every catastrophic 
event which could possibly befall the Labor movement. The refer¬ 
endum proposals were not merely dangerous or vicious but “the 
most dastardly attempt that has ever been made upon the liberties” 
of Australian trade unions. The following calamities were sure to 
result from their approval: 

(1) the undermining of our Parliamentary institutions; (2) industrial 
conscription; (3) the rule of bogus unions and industrial unrest; 
(4) the tying up or confiscation of union funds, the fining and 
imprisonment of Labour leaders; (5) the hamstringing, hobbling, 
and breaking up of every Labour organization in Australia ... (7) the 
impossibility of Labour again securing the reins of government by 
crippling their organizations; (8) the closing down of all Labour 
journals; (9) the gaoling and deportation of Labour’s best fighters; 
(10) the repeal of the 44-hour week and other Labour laws; (11) the 
nullifying of all Labour legislation in every State which conflicts 
with capitalistic interests. 28 

This imposing list, however, did not necessarily win the prize, for 
other Labor politicians were vying for honours and had most 
fertile imaginations. Mr Keegan, M.L.C., saw workers being shot 
down by the thousands. If others saw this referendum as the worst 
blow to befall Australian labour Keegan would not be outdone. 
He brought in the world. The referendum was “the cruellest form 
of industrial conscription ever imposed on the workers of any 
country, and if it becomes law it will create the bloodiest revolution 
in history”. 25 * Apparently, nothing but the best for Australia. 

20 West Australian , 24.6.1926. 28 West Australian , 22.7.1926. 

27 Australian Worker , 2.6.1926. 20 Argus , 11.8.1926. 
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Mr Baddeley, Minister for Mines and Labour and a leading 
figure in the Lang Government, had visions of the return of the 
convict system, replete with the overseer’s lash and military repres¬ 
sion. If Mr Bruce had forgotten, Mr Baddeley vividly remembered 
the “time when the Gatling guns were sent to Broken Hill to force 
the workers to submission*'. 30 The parallel was undoubtedly felt 
to be too obvious to require elucidation. 

Labor Premier Lang of New South Wales was a far more subtle 
practitioner of political magic. lie seized upon any incident that 
could, by any stretch of the imagination, be used to pose a threat 
to the workers most sensitive spot—his pocket. When the Metal 
Trades Employers’ Association, to take a typical instance, put an 
advertisement in a London paper saying there was a shortage of 
boilermakers in Sydney and inviting immigration, Lang proceeded 



“If tlu* miniimini wage of all wage earners in the Commonwealth were 
decreased by the modest sum of one shilling a week, the saving to the 
employers of Australia would amount to £3,650,000 a year, and if 
the working week were increased by only one hour, it would return 
to those same employers the immense sum of £13,000,000 a year.” 

—Labor Premier Lang. 

—Labor Daily (Sydney), :3nl Scpfeinlier Jf)20 


to show how this was part of the referendum plot against the 
workers. Despite the fact, Lang asserted, that some boilermakers 
were actually out of work, the employers desired to flood the labour 

30 Labor Daily , 12.8.1926. 
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market, with diabolical intent, just before the referendum. Why? 
Because they wanted a big labour surplus on hand which would 
be ‘ready to accept the lower conditions that the proposed Federal 
‘authorities’ would ... order”. 31 Traditional fear of depressed stan¬ 
dards due to immigration of foreign labour was thus skilfully 
connected with the immediate evil at hand. 

The Labor Daily , the New South Wales Labor Party’s news¬ 
paper, had no truck with subtleties and resorted to out and out 
vilification. When it was reported in the “capitalist press” that 
Bruce had said lie would be “delighted” to accept an invitation to 
visit Mussolini if he had time (he didn’t), the paper christened him 
with the title of “Brucolini”. After all, it reasoned, “a man is known 
by the company he keeps ...” This, of course, would not be 
regarded as what we call “guilt by association”, but merely a 
commonsense assumption of everyday life. As a parting shot a 
few days before the vote on the referendum the Labor Daily 
announced: “Mr Bruce is a practised hypocrite.” 32 

Bruce found it necessary to try to counteract this kind of Labor 
opposition, not by claiming excessive virtue for himself or his gov¬ 
ernment, but by asserting that it would be disadvantageous for 
him even to try to smash unions or confiscate their funds. “Baldly 
speaking,” he countered, “that is rot. Any sane person knows that 
if the Ministry so desired that could happen today. A majority of 
the people of Australia favours legitimate unionism and any 
ministry that dared to attempt to destroy it would meet with 
political extinction.” 33 A pro-referendum Victorian Labor M.L.A., 
Frank Brennan, contributed the same sort of argument. In his view 
the “argument of potential destructiveness” demonstrated much 
imagination but little knowledge of the realities of the situation. If 
it so desired the present Government could use its taxation powers 
to cripple unionism. And Brennan continued: 

There may be many reasons why governments do not make 
fanatical attacks on organized labor, but there is one sufficient and 
obvious reason. Governments may smash trade unions, but trade 
unions through the ballot box can smash governments. 

Brennan even felt it a good idea for Parliament to regulate trade 
unions, helping them whenever possible, correcting them when¬ 
ever necessary. 34 This was but one indication of a serious 
divergence within the ranks of Labor both on tactical and 
ideological grounds. 

si Ibid., 19.8.1926. 

32 Ibid., 1.9.1926. 
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State Rights Sentiment 

It was only necessary for important State rights conflicts to 
develop to show how deeply Labor was divided. With Labor in 
office in five of the six States, the burden of defence against what 
was seen as attempted encroachment by the Commonwealth 
Government fell into Labor hands. In the resulting conflict the 
Labor forces were by no means alone. We shall find that the two 
opposing parties and the groups behind them were also involved 
in substantial conflicts. In New South Wales, to take a key case, 
the Federal Parliamentary leaders of all three parties supported 
the referendum while their counterparts in the State were among 
its fiercest opponents. In each party the conflicts took characteristic 
turns. 

It is generally more difficult for a State Labor Party to take a 
public State rights position than for either of its opponents. Lip- 
service at least to Party tradition may demand that such feelings, 
however strong, be expressed covertly. Yet this referendum wit¬ 
nessed the most blatant defence of State rights by entrenched State 
Labor Governments. In a period when the feeling for separation 
was becoming strong in the west this was perhaps not entirely 
unexpected from Western Australian quarters. And other matters 
had arisen to embitter the relations between the States and the 
Commonwealth Government. 

The major bone of contention was the question of State-Federal 
financial relations. The Australian Constitution contains no 'per¬ 
manent provision assuring the States of a definite share in the 
moneys raised by the Commonwealth. Since 1910 the Common¬ 
wealth had paid the States 25s. per head of population. After the 
first world war a series of complex negotiations failed to bring 
forth a new basis. In 1926 the Federal Treasurer, Dr Earle Page, 
introduced a new proposal calling for the elimination of the 
existing “per capita payments’', the surrendering to the States of 
land taxes and estate duties, and a reduction of Commonwealth 
income tax.* 15 This scheme met with vehement opposition in 
virtually all State quarters. Western Australia's Labor Premier, 
P. Collier, sounded the alarm against unification. He would alert 
his people to the danger that the Commonwealth would take over 
certain State activities by making the States too poor to afford 
them. 30 Other Labor Premiers, like J. Gunn of South Australia, 
cried out against the “reduction of the ambit of the States". 37 The 
Federal Parliamentary Labor Party felt it necessary to oppose the 

35 Round Table , vol. 16, pp. 846-7. 37 Sun, 12.6.1926. 
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proposal as “unfair to State Governments”. 38 The same writer 
on the Australian Worker , W. D. Ileher, who the week before 
had condemned State rights attitudes, saw the whole scheme as a 
plot to prevent Labor State Governments from pursuing humani¬ 
tarian legislation and undertaking “Socialist experiments”. 39 The 
conservative State forces were equally vigorous in making tlicir 
protests known. 

Newspapers were full of controversy over both the referendum 
and the abandonment of per capita payments. Many referendum 
supporters complained that this issue had been brought forward 
at the same time as the new financial proposals. Premier Lyons 
stated that this coincidence would doom the plan in Tasmania. 40 
The Sydney Morning Herald reported that, in Tasmania, the 
referendum was “inextricably” linked with the critical financial 
position of the State. There was also resentment at State failure to 
receive a special Commonwealth grant. Several referendum 
campaigners found that the people were too concerned over their 
monetary straits to give much consideration to other matters. 41 

Premier Collier delivered the most virulent attacks upon the 
referendum from the State rights position. The States, he cried, 
must never give ill to the “octopus-like” policy of the Common¬ 
wealth lest they lose all powers of self-government. He for one 
had “learned by bitter experience not to trust the Commonwealth”. 
He would not be caught by its siren song. Collier saw 

the Federal spider spinning a web to catch the unfortunate State 
flies. We arc invited to walk into the beautiful parlour . . . and, if we 
were so foolish as to accept this invitation the spider would suck 
our blood. 

If the per capita plan and the Commerce and Industry proposal 
succeeded, Western Australia would become a “vassal State”. The 
present State industrial Act worked well and there was no justifica¬ 
tion for any alteration. Clearly, Collier felt, the desire for Federal 
aggrandizement through the imposition of unification was behind 
the whole thing. 42 The Western Australian Premier called upon 
the Senate to defend the “spirit of Federation” against the machina¬ 
tions of Bruce who “with a display of autocratic arrogance, 
unparalleled in Australian political history”, was determined to 
bring the States to their knees. Senators must vote as they thought 
right and not be “leg-roped and silenced”. 43 But in this case, as in 

3 « A.L.P. Federal Conference, 1927, p. 38. *1 S.M.H., 28.8.1926. 
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others, the Senators followed Party instructions and passed the 
referendum Act with overwhelming majorities in both parties. 

Premier Lang of New South Wales found no difficulty in being 
a State lighter in unificationist clothing. In April he was reported 
in the Labor Daily as favouring the abolition of State parliaments. 
One central parliament would be more than enough if linked with 
delegations of power to provincial councils . 44 Yet Lang could play 
the part of State righter with the best of them. He too could angrily 
oppose Bruce’s financial proposal and industrial amendment, and 
bemoan the fact that the Senate was “a legislative Chamber which 
has long forgotten the original reasons for its existence, to defend 
and preserve State rights ”. 41 Asked to explain this apparent contra¬ 
diction Lang declared that if unification was to come, all well and 
good, but it must go all the way and not be accomplished in bits 
and pieces. One big difficulty was that Federal politicians came to 
think they were “superior beings ”. 40 Jn other words, Lang was a 
unificationist as long as unification was an impractical vision 
demanding no immediate action, and a State righter in virtually all 
practical matters. Lang would almost certainly have been a big 
figure in any unified government, but until then he was going to 
defend the source of his immediate power. 

Lang lost few opportunities for stealing a march on the Federal 
Government, or for asserting the States’ prerogatives in some 
manner. When a serious coal strike broke out in early May the 
Labor Daily revealed to the faithful that they need not give up 
hope. Although the matter was acknowledged to be of Federal 
concern this was “just one of those tangles that only a Baddeley 
or a Lang could unravel’, and Lang’s Minister for Mines and 
Labour was undaunted. He wrote to the mine employers suggest¬ 
ing a conference with Justice Piddington, New South Wales Indus¬ 
trial Commissioner, to resolve the dispute. Mr Baddeley, the paper 
observed, wished to create a precedent for the settling of Federal 
disputes with State machinery. “Such a step has never before 
been contemplated since the establishment of Federal Courts of 
Arbitration .” 47 A more direct clash was precipitated when Lang 
decided to appoint special State scrutineers to check the work of 
the Commonwealth officials who were to tally the vote of the 
referendum. This could not help but give the impression that the 
State feared corruption at Commonwealth hands. These tactics 
were condemned by II. E. Pratten, the Nationalist Minister for 
Trade and Customs, who sharply commented that they were a 

11 Bulletin , 24.6.1920. 40 Interview with J. T. Lang, 20.5. 1 955. 
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waste of money and would not be found necessary outside of 
New South Wales and but for Mr Lang . 48 In reply Lang character¬ 
istically returned to the attack giving much evidence of his strong 
will. It might be true that, except for the Conscription referendum, 
State scrutineers had never been used. But: 

The rights of New South Wales have for too long remained un¬ 
asserted. The more the Commonwealth and the States confine them¬ 
selves to the duties coming within their direct control, the more 
advancement will be made. . . . 

The expenditure which the State has been forced to incur in order 
to insure an efficient check on the referendum count is a mere trifle 
compared with the large expenditure by the Commonwealth on a 
referendum designed to rob the electors of their rights at the ballot- 
box. 49 

Evidently any expenditure not favoured by Lang was unjustified. 
Besides, a lot of good Labor men could be paid one pound a day 
for four days, a tangible reminder of the value of loyalty to the 
State and Mr Lang. 

One of Lang’s chief methods of attacking the referendum was 
to build up the State as a superior instrument for accomplishing 
social purposes. He admitted that the Fisher Government’s amend¬ 
ments were much needed at the time. But since then vital changes 
in industrial laws had taken place in the States catering far more 
successfully for popular demands. In New South Wales, measures 
such as widows’ pensions, early closing, improved workmen’s 
compensation, and so on had met the demands of the electors . 50 
This refrain was picked up by other anti-referendum people like 
ex-Senator Arthur Rae who was convinced that “in actual prac¬ 
tice all our worthwhile reforms have been pioneered through State 
Parliaments .. .” 51 This absurdly exaggerated claim is a neat illus¬ 
tration of the way in which interest exercises its influence upon 
opinion. 

The other side of this argument was to raise the spectre of the 
loss of the good things obtained from the State government. The 
people must beware lest the Commonwealth, in Lang’s phrase, 

4 « Sun, 3.9.1926; Argus, 27.8.1926. 
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‘‘strangle old age pensions, motherhood endowment, and widows’ 
pensions”. 5 - It was not a happy picture. The Labor Daily preferred 
to put it on a more personal basis, saying: 

Do the workers realize that the referendum is first of all a challenge 
to Mr Lang and his government; that if “yes” wins the day they can 
expect to revert to the longer working hours and lose all the benefits 
that Mr Lang has conferred upon them? 53 

Perhaps the word “Lang” had become a synonym for “Labor 
Party”. It remained only for Lang to proclaim that all recent 
industrial difficulties had been “caused by Federal interference” 54 
and this part of the case was complete. 

What were others to make of Lang the champion of State rights? 
Mr Ley, the M.P. for Barton, refused to believe that the leopard 
had changed its spots. No matter how his current actions appeared 
Lang was still a centralist at heart. The best Mr Ley could do was 
to create a new political category and label Lang as a prime 
example of that animal the “unificationist gone off his oats”. 55 

In Tasmania a disagreement developed between the Labor 
Government and the Trades Hall. Despite the fact that Premier 
Lyons and the majority of politicians were in favour of the refer¬ 
endum, they took a neutral position officially because of strong 
opposition from the unions. While the political men may have 
viewed the referendum as an opportunity to get around a difficult 
Upper House, the unionists apparently feared it as a hostile 
attempt to destroy their organizations in the guise of regulating 
them. 50 

In South Australia events tended to preclude the emergence 
of a stable pattern. O 11 <Sth June the State A.L.P. decided to come 
out in favour of the referendum. Its leaders were reported to be 
determined to uphold the Party platform and support the position 
of its Federal members. 57 Substantial trade union opposition was 
reported, however, and on the 22nd of the month the United 
Trades and Labour Council decided to conduct its own campaign 
against the referendum. 58 At the end of the third week in July 
Premier Gunn was still confidently able to say, “I think that Mr 
Charlton has taken the proper stand, and I am going whole¬ 
heartedly to support him.” 50 Nonetheless, only a week later, the 
State Parliamentary Labor Party decided to leave the matter an 

5 - West Australian , 20.7.1926. 51 West Australian , 20.7.1926. 
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open question as had been permitted by the Federal Executive 
of the Party. 00 Then, on 9th August, Gunn was appointed by Bruce 
to the Development and Migration Commission at a salary of 
£2500 a year for five years. 01 This led not only to the necessary 
change in leadership but to a switch on the referendum as well. 
A bare three days later the South Australian Labor Party reversed 
itself and voted to counsel a "No” vote on the referendum. 02 
At the monthly meeting of the South Australian Labor Party 
Council J. Murphy, seconded by T. P. Howard, moved that the 
Party officially oppose both referendum proposals. As he had done 
at the previous meeting held in July the President of the Labor 
Party, Mr O’Halloran, ruled the motion out of order. He explained 
that the State branch was bound by the decision of the Federal 
Executive to leave the matter an open question. In addition, all 
members were bound by the platform of the last Federal Confer¬ 
ence which came out for increased Commonwealth powers. A 
motion was then submitted that the Chairman’s ruling be set 
aside. It was carried 75 to 24. After further manoeuvring the State 
Council, at the instigation of the Trades Ilall forces, voted over¬ 
whelmingly to oppose both amendments. 03 And when the new 
Premier, L. L. Hill, spoke on this subject, he was able to see visions 
of trade unions being torn to pieces by a central government too 
far removed to give proper consideration to State problems. 04 
It seems likely that the A.W.U., a powerful force in the State, 
exerted considerable influence in bringing about the change of 
policy. But no report of this could be located except that 
Grayndler, the Secretary of the A.W.U., attended a meeting of the 
Adelaide Labor "No” Committee on 7th August. 03 Clearly only 
the prestige of Premier Gunn prevented an earlier reversal, and it 
may also have been largely responsible for the first, pro-referen¬ 
dum, stand. 

In two States local conditions left no room for divergence of 
opinion. Anti-Federal feeling was so strong in Western Australia 
that no party could afford to ignore it. Queensland Labor, led by 
the dominating force of the A.W.U., also presented a united front 
in fighting the referendum. A committee of trade union and 
political leaders was formed to carry on the battle. 00 

From the very beginning Bruce was plainly exasperated with 
what he felt was harmful State obstruction of beneficial national 
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purposes. He recognized the large part State feeling would play 
in the referendum and announced in the opening days of Parlia¬ 
ment that: 

If State rights are going to hinder the progress of the nation and 

interfere with the doing of things that are vital to the happiness 

of the whole of the Australian people, they must be thrust aside. 07 

And all this to the accompaniment of Labor cheers and cries of 
“He is seeing the light.” 68 

Perhaps the most valid generalization which can be made from 
the available information on State attitudes is the discouraging one 
that none can really be made. Each State lives its own political 
life and is subject to different pressures. The balance of power 
between and especially within contending groups is dynamic 
rather than static. One simply cannot understand why a particular 
position is taken, nor account for the degree of tenacity with 
which it is held, unless one makes oneself familiar with the con¬ 
temporary local context out of which the various possibilities arise. 
Each party is subject to considerable influence from the major 
pressure groups identified with it. When they feel strongly about 
an issue the politicians will be hard put to resist. And this is true 
among the non-Labor parties as well, despite the less drastic nature 
of their disciplinary machinery. One crucial factor lies therefore in 
the differing abilities of each political body to withstand pressure 
from its supporting groups. This depends on many factors, per¬ 
sonal popularity, need for financial support, degree of dependence 
upon group support for election and so on, all of which go to make 
up power relationships between the forces involved. And since 
political organization is on a State level we need to be acquainted 
with the local balance of power, and the machinery for its estab¬ 
lishment, in order to make sense out of what would otherwise be 
mere fortuitous successions of events. Why were the New South 
Wales Country Party and Nationalist politicians able to maintain 
an independent position? Why could not the Tasmanian unions 
force State Labor politicians to oppose the referendum? While we 
cannot claim to answer these specific questions fully, considerable 
light can be thrown upon the general problem by a detailed review 
of the attempts made to ensure conformity with the policies of 
dominant State groups. Inevitably, it seems, the most vigorous 
attempt was made in the New South Wales Labor Party. A review 
of negotiations concerning the referendum between the Federal 
parties will set the stage for action and intrigue. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


STRESS AND STRAIN IN THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

Negotiations between Bruce and Charlton 

The surprise introduction of the referendum put the Labor 
Opposition in the House in a difficult position. They were not 
completely happy about the proposal, feeling that the Bri ice-Page 
Ministry should have adopted the sweeping language of the 
Fisher amendments, and should not have specified that the indus¬ 
trial powers must be exercised through special “authorities”. They 
also realized that Bruces proposal called for too much national 
power to suit powerful State Governments and unions. But, at the 
same time, the greater number of Parliamentarians felt in duty 
bound to carry into action their loudly and frequently professed 
sentiments in favour of greater Commonwealth powers. Some may 
also have felt that their prestige would be enhanced if they became 
members of a parliament with vastly increased industrial powers. 
From the start the leading Federal politicians sought to influence 
Labor opinion in their direction. 

The Federal Parliamentary Labor Party requested that its repre¬ 
sentatives be allowed to address the Federal Executive of the 
Party. At the same time various State organizations sent letters 
intimating the stand they would take. And W. G. Mahony, M.H.R., 
asked to be heard in opposition to his Federal leaders. 1 In a 
situation where there were wide divergencies within the Party, 
the only body capable of proclaiming a stand which all would 
accept, at least on the surface, was the Federal Executive. The 
Federal Parliamentarians could not hope to cope with both State 
wrath and an adverse decision by the Executive. But, given any 
decision short of a direct command to oppose the referendum, 
they could claim superior authority for the stand they wished to 
take. Further, they could expect that the Executive would defend 
them against reprisal. After all, the power of the Federal Executive 
would have been worthless if State parties could punish anyone 
who abided by the formers decisions. 

1 A.L.P. Federal Conference, 1927, p. 33. 
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In the House Charlton tried stalling tactics. The Federal Execu¬ 
tive had not given the word as yet, and he could not afford to be 
caught without instructions. The Labor leader suggested post¬ 
poning the referendum until a Constitutional Convention could be 
convened. He proposed consultation with the States. Finally, on 
2nd June 1926, Charlton proposed that the Government withdraw 
its proposals and put forward his own. These called for amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution by giving Parliament itself full powers 
over labour, employment and unemployment, and over trusts, 
corporations, combinations and monopolies.- Hughes and the 
former Treasurer and Deputy Prime Minister, W. A. Watt, had 
some sympathy with the amendment but voted with the Govern¬ 
ment when it was defeated 43-20 on party lines on 9th June.'* 

Meeting on 3rd June the Federal Executive arrived at an unusual 
plan. It decided to seek the inclusion of power over corporations 
and other matters in the proposed amendment. Senator Needham 
and Mr E. Yates were authorized to ask the Federal Parliamentary 
Executive to accomplish this task. The next day Needham and 
Yates reported that Charlton would undertake negotiations along 
this line. 4 The Federal Executive then recessed. 

In the meantime Charlton, Scullin and other pro-referendum 
Laborites had appeared before the New South Wales Labor Execu¬ 
tive in a vain attempt to swing the Executive over to their side. 
Again Mahony was the only Federal member present who spoke 
against the proposals. The Sydney Sim reported that the AAV.U/s 
powerful position on the Executive (said to be 14 or 15 out of 29) 
had made a strong “No” position inevitable.'* 

From New South Wales came word of attempts to call a special 
session of the Federal Executive. 0 Charlton was accused of under¬ 
taking to deal with Bruce without a mandate from the Party. On 
the other side, Charlton charged Mahony with “turning the tables 
on the Party” by his opposition in New South Wales. 7 

The negotiations with Bruce were continuing while pressure was 
being built up. According to Charlton the Federal Executive was 
originally divided three States to three. Actually, Charlton said, 
the majority of delegates told him that “had they not been bound 
they would have supported the proposals”. Without prior notice 
the Federal Executive handed him a list embodying the whole of 
the 1913 Fisher amendments. lie felt that the necessity of asking 

- C.P.D ., vol. 113, 2.6.1926, p. 2543. 0 West Australian , 9.6.1926. 

3 Ibid., 9.6.1926, p. 2847. 7 Australian Worker, 9.6.1926. 

4 A.L.P. Federal Conference, 1927, p. 33. 

5 Argus, 2.6.1926; Sun, 1.6.1926. 
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for so much did not place him in too good a position, but when, 
in a House speech, Bruce intimated that some additions to the 
Government proposals would be acceptable, Charlton went to see 
the Prime Minister. Although Bruce adamantly refused to accept 
all the amendments he did agree to put in a power to regulate 
corporations on a nation-wide basis. 8 

The news of Charlton’s agreement with Bruce was reported to 
have created an “uproar” in the Labor Caucus. Some Labor 
members were said to have outspokenly made it clear that Charl¬ 
ton’s action did not bind them. But Charlton and his supporters 
claimed that there were only a couple of dissenters. 9 

The second reading of the referendum Bill was passed in the 
House of Representatives on 10th June. Only two members on 
the Government side openly voted against the Commerce and 
Industry referendum. They were II. Gregory, of the Western 
Australian Country Party, and A. S. Rodgers, Nationalist, who 
had been a Minister for Trade and Customs in the Victorian State 
Parliament. Both represented State sentiment and argued that 
the best solution of the industrial problem would be to cut down 
Federal and increase State industrial powers. 

However, while these were the only M.Ii.Rs to record their 
opposition openly, there were a great number of abstentions. The 
second reading was carried by 56-2 which meant that 22 members 
did not vote. Among these were the well-known Laborites Frank 
Anstey, P. E. Coleman, F. M. Forde, W. II. Lambert and W. G. 
Mahony. 10 

The New South Wales Executive versus Federal Executive and 
M.Ps* 

The House vote highlighted the fact that the Federal Executive 
had yet to make a decision. The A.W.U. bitterly attacked the 
Executive for not making its will known. “The proverbial oyster 
never shut its mouth more tightly . . .” complained the irritated 
A.W.U. The union did not want just any decision either. It made 
a blunt threat predicting that “if the Federal Executive were to 
pronounce itself in favour of the proposals the Labour movement 

8 Labor Daily , 9.8.1926. 

® Sun , 10.6.1926. 

i°C.P.D., vol. 113, 10.6.1926, p. 2850; cf. West Australian , 14.6.1926. 

• See L. F. Crisp, The Australian Federal Labour Party , 1901-1951 , London, 
1955, for essential background. Crisp concludes (p. 7) that the Federal 
Parliamentary Labor Party “has rarely felt the hand of the outside Federal 
Party ‘machine' ”. 
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would sweep right over it and someone would have to gather up 
the wreckage”. 11 There was little doubt in their minds about who 
that “someone” would be. 

The Federal Executive, however, was not to be hurried. It con¬ 
centrated for the moment on defending Federal Parliamentarians 
from attack. In a public statement it took notice of prevalent 
rumours that steps would be taken to expel Charlton, Scullin 
and others because of their stand on the referendum. D. L. Mc¬ 
Namara, General Secretary, and J. F. Hannan, President, jointly 
deprecated these rumours. Such statements, they felt, “probably 
had emanated from some irresponsible but interested persons”. 12 
There was no hint of who such persons could be. 

Suddenly the New South Wales political pot began to boil 
over. The State Executive passed a resolution suspending Mr E. C. 
Magrath, M.L.C., and former President of the A.L.P., as one of the 
State’s representatives on the Federal Executive. lie was put on 
the mat and asked to explain his actions to the State Executive. 13 
Magrath claimed that the State Executive had no right to suspend 
him. He had done his duty when he informed the Federal Execu¬ 
tive that the two votes from New South Wales “must be recorded 
against the referendum proposals when a vote was taken . . .” But 
instead of stopping there Magrath went on to attack the State 
Executive and challenge its power. The referendum proposals 
were of a Federal character and therefore, in Magrath’s view, 
solely within the jurisdiction of the Federal Executive. State 
usurpation in this matter was only leading to greater confusion 
among Labor supporters. Obviously a personal supporter of the 
referendum Magrath felt it would be extraordinary for a Labor 
Executive to be allied with extreme Nationalists in resisting the 
extension of Commonwealth power. From the nature of the charges 
against him Magrath felt that the Executive must have “listened 
to tittle-tattle at street corners ... or inspired paragraphs” in the 
press. 14 

The Australian Worker held that the reason for Magrath’s sus¬ 
pension was that when the Federal Executive met he moved the 
adjournment of the body, when there was good reason to believe 
an immediate “No” vote could have been obtained. This, asserted 
the Worker , was “tantamount to disloyalty to his Executive . . .” in 
The Argus reported that the A.W.U. faction of the Executive 
used freely such words as “traitor” in criticizing Magrath. 10 

11 West Australian, 17.6.1926. 14 Labor Daily , 21.6.1926. 

vl Ibid., 15.6.1926. 13 Australian Worker , 23.6.1926. 

13 Ibid., 19.6.1926. 10 Argus, 19.6.1926. 
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The President of the New South Wales A.L.P., W. H. Seale, 
castigated Magrath declaring he had forgotten that he was “a 
delegate, not an individualist”. But Seale too went much further 
than the particular case demanded. In striking terms he lashed out 
at the concept that his State’s power could be limited by any 
Federal body. Make no mistake, Seale warned: 

This state will brook of no bodies calling themselves “Federal 
Executives’ 1 if they fail to recognize what the people concerned 
desire. 

It is positively absurd to say we have no right to do things when 
the biggest State in the Commonwealth has spoken. 

Let us say this, there would be no Federated States or conferences 
if individuals want to make themselves bigger than the people they 
represent. 17 

The State A.L.P. was soon to demonstrate that it meant what it 
said. Nominations for a temporary delegate to replace Magrath 
were called for, and Seale was defeated by J. O’Reilly on a 16 to 
14 vote. 18 Whatever other divisions there might be, however, 
Seale sent a letter to the Sydney Morning Herald stating that there 
was "complete harmony” in the unanimous opposition of the State 
Executive to the referendum. 19 

The time came when the Federal Executive had to arrive at 
some sort of a decision. Originally it may have hoped that Bruce 
would reject all of its demands. This would have enabled Charlton 
to save face, and have given the Executive a plausible reason 
for opposing the referendum. But with a modicum of agreement 
between the parties in the Federal Parliament, the Executive 
was faced with the choice of either disavowing Charlton or flying 
in the face of violent opposition by its most powerful State 
branches. It adopted neither unpleasant alternative. Instead, it 
hoped to avert a split in the Party by recognizing the existing 
division of opinion and allowing each Labor Party member to 
follow his own convictions. 20 Seizing upon the fact that the Labor 
Party could not get every concession it desired from the Bruce 
Government, the Executive expressed its regret that the referen¬ 
dum was not made completely acceptable, and ruled that “as there 
is room for a legitimate difference of opinion regarding the effect 

17 Labor Daily , 22.6.1926. 

18 Argus, 19.6.1926. 

WS.M.H., 19.6.1926. 

20 The motion was carried by 8-4. New South Wales, and probably Queens¬ 
land, voted against it. Western Australian delegates were probably instructed 
not to press the issue if a split was likely. 
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of the proposed amendments . . . each member of the . . . Party 
shall be entitled to exercise . . . discretion in the campaign. . . ” 21 
We shall later review the situation which led to the conflicting 
interpretations. For present purposes, however, it is more import¬ 
ant to note that the Federal Executive followed up its announce¬ 
ment with a defence of the Federal Parliamentarians. 

In view of what it felt were? misleading statements in the public 
press, the Federal Executive issued a statement informing the 
newspapers that the leader of the Federal Parliamentary Labor 
Party 

conferred with the Prime Minister at the unanimous request of this 
Executive .. . the best thanks of this Executive [should] be conveyed 
to ... Mr Charlton for the able and conscientious manner in which he 
conducted the negotiations.- 2 

They could not allow Charlton, or any other Federal official, to 
be abused for obeying their instructions. 

A straw in the wind was provided by Mr Lambert (M.II.R. 
for West Sydney and apparently the second dissenter in the 
Labor Caucus) in a speech to the Women’s Organizing Com¬ 
mittee of the Party, lie complained that he had been insulted 
by the failure of Charlton and Blakeley (the Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary of the Party and prominent A.W.U. official) to show him the 
pro-referendum manifesto put out by the Parliamentary Party 
before it was publicly issued. Lambert intimated that this mani¬ 
festo was not approved by the Party Caucus. But more pregnant 
with consequences was his concluding shaft: 

Charlton, Bruce and Blakeley have wilfully misled the workers of 
the Commonwealth. The wishes of the State Executive . . . which has 
instructed all Parliamentary Labour members representing . . . New 
South Wales to oppose the referendum, must be obeyed. 2 - 1 

Charlton represented the New South Wales constituency of 
Hunter. What would happen if the State Executive made a public 
issue of enforcing its will upon its Federal Parliamentarians, 
particularly when one of them was the Federal leader? If one 
State succeeded in enforcing such discipline, every State would 
claim the same authority. It might become impossible to maintain 
any common view in the Federal Parliament if members were 
subject to six different sets of instructions. The leader of the 

21 A.L.P. Federal Conference, 1927, p. 33, Report of the Federal Executive. 

22 Australian Worker, 30.6.1926. 

29 Argus, 13.7.1926. 
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Labor Party in the Senate, E. Needham, issued an official denial 
of Lambert’s allegations on behalf of the Parliamentary Labor 
Party. The referendum manifesto, he revealed, had been read to a 
Party meeting and its publication agreed to with only two objec¬ 
tions. 24 But the basic issue was yet to be joined. 

In the first few days of August it was reliably reported that the 
General Secretary of the New South Wales Labor Party, W. Carey, 
under instructions from the Anti-Referendum Committee, had sent 
letters to all Federal Parliamentarians from his State giving warn¬ 
ing that unless they were uncompromising in their opposition to 
the referendum “their position in the Labor movement will be 
jeopardized”. These letters were said to have contained the 
threat that if the wishes of the State Executive were not complied 
with “the endorsements of defaulting members may not be 
approved at the next elections”. 25 When pro-referendum members 
received the letter a split was feared. To head off this possibility, 
and to assert its own prerogatives, the Federal Executive, through 
its President, J. F. Hannan, issued a counterblast. No State body 
had anything to say in this matter because: 

The Federal Executive which is the administrative authority of the 
Australian Labor Party, has officially declared that the referendum 
... is an open question, and every member of the party inside and 
outside of Parliament is free to advocate either side. In view of that 
decision there must be no talk of threats on the question against any 
member of the movement.- 0 

In an effort to avoid a head-on collision, Senator Needham made 
it a point to stress that this letter had not come from the New 
South Wales Executive but from the “No” campaign committee 
comprising some members of the State Executive, but also others 
who were not affiliated with the Labor Party. It therefore repre¬ 
sented not official but only private opinion. 27 It soon became im¬ 
possible to maintain even this fiction. 

On 11th August W. Carey issued the following statement: 

Members of the Australian Labor Party in New South Wales are 
informed that the referendum question is not an open one in this 
State. The yes-no policy of Melbourne, which it is hoped will be 
broken down before the end of the campaign, does not apply to 
New South Wales. Every party member and every trade unionist 
has a definite mandate from the A.L.P. and from the All-Australian 
Trade Union Congress to vote no ... in the referendum. 28 

24 Ibid., 17.7.1926. 27 ibid. 

25 West Australian , 6.8.1926. 28 ibid., 12.8.1926. 

2« Ibid. 
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This was not only a direct challenge to the authority of the Federal 
Executive, but an indirect attempt to label it as a purely Victorian 
instrument. The New South Wales Executive evidently saw the 
conflict over the referendum as one primarily between it and 
Victoria with the Federal Executive merely a front for the latter 
State. If New South Wales had anything to say about it the battle 
would be fought strictly between the States with no more atten¬ 
tion to any Federal body than was absolutely essential. The Trade 
Union Congress mentioned will be dealt with later as part of the 
many-pronged pressure campaign exerted by a section of the anti¬ 
referenda union groups. 

If any doubt remained New South Wales Labor Party President, 
W. II. Seale, made it abundantly clear that the State Executive 
endorsed the circular letter of the “No” committee. Severe dis¬ 
ciplinary action, he warned, would be taken against M.Ps who 
supported the referendum in any way. Failure to comply would 
be regarded as a 

disloyal act against those of the rank and file whose efforts . . . have 
placed them in office . . . they will tolerate no dictatorship hy 
members of the party however eminent over the expressed will of the 
organized workers . . . any member of the party who violates the 
platform or constitution shall be dealt with without fear or favour.. .. 

The Federal Executive, Seale later reminded referendum sup¬ 
porters, could give them little protection. It was the State machine, 
after all, which was responsible for the election of men like 
Charlton. 20 Every person joining the Party, Seale pointed out, 
agrees to accept majority rule. All that the State Executive was 
asking was that members abide by this simple rule. The Executive 
would coerce no one. People who disagree are “quite free to 
leave the movement”. Labor was forever dedicated to majority 
rule and would not “tolerate dictatorship of any kind”. 30 This 
constituted a rather extraordinary concept of “dictatorship”. But 
the key point was effectively made. The State was determined 
that its Federal members be subject to no other will than its own. 
Those who listened to the voice of another body, the “dictator” in 
this case being the Federal Executive, would find that they had 
obeyed the wrong master. 

Not all the anti-referendum forces adopted the position of the 
State Executive. The Newcastle Trades Council, for one, would 
have no part in disciplining anyone merely because he happened 
to disagree on the question. 31 And there was A. C. Willis, M.L.C., 

2» Ibid., 17.8.1920. 8° Labor Daily , 14.8.1926. 31 Sun, 9.8.1926. 
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Vice-President of the Executive Council in the Lang Government, 
who would never agree to associate the term “treachery” with the 
name of Charlton. He thought Charlton should accept the working- 
class decision on the referendum, but he hoped that the move- 



A YES-NO SOLILOQUY 

—Australian Worker , >lth August 1926 
The A.W.U. comments on tlic rift in the Labor Party 
and the trade unions 

ment would “not allow itself to be inveigled into the stupid policy 
of heresy hunting”. 32 But there was more to this last statement 
than was apparent. The Catholic Press had made a damaging 
charge against Willis. It accused him of using Mr Seale, who “is 
merely Mr Willis’s political bell hop”, to expel Charlton so that 

32 Labor Daily , 16.8.1926. 
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Willis himself “might be able to climb out of precarious State 
politics into a safe Federal seat ” 83 Willis immediately entered a 
categorical denial, lie had never thought of running for the Hunter 
electorate. Besides, he considered Charlton one of his “best 
friends”, and though they disagreed on the referendum issue he 
stood “behind him in everything else ”. 34 There appears to be no 
evidence to support this charge against Willis, but it serves well to 
indicate the atmosphere of hostility and suspicion abounding in 
the regions of Labor politics at that time. 

As for Charlton, he would not back down at all. He let it be 
known that execution of such drastic threats could well disrupt 
the Labor movement for years to come. Under the Party rules he 
could not be expelled, but only denied endorsement. And he was 
not going to worry about that. Blakeley maintained the same posi¬ 
tion . 35 Towards the end of August Charlton faced the situation 
squarely by taking the platform in favour of the referendum in a 
swing through western New South Wales. He could have arranged 
to speak in a more favourable State, say Victoria, but deliberately 
chose not to . 30 What was the New South Wales State Executive 
going to do about it? 

In the final analysis the answer was :“nothing”. At a long meeting 
of the Executive on 15th August it was revealed that only three 
members had replied to their circular. Mr Coleman was the only 
new convert to the cause. Since the attitude of the others was 
unknown, action against Charlton was postponed . 37 It would have 
been of considerable tactical benefit to isolate Charlton from the 
rest of the New South Wales Federal members. The prospect 
of a wholesale purge would be far more didicult and far less- 
inviting than action against a few taken in order to vindicate an 
important State prerogative. Had the State Executive, then, accom¬ 
plished anything? Or was it all bluster and bluff? 

The Executive might claim success to this extent: all other 
New South Wales Federal members who had signed the Charlton- 
Blakeley Parliamentary Labor manifesto refrained from taking the 
platform in its support during the campaign. They were assured 
of retaining their endorsement . 38 There is no way of determining 
whether these M.H.Rs would have campaigned more actively 
without these threats. 

It is possible that action against Charlton after the referendum 
vote might have been contemplated. But when on 15th September 

33 Catholic Press, 19.8.1926. 30 Ibid., 26.8.1926. 

West Australian, 18.8.1926. 37 Ibid., 16.8.1926. 

35 Hid. 38 Sun, 5.9.1926. 
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the Minister for Lands, Loughlin, challenged Lang for the Parlia¬ 
mentary leadership of the Labor Party and a tic vote ensued, 
there was too much else to worry about. 30 Even if Charlton had 
been denied endorsement in New South Wales, Labor officials in 
Victoria openly declared that they would not allow him to be 
“victimized”. 40 It would not have been too difficult to find him 
another seat in that State and realization of this may have served 
to stay the hand of the New South Wales Executive. 

After the referendum furore had died down Charlton and 
Blakeley, noting that the referendum had seriously affected Labor 
solidarity, suggested that the A.L.P. Conference should decide 
what stand Party members were to take on future proposals to 
amend the Constitution. 41 The experience of the 1926 referendum 
suggests, however, that this would not provide a sufficient safe¬ 
guard. Since it is most unlikely that the actual wording of a referen¬ 
dum would be exactly like any ideal model the Conference would 
adopt, the crucial question would revolve about which Party organ 
was empowered to make the official binding interpretation. The 
Federal structure of the Labor Party makes it likely that groups 
with conflicting interests within the Party will find that they have 
better access within some State rather than at the Commonwealth 
level or vice versa. These groups can confidently be expected 
to champion the supremacy of the Party organ on the level where 
they are strongest, a sure road to intra-Party warfare. 

Much more to the point was the resolution sponsored by John 
Curtin after an unhappy experience in the marketing referendum 
of 1937 where the Queensland Labor Party succeeded in con¬ 
trolling the votes of its Federal members. 

By an 8-4 vote the Federal Executive moved: 

That ... no State Executive may direct members of the Federal 

Parliamentary Labor Party in regard to matters affecting the Federal 

Platform and/or proposed legislation which the . . . Party has to deal 

with in the legislature. 42 

At the present date the Federal Executive has achieved the right 
to instruct Federal Parliamentarians in the face of State opposi¬ 
tion. This normally cannot, of course, prevent quiet but effective 
sabotage on the part of any State machine so disposed. 

3» Ibid., 15.9.1926. 

40 Argus , 9.9.1926. 

41 A.L.P. Federal Conference, 1927, p. 37, Report of Federal Parliamentary 
Executive. 

42 Report of A.L.P. Federal Executive, 22.8.1937, pp. 6-7. 
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So far as the 1926 referendum was concerned the role of the 
Federal Executive was that of shield and protector of Federal 
M.Ps. This is in substantial agreement with Rawson’s review of the 
history of the Federal Executive , 43 but in direct contradiction to 
Webb’s view that: 

without much distortion of the truth it could be said that the Federal 

Executive, far from being a centralizing influence, has been an 

instrument for keeping Commonwealth Labour Parliamentarians 

under the control of State Labour Parties. 44 

The A.W.U. Puts Pressure on Senator Barnes 

The anti-referendum forces did not rest all their hopes on the 
New South Wales Executive. The politicians could not deal with 
apostasy in the union ranks. There were two characteristic re¬ 
sponses to this problem in the trade union movement—that of the 
A.W.U. and that of the militant unions. 

The A.W.U. problem was relatively simple. The President of the 
union. Senator Barnes, had come out as a fervent supporter of 
the industrial referendum. The powerful men in the large branches 
of the A.W.U. were, as we have seen, just as vigorously opposed. 
The problem resolved itself into one of bringing sufficient pressure 
on Barnes to force him into line. And the A.W.U. President had 
made matters difficult for himself by making the issue one of 
personal honour. 

On 3rd June Barnes forcefully declared that there was absolutely 
no truth in the statements emanating from Sydney that other 
A.W.U. officials had brought pressure on him to change his 
position on the referendum. “I most emphatically and indignantly 
deny,” he swore, “the mischievous suggestion that I have twisted 
my opinion on the matter. I stand four-square with the Federal 
Labour Party on the question . . .” 45 A more forthright statement 
would be difficult to imagine. 

A little more than two weeks later Barnes was still undaunted. 
The legal voice of the A.W.U., its Executive Council, he revealed, 
had not yet spoken. Until it did there was no such thing as an 
official A.W.U. policy. In any case, he “would always support the 
extension of Commonwealth power . . . no matter what ministry 
introduced them ”. 46 And as late as 18th June Barnes in the Senate 

43 D. W. Rawson, “Organization of tlie A.L.P., 191 G-l941 % Ph.D. thesis, 
Melbourne University, 1954. 

44 L. C. Webb in R. Davis et ah, The Australian Political Party System , 
Sydney, 1954, p. 163. In other situations the Executive inay act in this way. 

45 Argus , 3.6.1926. 40 Ibid ., 9.6.1926. 
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declared: "I am prepared to advise the people to vote for the pro¬ 
posals . . . because 1 believe that they are not only in accordance 
with the policy of the Labour Party, but that they are also truly 
democratic.”* 17 

However, when the Bill came up for its third reading in the 
Senate on 25th June, Barnes conspicuously abstained from voting. 
It was passed by 32 votes to one. The lone dissenter was South 
Australia’s Sir Henry Barwell. Barwcll, when Premier of South 
Australia, had attempted in 1922 to pass an Industrial Disputes Bill 
aimed at the abolition of compulsory arbitration, but was forced 
to withdraw it and was defeated at the next elections. 

As far as the line-up in the A.W.U. can be determined, it was 
as follows: The anti-referendum group consisted of all the State 
officials, led by the General Secretary, Mr E. Grayndler, M.L.C., 
supported by M.H.Rs Lambert and Mahony, and connected with 
ex-M.L.A., J. Bailey. Charlton’s pro-referendum stand was sup¬ 
ported by Senator Barnes and Representative Blakeley. 18 The 
opposing factions girded their loins for battle. 

The general form of the contest can be gleaned from two 
typical instances. The Victorian Riverina branch of the A.W.U. 
discussed the referendum at its annual conference. It decided to 
refuse the voluntary levies asked by the union Executive to fight 
the referendum. At the same time Senator Barnes was re-elected 
to its top position. 40 In Arthur Blakeley’s Darling electorate, the 
pastoral workers at Yeason Station passed a resolution severely 
censuring him for supporting the referendum. 50 Apparently Barnes 
lacked support outside of the Riverina for he was soon forced into 
full capitulation. When the official A.W.U. manifesto was issued, 
opposing the referendum in severe terms, it carried not only 
Grayndler’s signature but Barnes’s as well. 

A token gesture to salvage some “face” for Barnes was made by 
Grayndler in a letter to the Sun. But it only succeeded in under¬ 
scoring the former’s ignominious position. Grayndler denied that 
any threat of expulsion had been made against Senator Barnes. 
Neither had he been called on the “mat”. Barnes was not forced 
to Canossa; he came to Sydney and “signed the manifesto of his 
own free will”. 51 This is not the place for analytical disquisition 
on the meaning of “free will”, but the events in the A.W.U. do 

47 C.F.D., vol. 113, 18.6.1926, p. 3290. 

48 West Australian , 19.6.1926; Sun , 5.7.1926. 

40 West Australia n, 26.7.1926. This was not reported in the Australian 
Worker. 

50 Australian Worker , 28.7.1926. 


51 Sim, 7.7.1926. 
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provide an excellent illustration of the limits of philosophy when 
the numbers are against you. 

Militant Unionism and the All-Australian Trade Union Congress 

The leaders of a group of militant unions faced a different set 
of problems. Their concern was to gather the largest possible 
number of unions and unionists behind them in their opposition to 
the referendum. And perhaps more important in their view was 
the hope of establishing themselves as leaders of a national trade 
union organization which would be in a position effectively to 
control recalcitrant Labor politicians. A brief resume of some 
previous events in State Labor politics will provide the essential 
background to place later acts in perspective. 

Since the ballot-box scandals of 1923, the Round Table reported, 
the AAV.U. had been trying to regain power in the New South 
Wales Labor Party. At the Easter 1926 Conference of the Party 
it formed a rather unusual alliance with left-wing trade unionists 
in order to remove from office the existing Executive and a few 
other moderate unionists. The A.W.U. coalition was in a majority. 
But then fear of extremism finally brought about a meeting of the 
A.W.U. and the old Executive for the purpose of getting rid of 
those felt to be pro-Communist. A 11 old-Exccutivo nominee became 
President of this uneasy combination, and the newly elected 
Executive consisted of around seventeen old-Exeeutive supporters, 
fifteen A.W.U. men, and O’Reilly the leader of the other trade 
unions. Not one of thirty left-wing nominees was elected. 
Some claimed that the merger was undertaken at the insistence 
of Deputy Parliamentary Leader Loughlin. 5 - 

The Sydney Stin on 3 rd June put the distribution of strength 
of the opposing factions on the Executive at fifteen A.W.U. sup¬ 
porters, fourteen Tyrrell-Magrath (old-Exccutive) people, and 
one independent . 53 This may have put the A.W.U. total one or 
two votes too high, for the Australian Worker reported that an 
important vote went against it by a 15-14 count. The paper com¬ 
plained that Seale voted with the ‘members of the old Magrath- 
Tyrrell gang . . ” 54 

Towards the end of June anti-referendum feeling reached fever 
pitch in some trade union quarters. And this was translated into 
intense antagonism against those Labor politicians who supported 
it. At a Trades Hall meeting in Sydney this bitterness was bluntly 
expressed. J. Garden ended an attack on the referendum with a 

r,a Round Table , vol. 16, pp. 852-5. 54 Australian Worker , 9.6.1926. 

53 Sun, 3.6.1926. 
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proposal that unionists “should tell the politicians that if they 
dont do as we tell them, we will put them outside the movement”. 
Mr King of the Saddlers’ Union accused trade unionists of fearing 
to damage the dignity of the politicians. “Unless,” he exclaimed, 
“the politician is bigger than the movement, then to hell with the 
politician.” Parker of the Textile Workers proposed that all those 
who supported the referendum be expelled from the Party. This 
idea was, for the time being, put aside. Instead a motion by 
Parker was passed, expressing the “disgust” of the Trades Hall 
at the ‘cowardly action” of the Federal Executive in leaving the 
referendum an open question /* 5 

The first practical step taken by the militant unionists was the 
formation of an anti-referendum committee composed of six of 
their group and six of the State Executive. The Sun captioned its 
article on the organizational meeting of this new group with the 
comment: 

Forgetting their recent bitter attacks on the Communists and other 
“Red” organizations, the N.S.W. Executive . . . united with their 
erstwhile “enemies*’... [to present] a united front on the referendum. 

J. Howie ... a prominent member of the Communist Party was 
appointed timekeeper. 

This “No” committee was to function under the State Executive . 56 

The Secretary of an organization called the Labor Research and 
Information Bureau, Mr Ryan, in its publication the Labor 
Monthly , readily agreed that “known members of the Communist 
Party have been elected to co-operate with the A.L.P. Executive 
in New South Wales”. This was all to the good. All those with 
working-class views should be united in the campaign. Victory 
over the employers could not be achieved, Ryan believed, by 
refusing to associate with the very people who were willing and 
able to fight the hardest. If the workers do not allow “middle-class 
pride” to stand in their way then 

the result of united action will be a serious blow to ... the aristocracy 
of labor in politics, who have forgotten their class extraction . . . the 
working class can on big occasions find their own leaders and discard 
those who consider themselves bigger than the Labor movement 
itself. 57 

Who were these new leaders to be? 

Various labour groups sought to organize nationwide meetings 
to decide, once and for all, the position of the entire Labor move- 

55 Sun, 27.6.1920. 56 Ibid. 57 lbid. t 23.8.1926. 
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ment. The Queensland State Executive communicated with the 
Executives in the other States asking for co-operation in calling a 
Special Federal Conference to consider the referendum issues. 58 
The Commonwealth Council of Federated Unions countered this 
with an idea of its own. It sent letters to the various bodies con¬ 
cerned suggesting that a conference be held between representa¬ 
tives of the Federated Unions, the Parliamentary Labor Parties 
(both State and Federal) and the Trades and Labour Councils. 59 
Neither of these plans achieved the slightest success. Naturally 
the groups which succeeded in calling such a conference could 
expect to have the best chance of having their particular views 
accepted. 

The militants made their major move when A. C. Willis issued 
a call for what he termed the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. 
Invitations were sent to every Trades Ilall in the nation. Willis and 
his supporters undoubtedly hoped that the “All” in the title would 
create the effect of mass participation; but they were soon to be 
disappointed. The A.W.U. was conducting its own campaign. The 
Melbourne Trades Hall gave the excuse that it would not have 
time to prepare for the Congress. Willis then changed tactics and 
sent invitations to individual unions and to the “No” committee 
in Victoria. 60 

While the New South Wales Trades Council was indeed repre¬ 
sented, the State Executive of the A.L.P. refused to support the 
Congress on the supposed grounds that it had already declared its 
policy. From other quarters came serious questions of Willis’s 
right to summon such a Congress. Although known to be a power¬ 
ful figure in the Miners’ Union he then held no executive position 
in any union. And the Council of Action of which he claimed to 
be Secretary was actually moribund. The West Australian noted 
that “those opposed to the Congress have openly expressed their 
suspicion that some motive other than that disclosed is behind 
the move”. 61 

In a recent conversation J. T. Lang outlined what he claims 
he then believed those “other motives” to be. While, in view of 
Lang’s complex relations with Garden and the Communists in 
those years, his views must be accepted only with caution, they 
are still of considerable interest. He argues that in the first instance 
anything that was done to set up an organization not under direct 
control of the State Executive would be suspect. It was felt the 
Congress would turn out to be a personal vehicle for Willis whose 

58 Register, 16.6.1926. ™West Australian, 23.7.1926, 28.7.192H. 

59 Ibid., 22.6.1926. 61 Ibid. 
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ambitions along these lines had been known and resisted in pre¬ 
vious years. In addition, Lang continued, Garden and some of his 
friends at the Congress, such as Voigt, were considered to be too 
Red. Personally Lang "never trusted Garden or Voigt”. Finally 
Lang believed that Willis was out to effect a "compromise between 
the Reds and those who were opposed to the Reds” under his own 
leadership. Garden and his group were willing to enter such an 
alliance because they believed that their superior drive and energy 
would enable them to control the situation.* 5 - 

The rather ambiguous situation of the State Executive thus 
becomes somewhat clearer. At least some of its members were 
quite willing to use the All-Australian Congress for its propaganda 
value as a weapon against the pro-referendum forces. But as a 
whole the Executive would be unwilling to lend any official sanc¬ 
tion to a group which might later challenge its authority or be 
used to take over its control. 

The All-Australian Trade Union Congress opened with a great 
deal of fanfare especially in the Labor Daily. While the Congress 
was supposed to decide the policy on the referendum for the 
workers of the nation, its sponsors never left any doubt as to what 
the outcome would be. At the outset Willis let it be known that he 
was opposed to the referendum. Not only was it the worst thing 
ever to happen, but he just could not conceive of any union 
voluntarily conferring "that terrific power upon any Government, 
not even a Labor Government”. 03 No one at that time had any 
doubt whatsoever that this Congress had any other purpose than 
to organize an anti-referendum campaign. Yet there were at least 
a few surprises in store. 

In large part the Congress’s time was taken up with attacks on 
the referendum, and on Labor politicians for supporting it. Howie 
angrily "repudiated the suggestion that the Federal Executive . . . 
controlled the industrial workers of this State”. Rather it was the 
other way round, for these officials with their large salaries "were 
the servants of the unions and not its masters”. This included 
Charlton and all other pro-referendum politicians. Ilowie ended 
by repudiating the entire "officialdom of the movement”. 64 This 
line of attack was picked up by virtually every speaker at the 
Congress. 

Rather unexpectedly Charlton asked for, and could hardly have 
been denied, the right to speak to the Congress and explain his 

« 2 Interview with J. T. Lang, 26.5.1955. w Labor Daily , 9.8.1926. 

63 West Australian , 23.7.1926. 
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position. After repeating his usual stock of pro-referendum argu¬ 
ments he asserted his right to freedom of opinion, declaring: 

... I say to you, don’t push your opinions to an extent that might 
be too far. No gentleman in this meeting should ask anybody to say 
that because there is no equality of opinion he should be a missing 
man from the movement. 

The Federal Parliamentary leader was immediately reminded by 
many of the proper relationship between servant and master. 
Willis, who was not enamoured of the idea of disciplining 
Charlton, had to remind the meeting that the Congress had no 
powers to expel anyone/* But this did not stop them from trying. 

At the end of the Congress the resolution submitted by E. R. 
Voigt was passed overwhelmingly. After condemning the referen¬ 
dum the resolution continued: 

. . . this conference . . . declares emphatically that it will not coun¬ 
tenance or permit the assumption of such drastic power over trade 
unions ... by any government, even a Labor Government . . . this 
Congress will regard any collaboration with the members of the 
Ministry on , . . these . . . questions, taken without consultation or 
mandate from the trade unions, as an act of treachery against the 
organized working classes of Australia meriting the severest penalties 
the Labour Party can inflict. 1 *** 

Without support from any State machine this imposing declaration 
was but a pious hope although it might have had some “intimida¬ 
tion” value. 

The great hope of the leading lights of the Congress was put 
down in the final resolution mover! by Garden. It looked forward 
to the establishment of a permanent organization which would 
express the “will of the combined trade unions of the Common¬ 
wealth”. A Council of Action was also to be formed. 07 Here, too, 
it appears that no immediate results were achieved. 

IIow far did the Congress represent “nation wide” trade union 
sentiment? The official story was that 150 delegates, representing 
195,000 unionists, attended. 08 This may be true. But more import¬ 
ant was the urnnentioned fact that only four of the delegates 
came from outside New South Wales. 09 The Victorian “No” 
committee sent three delegates to the Congress: Nl. Blackburn, 

«•’ Sun, 7.8.1926. 

**** West Australian , 9.8.1926; Argus, 10.8.1926. The two versions differ 
very slightly on the last sentence. 

67 Labor Daily, 9.8.1926. 

08 West Australian, 9.8.1926. 


69 Stead's Review , 1.9.1926. 
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G. Moate, and Lili Batten. The first two, at least, were official 
representatives. 70 This “No” group, of course, represented only a 
minority in its State. The third or last inter-State delegate was a 
Mr Wilson from Tasmania. And he was the only individual one 
can find who openly supported the Commerce and Industry 
referendum at the Congress. He reminded the delegates that “New 
South Wales does not monopolize the Labor movement of Aus¬ 
tralia”. 71 The referendum was of concern to all the States. While 
it was difficult for him to face a hostile meeting, Wilson concluded, 
he was convinced that whatever might be best for New South 
Wales and Queensland, the other States would not benefit by a 
“No” vote. 72 

As was to be expected the Congress was attacked by the 
Nationalists as being Communist dominated. Willis was portrayed 
as still the man “whose associations and beliefs are Red and whose 
ambitions are boundless”. Since E. R. Voigt was an alien much 
could also be said about insidious foreign influences. His “name 
docs not suggest familiarity with Australian . . . Labor prin¬ 
ciples”, cracked the Nationalist journal. In its estimation the 
industrial wing of the State Labor Party was completely under 
Communist control, the State Labor Party was 50 per cent infil¬ 
trated by the comrades, and only the Federal Party was mostly 
anti-Red. 73 

The most vigorous assault, however, came from the columns 
of the Catholic Press. When Willis was President of the State 
A.L.P., thundered the Press, he maintained his power by “forcibly 
suppressing conferences, expelling opponents, and evading the 
rules of the organization ...” While Willis had in the past expelled 
Garden from the Labor Party they were “still brothers”. In trying 
to expel the fine Labor man Charlton from the Party, the Press 
concluded. Garden was merely accomplishing the kind of hatchet 
job expected of him by the Moscow International. 74 Neither 
friend nor foe of the Congress appears to have been much con¬ 
cerned with the niceties of political warfare. 

The So-Called Political and Industrial Wings of the Labor Party 

Perhaps the most interesting question raised by the All-Aus¬ 
tralian Congress concerns the relationship between what are 

70 West Australian , 30.7.1926. 

71 Australian National Review , 25.8.1926. 

™ Sun, 7.8.1926. 

7;i Australian National Review , 25.8.1926. 

74 Catholic Press , 19.8.1926. 
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usually called the political and industrial wings of the Labor 
Party. On the surface it would appear that a great deal of the 
tumult and the shouting resulted from the inability of the industrial 
section to have its wishes translated into action by the political. 
In a considerable portion of the literature on the Labor Party 
the theory of a struggle between these two wings for control of the 
Party is considered of central importance in understanding and 
explaining its internal conflicts. My view is that this theory is far 
too simple and static to have any but the most limited significance. 

It is true that there are Labor Party men whose primary 
occupation is representing the Labor Party in some branch of 
government. It is equally true that there are others whose main 
duties involve furthering the interests of the unionists they 
represent. What is false is to conclude from these obvious facts 
that these two “wings” are composed of different groups of men 
each having a separate and antagonistic interest. Actually, both 
wings are led largely, though not entirely, by much the same 
personnel. Maurice Blackburn was a Victorian M.L.A. and a 
lawyer by profession, but this did not make him any less a bona 
fide representative of militant union interests. A. C. Willis was 
Vice-President of the Executive Council, but he had been a top 
Party official and was most closely identified with the Miners' 
Union. C. Crofts was a paid trade union official. Did his support of 
the referendum turn him into a member of the political wing? 

If instead of this dichotomous conception of two separate forces 
whose lines rarely criss-cross, we introduce a dynamic view, em¬ 
phasizing the interdependence and interaction between the 
sections, we may arrive at a more useful conception of internal 
Labor politics. Any group which is powerful in important unions 
is sure to have its strength reflected in the composition of the 
Labor machine if it so desires. In States where branch representa¬ 
tion assumes importance a faction with good access to the branch 
can often get a few of its members on the State Executive. And 
this is far from the end of the matter. Power in the union and 
consequent machine control may be and is used to help secure 
control over the branches. Branch superiority can be used to assure 
triumph on a State Executive which in turn can be used as a base 
for further successful operations in the unions. The key considera¬ 
tion is that the same factions arc working in all spheres at once 
in a concerted attempt to accomplish whatever purposes they 
desire. A faction may have more strength in one area than another 
but this does not mean that it will give up the struggle where it 
is weak. Some strength in both unions and branches is essential 
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to every faction contending for power. Thus we have a continual 
flow between all segments of the Party apparatus unified by the 
elements of each important faction present on all the battlefields. 

In the case of the referendum under study the dispute originated 
in a conflict of interests among and within the various trade 
unions. The political, Parliamentary struggle was, in large part 
though not entirely, merely a continuation of this more funda¬ 
mental conflict. The unions affected sought to bring as much 
pressure as they could upon the Federal politicians through the 
medium of State machines favourable to them (machines, in¬ 
cidentally, largely composed of politicians who owed their 
primary allegiance to one or another union). The howls of outrage, 
as might be expected, came from the group of unions which 
lost that round. The real reason for their dismay was not that the 
Federal politicians did not pay any attention to the demands 
of the industrialists, but that they paid too much attention to the 
wishes of a rival group of union interests. Had there been real 
unity of interest and purpose among all unions it would certainly 
have been impossible for the Federal or any other politicians to 
deny them their will. 75 

In practical terms the situation boiled down to this: A faction 
led by Victorian industrialists and the national officials of certain 
Commonwealth-wide unions, was able to prevent a decision by 
the Federal Executive which would have been harmful to its mem¬ 
bers. The other faction led by the AAV.U. and some unions in New 
South Wales was simply unable to force anything like a majority 

75 Taking a recent example, elements favourable to the Industrial Croups 
secured a predominance in the Victorian Labor Party Executive by winning 
over a large percentage of the branches and a considerable amount of 
union support. Their power was established by translating branch and 
union support into the necessary votes at a State Conference. Control of 
the Executive was then used in two ways: to give added machine support 
to the Industrial Groupers in the branches and to use the influence of 
the Labor Government to make decisions and take actions which it was 
thought would be beneficial to the Groups. Serious conflicts arose when a 
substantial section of the unions with a majority in the Trades Hall felt 
endangered by Group influence and sought to put its own representatives 
in to control the Executive. Many attacks were made against the politicians 
who were accused of being unresponsive to the will of the industrial wing 
of the Party. Yet it is obvious that the reml battle was between different 
factions having strength in the unions and in Parliament, and was fought 
over control of the State Executive. The “Out” faction secured its victory 
with the aid of tins Federal Executive which was then, in their eyes, the 
bulwark of true industrial unionism. Gould this be the same institution which 
was charged with enforcing its dictatorial will upon the nation’s long suffering 
trade unionists back in 1926? 
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on the Executive to do its bidding. Possibly the Trades Halls in 
South Australia and Tasmania decided too late to oppose the 
referendum. Even had they made up their minds earlier, however, 
the internal political situation in their States may have made it 
advisable for them not to press the issue. Perhaps Tasmanian 
industrialists felt they could not afford to antagonize the forces 
gathered around Premier Lyons. 

The preceding analysis in no way rules out the possibility that 
Labor Parliamentarians may develop a group interest which at 
times conflicts with the demands of the industrialists. Many factors 
could be responsible for such a situation. There is the well-known 
consideration that the necessity of appealing to a broader section 
of the community in order to gain election may result in the toning 
down or even elimination of the more unpopular union desires. 
There is the obvious situation where some highly practical con¬ 
sideration, constitutional, monetary or otherwise, will make it im¬ 
possible for a Labor ministry to carry out certain union objectives. 
There is the superior morale noticeable in many Parliamentary 
bodies arising out of close contact, the common enjoyment of extra¬ 
ordinary privileges and high salaries, and perhaps the natural 
desire to form themselves into a mutual benefit society for the 
prevention of cruelty to Parliamentarians, the worst form of 
which is loss of one’s seat and thus of membership in this honoured 
fraternity. 

The President of the Hobart Trades Council, Mr Phillips, saw 
another point, lie felt that the referendum received so much 
support among politicians because "apparently some . . . would 
be glad to see unions controlled, more than they were prepared 
to be controlled”. 70 Parliamentarians might exercise a more inde¬ 
pendent voice if they controlled governmental machinery which 
enabled them to wield power over the internal affairs of unions. 
There is, however, another side to this coin. It is possible that the 
very nature of trade unions may at critical moments force them 
to act in a manner completely contrary to the successful political 
fortunes of the Labor Party. Warren Denning points out that an 
important factor in the failure of the Scullin Government to risk 
an essential double dissolution was the attitude of some union 
leaders. All they cared about (or could not help caring about) 
was preventing wage reductions by keeping Labor in power. 77 
We can raise but not answer the question: to what degree in any 
substantial, non-theoretical sense, can the requirements for 

70 Australian Worker , 21.7.1926. 

77 Warren Denning, Caucus Crisis , pp. 56-7. 
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electoral victory of that coalition of interests known as the Labor 
Party, be said to be compatible with the immediate needs and 
felt necessities of many trade unions? 

In conclusion, it docs appear that any special interest which 
Labor politicians do develop may easily be suppressed while the 
trade unions are united. Where conflicts of interests arise within 
this group and Parliamentarians are forced to take sides, feeling 
for the common interests of the politicians may help to determine 
on which side they will choose to align themselves. They may 
be able to work one faction off against another. In the 1926 
referendum it is likely that the decision of the Federal Parlia¬ 
mentary Labor Party to support the referendum arose in part 
from ideological considerations and common interest in the en¬ 
hancement of Commonwealth power. But the disciplinary powers 
of the State and Federal Executives were and are so strong that 
only a split in union ranks gave scope for these special considera¬ 
tions to make themselves felt in a practical, possibly decisive 
manner. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE POLITICAL FUNCTION OF 
AMBIGUITY 

Ambiguity may serve a positive political function. It permits 
apparent agreement on a verbal level, while pushing underlying 
conflicts temporarily into the background. There comes a time in 
political life when interests which usually clash find it essential 
to agree on a particular proposal. If they spelled out their views 
with precision it would immediately be found that they were 
essentially irreconcilable. Here the master politician must take 
a hand. Ilis task is to draw up a proposal both can accept by 
wording it in such a way as to allow each party to interpret it 
according to its fondest desires. Each group being convinced that 
its understanding will become the accepted one, a temporary 
alliance is formed. Differences are submerged for the time being 
as both seek to ensure accomplishment of the same end, such as 
adoption of a particular piece of legislation. The evil day of 
reckoning when one or the other concept must prevail is thus 
postponed. Both sides will not worry too much about the division 
of the spoils until they are sure there is something to divide. 
Nevertheless, each is tempted to inch forward with its own 
interpretation so as to prejudice the final determination in its 
favour. In the 1926 industrial referendum we have a classical 
illustration of this process. 

When Bruce agreed to include powers over corporations in the 
referendum he must have realized that Labor support could be 
bought only at the price of alienating some elements of his 
own right wing. We shall pursue the consequences of this 
relatively straightforward compromise in another section of this 
paper. In what nearly all considered the most important section 
of the referendum, that dealing with the assumption of full powers 
over industrial affairs by the Commonwealth, Bruce was forced 
into deliberate ambiguity in order to retain the support of both 
Labor and his own Party. 

Under Bruce’s proposals the Commonwealth Parliament was to 
have, under section 51 of the Constitution, an additional power 
to make laws with respect to: 
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(xl) Establishing authorities with such powers as the Parliament 
confers on them with respect to the regulation and determina¬ 
tion of terms and conditions of industrial employment and of 
rights and duties of employers and employees with respect to 
industrial matters and things. 

A minor debate centred around just what form these authorities 
would take. Latham repeatedly stressed that it was too early to 
decide this issue—first the Government would have to get the 
power. While exploring all possibilities from round-table confer¬ 
ences to wages boards, it was clear that Latham in fact intended 
to set up a new arbitration court to determine national issues such 
as wages, hours, and child endowment and to act as a co-ordinating 
agency. But the power sought was not an exclusive, but a con¬ 
current one, and the relation between the projected court and 
State tribunals was left in the air. Nor was it clear whether appeals 
from the new arbitration court to the High Court would be 
allowed. 1 

However, the major debate during the referendum centred not 
so much on the form of the “authorities” but on their relation to 
Parliament. Were the “authorities”, once selected, to be completely 
independent of direct Parliamentary direction or influence? Or 
would Parliament be able substantially to enforce its own will on 
them in regard to wages, hours and other industrial matters? 
Did Parliament in fact attain the right to legislate on such issues, 
or did the proposal mean that it had permanently delegated this 
right to the “authorities”? 

In his second-reading speech Bruce dealt with this issue very 
briefly, but came out in favour of the independence of the 
“authorities”. He declared that the new clause “will give power 
to the Commonwealth Parliament not to determine all questions 
relating to industrial employment, but to create the authorities 
to determine them”. 2 A few days later he further elaborated his 
views in a press statement and it seemed as if his position was 
crystal clear: 

Under our proposals it would be absolutely impossible for any 
party in power in the Commonwealth to enforce its views on either 
a State or a Federal tribunal. Parliament will be given power to set 
up authorities to deal with industrial questions, such as wages and 
hours of labour, but Parliament will have no power to deal directly 
with those questions. Once the proposed tribunals are created they 

1 C.P.D., vol. 113, 20.5.1926, pp. 2168-9; 9.6.1926, p. 2840; 10.6.1926, 
pp. 2913-14. 

- Ibicl.y 20.5.1926, p. 2164. 
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will be as free from any suggestion of political interference as is the 

High Court of the Commonwealth itself. ;t 

Bruce argued that if Parliament itself were to legislate on hours 
and wages these would become matters of political dispute. Men 
would arise who would declare for the principle of the 40- and 
even the 36-hour week. This “intolerable state of affairs” must be 
prevented. Bringing wages and hours into the political arena 
would breed dissension in the Labor movement. If the passions 
of the workers were inflamed by the; vision of a 36-hour week 
“what hope would there be for the staunch industrialist who 
contends that men should work 44 hours a week”. Power would 
pass to irresponsible extremists who cared not if they harmed the 
nation “so long as they snatch power from the honest leaders of 
Labour, who are trying to benefit the class they represent”. 4 

In this shrewd manner Bruce attempted to drive a wedge 
between moderate and militant Labor. While it is true that Labor 
leader Charlton in an amendment sought these powers for Parlia¬ 
ment itself, and later supported a similar amendment by the 
Victorian Nationalist Watt, Labor speeches reveal that in fact 
the A.L.P. also wanted to establish “authorities”. Very few mem¬ 
bers of the Party really wanted the national Parliament to legislate 
on these issues. The reasons are clear. A formally independent 
Arbitration Court means that the determination of wages is not 
directly linked with Government economic policy. This has “not 
been altogether unwelcome to . . . Federal Labor Governments, 
for it removes from them the responsibility for decisions that 
would highlight the conflict between their general economic 
policy and the wage and hour demands of the Unions”. 5 

Latham made it clear why the proposal on “authorities” had 
been included. If Parliament dealt directly with industrial ques¬ 
tions “nothing is more certain than that the next election would 
be a bidding contest between politicians” over wages and hours. 0 
Clearly, Latham and the whole Nationalist Party would be at the 
losing end of such an auction. 

For those Laborites who opposed the referendum the question 
of “authorities” provided a badly needed ground on which to take 
their stand. They needed no other reason for advocating a “No” 
vote except the charge that the referendum was a Nationalist- 
capitalist plot to prevent the toilers of Australia from bettering 

3 S.M.H., 24.5.1926. 

4 C.P.D.y vol. 113, 20.5.1926, pp. 2167-8. 

5 W. Galenson, Comparative Labor Movements , New York, 1952, p. 240. 

6 Sun, 13.6.1926. 
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their lot by rendering Parliament impotent to help them. And 
there was enough substance in this to make it plausible. 

Lang led the attack. For him the “most serious blot” was the 
proposal to give unlimited authority to an irresponsible “judicial 
junta”. Power would be taken away from the States and would 
not be given to the Federal Parliament, but to a “small oligarchy” 
appointed by the Government of the day. 7 “Parliament is to be 
destroyed,” cried John Curtin. 8 It was to become a “mere engine” 
for transmitting power to the judiciary. 9 The judges forming the 
proposed authorities, warned the Labor Daily , could only be 
removed on grounds of insanity. 10 The judges, Lang prophesied, 
would be highly susceptible to employer influence through their 
whole social environment. In exalted positions, with high salaries, 
they would frequent only the most exclusive clubs where all the 
bloated capitalists were to be found. They certainly never would 
“rub shoulders with the working man”. 11 

In the House there was much talk of the authorities acting as a 
“dictatorship”. Thus Hughes declared that “when this authority 
has been set up Parliament can do nothing”. The authorities would 
be “industrial legislatures or dictators”. And: 

. . . What is this hut a potential soviet? It may be a fascist 
soviet; but at any rate, it will be a council determining the hours and 
conditions of labour of the whole community. That is exactly what the 
soviet council does ... I am against setting up authorities having 
supreme power over matters absolutely vital to the people. 12 

From the start, opposition to “authorities” came not only from 
the A.L.P., but also from within the ranks of the Nationalist Party. 
It was led by Watt who moved an amendment, supported by 
Hughes and Labor, to delete the delegation of power to 
“authorities”, which was defeated. 

As far as the Ministry was concerned it constantly wavered on 
the issue of just how much political direction there should and 
could be, and just what the role of Parliament in relation to the 
“authorities” was to be. As shown, in the first few days Bruce 
seemed to favour complete independence for the judges. But as 
early as 3rd June, a fortnight after his introduction of the proposals, 
he and Latham began to waver. When Watt claimed that the 
proposals would “short circuit” Parliament, which should at any 
time “be in a position to call back any power which it gives, or 

7 West Australian, 9.6.1926. 10 Labor Daily, 4.9.1926. 

8 Westralian Worker, 27.8.1926. 11 Sun, 2.9.1926. 

» Ibid., 16.7.1926. 12 C.P.D., vol. 113, 3.6.1926, p. 2599. 
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destroy any authority which it creates”, Bruce and Latham inter¬ 
jected: 

Bruce: There is nothing in the Bill to prevent the Government from 

doing what the right honourable member suggests. 
Latham: What is proposed is that Parliament should be able to 
confer such powers as it thinks proper, and to withdraw 
them from time to time. 13 

A few days later Latham was asked whether, if the new authorities 
fixed a working week of 60 hours, and strikes ensued, Parliament 
could by legislation fix the working week at 48 hours. He replied 
“No”, but at once qualified this: 

Parliament would be able, by legislation suitably framed, to 
deprive such a regulation or award of effect. It would be able to 
deprive the authority of power retrospectively and to prevent such a 
regulation from having any effect. 14 

At the same time Latham still insisted that under the proposal 
Parliament itself could not directly legislate on wages and hours. 15 

Thus the Government's proposals were so ambiguous that pro- 
referendum Laborites could claim Parliamentary supremacy had 
been preserved, while anti-referendum Labor men and pro- 
referendum Nationalists could condemn or praise the “fact” that 
Parliament would not be involved in deciding industrial issues. 

In the House the Labor Party's amendments included one for 
the deletion of the “authorities”. The pro-referendum manifesto 
of the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party, signed by Charlton 
and Blakeley, now embraced the “Parliamentary supremacy” view 
which they easily derived from Bruce and Latham. It declared 
that Parliament could appoint authorities and prescribe a limit to 
the working week: “Parliament will be the principal exerting 
plenary powers over industry through agents of its own choosing 
. . . performing duties to be dictated by Parliament.” 15 But pre¬ 
cisely because he had believed that the authorities would be 
completely independent and now saw that this was not the case, 
the influential Victorian Nationalist H. S. Gullett, who had at 
first supported the referendum, switched to opposing it. 17 

As might be expected confusion reigned in the community at 
large. Eminent constitutional lawyers were quoted left and right 
on both sides of the question. Maurice Blackburn was so positive 

13 Ibid, p. 2608. 

14 Ibid., 10.6.1926, p. 2829. Emphasis supplied. 

13 Ibid., p. 2917. 

16 West Australian , 1.7.1926. 


17 Ibid., 25.6.1926, 26.6.1926. 
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that Par liam ent could not compel an authority to grant a 44-hour 
week that he challenged a pro-referendum Labor lawyer, Frank 
Brennan, to submit the question to Owen Dixon, K.C., loser to 
pay costs and results to be published in the press. 18 Nothing 
appears to have come of this. 



NOW FOR THE UPS AND DOWNS 

The Government's latest ideas on the Industrial Referendum issue 
include a provision for the Arbitration Court to be over-ruled by 
Parliament on the questions of hours and wages. 

The Political. Gent: “Push off, Grandad, and make room for your 
uncle. I'll show you how to keep cm amused.” 

— Bulletin , 1st July 1920 


In any case the whole issue was primarily a political and not a 
legal one. Parliament could not ‘compel” an authority to do a 
specific thing but it might be able to keep on appointing 
authorities until one “voluntarily” abided by its wishes. This was 
finally admitted by Bruce himself: 

18 Australian Worker , 21.7.1926. 
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An incoming government can cancel powers given to authorities, 
create new authorities, and, if it is unscrupulous, can appoint 
authorities to act in accordance with its desires. 19 

Wliat did the Bruce-Page Government really hope to accom¬ 
plish? It would be quite impossible to remove political considera¬ 
tions from industrial issues. The Ministry was trying partly to 
hide and partly to shift its political responsibilities in an area where 
it was at a distinct disadvantage in relation to Labor. Yet if this 
was the case, how did it propose to prevent Parliament from 
becoming a battleground over industrial issues, when at the same 
time Bruce admitted that the proposed authorities could be 
dissolved and re-created till they obeyed Parliament? The answer 
was implied in the A.W.U. Manifesto which declared that 

A Labor Government, in the event of a working class victory at 
the next Federal elections, will find itself confronted by a hostile 
tribunal, invested with all the traditional prestige which renders the 
judiciary impregnable in British lands . . 20 

The power of precedent was to be joined with the prestige of the 
judiciary to create an unwritten law that Parliament was not to 
interfere in any way with the powers or decisions of the sacro¬ 
sanct judicial authorities. Bruce hinted at this when, while 
admitting that Parliament could interfere, he added that this would 
be “very difficult ’*.- 1 Dr Page gave clear-cut expression of the 
Government’s hope for the future: 

The granting of these powers will enable the Government’s policy 
of placing industrial matters within the judicial sphere to be carried 
into effect, and, with its six year majority in the Senate, at least 
six years security for the tribunal it created would be assured, and 
by the end of that period the Court should have secured such a stand¬ 
ing that no more I bought would be given to its abolition than would 
be given to the abolition of the High Court. 22 

Once the aura of impartiality surrounding the judicial authority 
became a part of public expectation, it would become difficult 
to by-pass it. It was one thing to make a political issue out of a 
direct Parliamentary attempt to reduce wages and increase hours. 
It would be an entirely different matter, Bruce probably reasoned, 
for Labor to go to the electors and ask for a mandate to interfere 
with an impartial, established and honorific Authority. After all, 

19 C.P.D., vol. 113, 10.6.1926, p. 2936. 

20 Australian Worker , 7.7.1926. Emphasis supplied. 

21 C.V.D. , vol. 113, 10.6.1926, p. 2936. 

22 Australian Worker , 4.8.1926. 
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the Government had done very well out of the cry: “Preserve Law 
and Order.” 

It is not surprising that Parliament could not agree upon who 
was to prepare the traditional pamphlet, setting out the “Yes” 
and “No” cases, usually distributed to electors. There were all 
sorts of difficulties. It would have been easy to get a clear-cut 
“Yes” and “No” argument on the Essential Services amendment. 
But on the Industry and Commerce proposal only two members 
—Messrs Gregory and Rodgers—had voted against. Were they to 
present the “No” case? They admitted that they could not speak 
for the “No” Labor forces. But these were all outside Parliament, 
and could not be officially recognized. In addition some of them 
—such as Mr Mahony—who had abstained from voting now 
claimed that they should be able to state a separate “No” case. 
Again, no agreement could be reached on the “Yes” case. The Act 
provided that the case for and against was to be stated by a 
majority of the members voting for and against in both Houses. 
As most Labor members had voted for the proposals, but as the 
Government had a clear majority in both Houses, this provision 
meant in effect that the “Yes” case would have been framed by 
the Government. Bruce recognized that the reasons for which 
the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party voted “Yes” in Parliament 
were different from those of his supporters. He was very glad to 
accept a proposal by Mr Rodgers that the referendum pamphlet 
was not to be printed this time. 23 In this way Bruce was saved 
from preparing a “Yes” case. The confusion over who was 
authorized to speak for each side provides additional evidence 
of the fact that neither Labor nor the Government could agree on 
the meaning of the referendum. To have stated the “Yes” case in 
an official and widely circulated form might have further embar¬ 
rassed all those who were temporarily united on that side. 

Many of the Labor men opposing the referendum maintained 
that had the provision relating to “authorities” been deleted they 
would have supported the proposal. Yet the gravamen of the 
most intense Labor opposition was the fear that the proposals 
would be used to control the internal affairs of trade unions. We 
have seen that they were unwilling to have such powers used 
by any government, “even a Labor Government”. 24 

And what of the befuddled public? They might well be excused 
for being unable to make sense of the whole thing. “Few people,” 
ventured Mr Everard, M.L.A., “understand what the referendum 

23 C.P.D., vol. 114, 16.6.1926, pp. 3133-54. 

24 Labor Daily , 29.7.1926. 
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proposals mean.” He urged the many in this boat to play safe and 
vote "No”. 25 Speaking at the Sydney Domain J. T. Lang stated 
that if there were any in his audience who actually understood 
the meaning of the referendum, he would not mind if they voted 
“Yes”, but those who did not should do what they always did when 
in doubt, vote “No”. 26 Speaking on the same platform as Bruce 
Sir Thomas Henley gave the opposite variation of this theme: “If 
you can't understand these complicated proposals, then trust the 

^ ».»7 

man. 

If the reader has experienced some difficulty along the same 
lines he will be in all the better position to sympathize with the 
voters of the day. It is, of course, not possible even to guess to what 
extent the ambiguity of the “authorities” proposal contributed 
to the “No” votes. But it should be remembered that the 1926 
referendum was the first one since the introduction of compulsory 
voting, hence it is likely that many of those who were dragged 
into the polling booth decided to play safe and vote “No”. 

The fundamental ambiguity at the bottom of all the confusion 
was not the product of poor draftsmanship nor of tortuous legal 
minds. It was the inevitable result of the need for holding together 
a temporary coalition in the absence of genuine agreement amongst 
its members. 


25 ArgtiSy 26.8.1926. 27 Australian National Review , 25.8.1926. 

2 « Labor Dailyy 3.9.1926. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE CAPITALIST GROUPS 

Pro: The Manufacturers 

A few days after the referendum was announced the New 
South Wales Employers’ Federation gave its support. 1 The 
Chamber of Manufactures hesitated for several weeks. Back in 
1924 it had passed a resolution urging the Commonwealth 
Government to vacate the industrial field. 2 But after a special 
visit from Senator Pearce its members changed their minds and 
later called for contributions to fight for the passage of the referen¬ 
dum proposals/* In explaining its decision the Chamber declared: 
“We have become heartily sick of the present condition of 
affairs . . ” 4 What one of those conditions happened to be was 
revealed in their journal which complained that a Workmens 
Compensation Act recently passed by the Lang Government would 
cost manufacturers the “gigantic sum of three hundred and 
eighty one thousand pounds” at once. 5 Another, of course, was 
the 44-hour week. A vivid picture of the sentiment among manu¬ 
facturers at that time was given by Sir Arthur Robinson in his 
testimony before the Royal Commission on the Constitution. He 
was asked whether he knew of any cases in which a State which 
was adversely affected by some legislation tried to overcome its 
disadvantage by passing the burden on to the other States. Sir 
Arthur replied that he had gone 

to Sydney to see . . . friends there, and to endeavour to stir up the 
voters against the proposed referendum, and . . . was met by the 
manufacturers saying this: “We have to put up with these things, 
and we do not see why you Victorians should not put up with them 
too; further, we are going to vote for this referendum; we do not care 
two straws what the arguments for or against it arc, we will pass the 
baby on to someone else.” It was very difficult to get them to look at 
the matter in what you might call a dry light. 0 

1 22.5.1926. 3 West Australian , 7.7.1926. 

2 Australasian Manufacturer , 17.7.1926. 4 S.M.H., 7.7.1926. 

r » Australasian Manufacturer , 3.7.1926. 

0 Royal Commission on the Constitution, Minutes of Evidence , p. 415. 
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At the same time the Chamber of Manufactures discussed a 
related matter which had long been of great interest to it. “We 
also believe,” the Chamber announced, “that those industries 
depending on the tariff for their existence should be controlled by 
the Federal authorities.” 7 

The Coach and Motor Builder was highly critical of ideas like 
those expressed by the Manufacturer. It recalled that in 1919 also 
there were employers who said that they would willingly pay 
higher wages if only their counterparts in other States were forced 
to do the same. Closer to home there was the shameful example 
of the sawmillers who said they did not care if higher wages caused 
higher prices to lumber users. These short-sighted interests would 
be happy if “the adjustment of the tariff were made to definitely 
pass the burden on to all users of timber .. .” even if they were in 
States not affected by the New South Wales legislation. 8 

The monthly journal which claimed to represent the bulk of 
the nation’s manufacturers, the Australasian Manufacturer , was 
consumed with the burning desire to spread the gospel of pro¬ 
tection. Its columns were full of pro-tariff arguments and it rarely 
spoke of anything else in its editorials. It wanted higher tariffs 
for practically everything. 9 The Manufacturer was pleased but not 
yet satisfied with the increased duties provided under the Pratten 
tariff passed in July. 10 It had a more grandiose scheme in mind, 
and this coincided nearly with its wholehearted espousal of the 
proposed amendments. 

Week after week the Manufacturer openly and directly offered 
their “friends the secondary industry workers” 11 a strict quid pro 
quo deal: they would pay the workers practically anything they 
wanted and let them have “all sorts of other beautiful innova¬ 
tions” 1 - if the Labor forces would only assure them that the tariff 
would be raised to absorb the costs. The Manufacturer saw a bond 
of common interest between the manufacturers and their em¬ 
ployees. If they worked together for their mutual benefit the 

7 S.M.H. , 7.7.1926. 

8 Coach and Motor Builder , 15.7.1926. 

°The one-track mentality of the high-tariff people is shown in a letter 
written by a Queensland bag manufacturer congratulating Sir L. E. Groom on 
becoming a Minister: “1 trust that you will long be able to adorn the office, 
and that your government will give us increased protection on bags.” Lady 
Groom and L. F. Fitzhardinge (eds), Nation Building in Australia , Sydney, 
1941, p. 41. 

10 For details of this tariff, see the Round Table , vol. 17, pp. 163-4. 

11 Australasian Manufacturer , 15.6.1926. 

12 Ibid., 26.6.1926. 
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prosperity of both would be assured. What the Manufacturer did 
not say was that the success of this scheme depended entirely 
on their ability to force other groups in the community to foot 
the bill. Industrial peace, meaning steady profits, was to be pain¬ 
lessly achieved by passing on the cost of bribing the workers to all 
consumer groups, especially the farmers. 

The Manufacturers plan was simple. The same body, the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliament, which controlled the tariff should also 
control working hours and wages in all industries affected by the 
tariff. 13 Whenever higher wages or lower hours were awarded 
there could be an automatic provision for a Federally controlled 
body to raise the tariff so as to maintain the "margin of effective 
protection”. 14 With Labor support there would be no difficulty 
in passing the necessary legislation. The offer and proposed reward 
to the workers was expressed in the following terms by the 
Manufacturer: 

This journal would like to see every man, woman and child insured 
against accident, unemployment, and an indigent old age; and, what 
is more, believes that it is easily within the range of practical politics, 
provided it is carried out in the right way. 

That way, however, is not by means of making it difficult, costly, 
and financially dangerous to employ workers. [A body of experts 
would be appointed to] estimate to within a fraction of what they 
would cost, and then advise the tariff fixing authorities accordingly. 15 

Acutely conscious of the disadvantages resulting from the 44-hour 
week the Manufacturer was more than willing to support a refer¬ 
endum which would make the "States powerless to cause mis¬ 
chief . . ” 16 and to sell Labor on the advantages of a mutually 
beneficial deal. 17 But what of the Labor response? 

We can find no direct Labor recognition of such a proposal. 
Possibly, the psychology of the Labor movement is such that its 
members do not ordinarily conceive of getting together with the 
enemy for so direct an alliance. It is well known however that the 
unions have been ardent advocates of increased protection for 

13 Ibid., 15.5.1926. I* Ibid., 26.6.1926. 

14 Ibid., 15.6.1926. ic Ibid., 22.5.1926. 

37 One of the chief salesmen was the Bulletin, whose approach and phrasing 
were very close to those of the Manufacturer. It noted that the existing tariff 
had been based on the 48-hour week. The “mule-headed” State action of 
reducing hours “immediately and substantially weakened the protection given 
to N.S.W. manufacturers ... It is essential that industry dependent on the 
tariff should be regulated by the authority which makes tne tariff . . .” 
(Bulletin, 15.7.1926.) 
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many years. Indeed the existence of a tacit understanding between 
Labor and manufacturers on this matter has made the high tariff 
policy virtually impregnable to attack. In the same way there is 
some evidence to indicate that even in the absence of a formal 
agreement some unions found it advantageous to seek tariff in¬ 
creases for their industry in support of higher wages or some 
improvement in working conditions. The Annual Report of the 
Tariff Board given on 10th and 11th August 1926 noted that 
representatives of the unions concerned had appeared before it 
to petition for increases in textile duties so that the industry could 
be run at a profit. Immediately after this request was granted, the 
Report continues, these same unions approached the Common¬ 
wealth Arbitration Court asking for their share of the increase, 
fn this manner, protested the Tariff Board, 

a precedent was created for passing back and forth between the 
Federal Arbitration Court and the Tariff Board for increments in 
wages and duties which can only result in an ever-increasing wage 
rate and . . . tariff. 

The Board suggested that the unions in an industry agree not 
to ask for higher wages if an increase in the tariff was granted. 
And to be sure, Labor spokesmen were reported as protesting 
vigorously against this idea. 18 
According to J. T. Lang there was a 

natural affiliation between the protectionists and the Labor Party. 
Industry made employment. [But the alliance was] underground. 
It’s whore they [the Labor Parly] get their money from. Manufac¬ 
turers are heavy contributors to party funds. That means they've got 
ready access to the head of the Labor Government. 

Lang was quick to point out that the manufacturers generally 
contributed much more to the opposition. But on special occasions 
when a specific deal was made “their bias goes to Labor and 
against the other side”. 10 

While the Manufacturer considered an alliance with Labor 
desirable at that time it had no such thoughts about primary pro¬ 
ducers. It bitterly denounced every attempt by any farmers’ group 
to lower tariffs on farm machinery and wire netting. The primary 

™ Argus, 10.8.1926; 11.8.1926. 

10 Interview with J. T. Lang, 26.5.1955. Hartley Grattan has noted that 
Labor's policy of supporting a high tariff has also helped to create a “social 
group which is, in the final analysis and especially in moments of severe 
crises, hostile to it”. Australian Quarterly , vol. 12, September 1940, p. 75. 
But it is doubtful whether Labor had any real alternative. 
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producer was "as selfish as he is unpatriotic . . ”, mainly because 
while he would ruin the manufacturers with free trade, he desired 
higher guaranteed prices for his own products. This was nothing 
better than "stupid selfishness”. 20 

That is not to say that the Manufacturer was not fond of express¬ 
ing its undying love for the mass of farmers. It was the organized 
free traders, the "city farmers” like the Victorian Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion and the Town and Country Union, which aroused its enmity. 21 
"These two bodies,” the Manufacturer thundered ungrammatically, 
“compose the people on which this journal has, and will continue 
to make, ceaseless war.” 22 

Contra: The Town ami Country Union and the Oil Companies 

One rather mysterious interest group which linked opposition 
to the referendum with advocacy of lower tariffs was the "Town 
and Country Union”. 

There is little available information on this body. The Aus¬ 
tralasian Manufacturer claimed that the secretary of the Union, 
Mr William F. Gates, had admitted that it received its funds 
from importers and others who supported its policies. 2 ' 1 This seems 
to be true. But it is not clear whether, as the paper and Labor 
M.H.R. Fenton claimed, the Union was the tool of foreign ex¬ 
porters. 24 

On 18th May 1926, in an address to the Town and Country 
Union, Sir George Gibbs lashed out at “monstrously heavy tariffs”. 
It was most unfair to ask the "hard worked primary producer to 
create a utopia for the artisan and townsman”. Wool and wheat 
had also to compete in the world market. Payment in society 
used to be according to results, but the preponderant voting power 
of the city had changed all that. A reversal of policy was needed. 25 

The first Annual Report of the Union was adopted at a meeting 
on 10th June. It claimed that the Union had been successful in 
getting all sections of the community to review their attitudes 
towards the tariff. Representations had been made to the Bruce- 
Page Government. But for the Unions activities, the Report sur- 

20 Australasian Manufacturer , 28.8.1926. 

21 The Bulletin followed this line. The anti-referendum forces were Tory 
and Labor extremists, plus “Foreign-traders and Moscow pilgrims . . .” 
(Bulletin , 29.7.1926.) 

22 Australasian Manufacturer , 12.6.1926. 

2 »Ibid., 14.8.1926. 

24 Ibid., cf. C.P.D., vol. 117, 6.12.1927, p. 2661. Fenton claimed that a 
member of the Union had stated that some Federal M.Ps “could be bought”. 

2R Argus > 18.5.1926. 
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nrised, tariffs would have been much higher. The Union, with the 
aid of the Victorian Farmers’ Union, was calling an Australian 
conference of all those opposed to high tariffs. At the meeting a 
Mr Stevens remarked that while the Union’s activities were not 
“solely concerned” with tariff reduction, this was “the first and 
most important task”. 20 

Another meeting of the Union was held on 16th June to bid 
farewell to Mr Alwyn Valentine, secretary of the organization from 
its inception. He was praised by the Vice-President of the Vic¬ 
torian Farmers’ Union for helping the two bodies to work “hand 
in hand”. Mr II. Gregory, Country Party M.H.R. for Swan (West¬ 
ern Australia), thanked Valentine for the accurate information 
so kindly supplied to Parliamentarians like himself. Gregory, re¬ 
affirming his opposition to the industrial referendum, also repeated 
his arguments against the system of compulsory arbitration. The 
Nationalist M.H.R. for Perth, E. A. Mann, took the same anti- 
referendum stand, though he felt that the establishment of a single 
Court would have one sterling advantage: “there would be far less 
difficulty in cutting one throat than six.” 27 All who spoke 
denounced the referendum as if such a stand were expected of all 
low-tariff people. 28 

Mann and Gregory were both Western Australian members. 
Mann was a convinced free trader and most of his speeches in 
Parliament were devoted to an attack on the tariff, on the 
Navigation Act and on arbitration. A Labor member, Mr Forde, 
claimed that Mann was in fact the Town and Country Union, 
or at least was its Parliamentary mouthpiece. 20 Western Australian 
Country Party members such as Gregory and Prowse had for some 
time been critical of the tariff policy of their Party. And in the 
1925 elections there had been an agreement for a joint Senate 
ticket between the United Party in Western Australia—roughly 
corresponding to the Nationalists—and the Country Party there, 
by which the U.P. took two and the C.P. one place on a joint 
Senate ticket on the condition that both were committed to 
“securing a substantial reduction in the existing tariff”. Senator 
Pearce was the Nationalist Cabinet member elected on that 
platform. And the Victorian Farmers’ Union had been committed 
to regular percentage tariff reductions at least since 1925. ;, ° 

20 /&/</., 10.6.1926. 

27 Ibid., 16.6.1926. 

2S This linkage; was noted by the Nationalist Party organ, Australian 
National Review, 22.7.1926. 

C.P.D., vol. 117, 24.11.1927, p. 2012. 

™Ibid., 2.12.1927, p. 2516. 
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Thus there was a line-up between the low-tariff wing of the 
Country Party in Western Australia and Victoria and anti¬ 
referendum forces. Mr Gregory went to Western Australia to try 
to get the Country Party there to oppose the referendum and fight 
for reduced tariffs. He declared that if the Country Party was “to 
be of any value to those it claims to represent” it must definitely 
come out for a “policy of reduced taxation through the customs”. 31 

To follow our last lead it will be necessary to get some back¬ 
ground on another issue which came up during the period of the 
referendum campaign. The Federal Government proposed a 
method of raising a large sum of money for much needed road 
development. The Commonwealth was to contribute £20 millions 
and the States £15 millions. The Bruce-Page Ministry proposed 
to raise this sum by means of special customs duties mainly on 
oil. This measure provided protection as well as revenue since it 
did not apply to domestic uses of petrol. Various oil companies 
then announced that they would have to raise their prices to 
compensate for the added duty. As a result widespread protests 
from motorists came pouring into the Ministry. 32 

Bruce angrily denounced this as “political blackmail” on the 
part of the oil companies. He saw it as an attempt to use pressure 
tactics to take the decision out of the hands of the Government, 
and delivered a counter blow. 33 The Federal Government at that 

31 Australian National Review , 14.8.1926. 

3 - Sir Earle Page has supplied details of the tactics used: “The foreign 
oil companies resisted this legislation of petrol taxation for road construction 
very vigorously. Fifty thousand pounds were spent in one week on telegrams 
to every individual member of Parliament from every garage and every 
other interest that used petrol. These telegrams threatened dire personal 
and political disaster to everyone who voted for the Government's proposals. 
This double intervention by the foreign companies could not be tolerated. 
They were avoiding their taxation and were attempting to dictate national 
policy in their own interest." 

As Federal Treasurer Dr Page called the companies together and threatened 
to “nationalize the distribution of petrol" unless the oil companies fulfilled 
their obligations to the nation. (Letter from Sir Earle Page to author, 
25.7.1955.) 

Bruce had to face a deputation representing: the Royal Automobile Club 
of Victoria; the Commonwealth Association of Automobile Organizations; 
the Federal Council of Australian Motor Traders; the National Roads and 
Motorists' Association and the Vacuum Oil Company. (Brisbane Courier , 
20.7.1926.) Protesting oil firms included: British Imperial Oil; Harrisons, 
Ramsay Pty; James Ilenty and Company; Neptune Oil Company; H. C. 
Pannifcx; H. C. Sleigh; Texas Oil Company of Australasia; United Oil Pro¬ 
ducts; Universal Oil and Vacuum Oil. ( Courier , 13.7.1926.) 

33 Round Table , vol. 17, pp. 165-6. 
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time had a substantial interest in a firm known as the Common¬ 
wealth Oil Refineries which charged twopence less per gallon of 
petrol than its competitors. Bruce threatened that if the other oil 
companies did not absorb the new twopence levy and sell at their 
old prices, he would extend the activities of the Commonwealth 
Oil Refineries so that the nation would become independent of 
other countries for aid in this process. 34 The tariff on petrol was 
then passed by Parliament. 

Our interest in this matter arises from a speech made by Dr 
Page in the course of defending his Ministry’s referendum 
proposals to the Thirty-third Annual Conference of the Farmers 
and Settlers’ Association. The most blatant opposition to the 
petrol tax. Dr Page revealed, 

came from important oil companies operating through the Town 
and Country Union . . . They do not object to the Policy itself . . . 
They had come to the Government and said that if they would not 
raise this money through the customs, but would put something extra 
on the locally produced Commonwealth Oil Refinery's project they 
would back it all the time ... For the last 15 years these companies 
had been . . . ruthlessly exploiting the public. 

The representatives of the giant oil interests were spreading 
money everywhere, but Page assured his listeners that the Govern¬ 
ment would resist their wicked proposals. 35 

We are now prepared to draw a picture, although undoubtedly 
an incomplete one, of the interests grouped around the Town and 
Country Union and the methods it used to try to achieve its ends. 
The organization was apparently run by a group of importers 
led by the large oil refining companies. It succeeded in making 
an alliance with various agricultural interests which for different 
reasons felt imperilled by the successes of the high tariff forces. 
The Union conducted missionary work among any and all groups 
which might possibly be receptive to its blandishments. It was 
able to obtain the willing co-operation of a few M.Ps and fed 
them a steady stream of official propaganda to be used in their 
joint cause. But these Parliamentarians, so far as we can judge, 
were not dependent upon the Union for electoral support. The 
Union’s members and associates were noticeably against not only 

31 Iligb protection forces favoured Bruce's action. The Sydney Chamber 
of Manufactures congratulated him and asked him to use, wherever practic¬ 
able, Australian materials and machines in road construction to be made 
possible by the levy on petrol. ( Courier , 4.8.1926.) 

35 The Land , 20.8.1926; cf. Argus , 27.10.1926. 
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the industrial referendum but the existence of Arbitration Courts 
per se . It may be that they thought that the further labour matters 
were removed from governmental influence and the more the 
community came to expect each group to get what it could without 
Government assistance, the better were their chances of getting 
across the idea that protection was unjust. Yet all these efforts 
must have been foredoomed to failure once the primary producers 
came to get their share of Government support. Even before this 
development the preponderant groups in the community had 
agreed upon the need for high protection. It would be well to 
read the attacks of Bruce and Page against the oil interests and 
the Union with the idea in mind that the opposing high tariff 
(Labor and manufacturing) interest groups were doing the only 
“dictating'’ that was to be allowed by an Australian Government. 

Contra: The Federal Union 

The proposed power to regulate corporations on a national 
basis was the cause of much fear and resentment among a power¬ 
ful segment of the Australian business community. 

The Industry and Commerce proposals had been introduced 
into the House of Representatives on 20th May. The additional 
powers to control corporations were embodied in the referendum 
as a result of a deal between Bruce and Charlton, already 
described, on 10th June 1926. They were intended to give the 
Commonwealth Parliament, in section 51 of the Constitution, 
power to make laws with respect to 

(xx) Corporations, including— 

(a) the creation, regulation, control and dissolution of cor¬ 
porations; 

(b) the regulation, control and dissolution of corporations 
formed under the law of a State; and 

(c) the regulation and control of foreign corporations: but 
not including municipal or governmental corporations, or 
any corporation formed solely for religious, charitable, 
scientific or artistic purposes, or any corporation not 
formed for the acquisition of gain by the corporation or 
its members. 

Sir Arthur Robinson assumed leadership of the business interests 
hostile to this proposal by forming the Federal Union, of which 
he was made Chairman in Victoria. This body was by far the most 
active of the conservative “No” forces, with a declared expenditure 
of over £3900 in Victoria and New South Wales. In addition the 
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campaign expense vouchers submitted for Tasmania contain a 
report from H. Jones and Co. Ltd. attesting that its work on the 
referendum was done at the behest of the Federal Union. 38 

The Bruce Ministry based its campaign for the corporation 
power on the ground that it would help honest companies and 
would hamper only those using illicit methods. Thus the Federal 
Campaign Director, Drake-Brockman, asserted that many busi¬ 
ness-men were coming to appreciate the value of a uniform com¬ 
pany law which could be introduced under the corporation 
amendment. “No one,” he was positive, “but a dishonest company 
promoter would oppose such a law.” The 34 existing Companies 
Acts made it possible for disreputable firms to dodge from one 
State to another to evade just obligations. 37 In Sir Arthur 
Robinson’s opinion this was so much nonsense. Much had been 
made of this need for a uniform company law as if the corporations 
were “groaning under a burden which, however, did not amount 
to a row of beans”. There was some positive value in such a law, 
but the main purpose of the corporation proposal was to control 
all business operations. Business-men, Sir Arthur thought, would 
suffer the small inconveniences of different company laws rather 
than accept so drastic a proposal. 38 

This complaint was pointed up by R. Clive Teece, President of 
the Federal Union in New South Wales, who declared that the 
corporation power would give the Federal Parliament 

complete legislative control over tho ordinary daily activities of 
every company .. . their methods, the scope of their operations, their 
profits and dividends, and, in fact, their every act. 39 

This would be bad enough with a Bruce Government in power 
which could at least be expected not to pass any “wild legislation”. 
But the ravages which could be perpetrated by an “extremist 
Labor Government” were beyond the scope of imagination. 40 

There were also good reasons from Robinson’s point of view 
for the claim that the States were better fitted to deal with indus¬ 
trial matters than was the central government. There were second 
chambers in the States “where the business-men would be given 
an opportunity of correcting any hasty and ill considered move in 
the Assembly”. Federal Union propaganda accordingly character- 

30 File of the Reports of Expenditure submitted to the Commonwealth 
Electoral Officer, 1926. 

37 Sun, 23.7.1926. 

33 S.M.H., 6.8.1926. 


3 °/fci7/., 28.7.1926. 
40 Ibid., 31.7.1926. 
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ized the Industry and Commerce proposals as "a crucial and 
decisive step towards unification, and the disappearance of the 
States”. 41 Indeed Sir Arthur went so far in identifying the State 
interests with the business interest that he automatically coupled 
them in his statements. In decrying the decline of the Senate as a 
States' House he declared that it had never done anything to 
“protect the rights of the business-men or the States”. 42 This 
juxtaposition may help us to a better understanding of Robinson’s 
general philosophy. 

In replying to the Federal Union line Bruce used a favourite 
argument, one much the same as he turned against the Labor 
Opposition when they predicted disaster under the new amend¬ 
ments. If a fiery Socialist Government came into Federal office 
and wished to wreak havoc among the corporations, what made 
the opponents of the company power think they were so safe 
even if it were defeated? For his part Bruce guaranteed them 

that if I wanted to blow these people off the face of tho earth today, 
it is no lack of constitutional blasting powder that would stop me 
from doing it. . . We could tax them out of existence. We can do all 
that the most rabid Socialist could desire . . . We can impose a tax 
on the profits of companies, and take . . . the whole of the profits . . . 43 

Robinson was the subject of other, more personal, attacks. In 
an editorial entitled “Free Traders and Foreign Raiders” the 
Manufacturer took him to task for his strange alliance with Jock 
Garden. Only Robinson’s position as attorney and director of 
powerful foreign corporations, the Manufacturer said, could 
explain his stand. 44 This charge was made more explicit by J. A. 
Murdock, M.L.G., who felt that Robinson’s position was “not 
entirely disinterested” because he was an attorney for the Vacuum 
Oil Company and the Massey Harris Company, and a director of 
the Ford Company and other big concerns whose headquarters 
were not located in Australia. Since these great corporations, owing 
to the inter-State character of their operations, were largely 
exempt from regulation by the States it was no wonder, Murdock 
reasoned, that they strongly opposed a proposal under which the 
Commonwealth Parliament could effectively control them. And 
Robinson was said to be their leading spokesman. 45 

41 The Referenda: Industry and Commerce Proposals: Statement of the 
Federal Union , p. 1. Pamphlet authorized by Charles Martin Hosking, 
Federal Union Offices, Temple Court, Melbourne. Hosking was named as 
Secretary of the Union. 

42 S.M.H.y 6.8.1926. 44 Australasian Manufacturer, 14.8.1926. 

« Argus, 28.8.1926. « S.M.IL, 6.8.1926. 
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Some of those most active in the Labor opposition to the refer¬ 
endum also felt it necessary to explain why Robinson and others 
were taking the same position as their own. The coincidence was, 
one may be sure, embarrassing to all concerned. Lang found much 
the same simple explanation as did Murdock. Since Robinson 
represented the great oil combines he was naturally “panic 
stricken” at the thought that the Commonwealth Government 
might use its new powers to dissolve giant trusts against his 
employers. 46 

The Communist organ, the Workers ;’ Weekly , had a more novel 
approach. Its problem was to explain the conflict between the 
capitalists. And for good reason it chose to see Bavin as the leader 
of anti-referendum capital. Bavin and his crew feared that the 
referendum would be used not only to smash unions but also to 
“retard the development and expansion of national small industry 
in the interests of Imperial Industry Stabilization”. As Australian 
capital grew, the Weekly revealed, it developed purely national 
interests. Since the decay of Imperial capital was already far ad¬ 
vanced it had to put a stop to those whose interests diverged from 
its own. The Bruce Government was to accomplish this by using 
its wide powers over industry to give preference to giant “Imperial 
Finance Capital” when in competition with smaller capitalistic 
enterprises in Australia. 47 

One difficulty with the two theses propounded above is that 
they are mutually contradictory. This becomes readily apparent 
if Robinson is substituted for Bavin. The Worker did not do this 
because it would have been a bit too ludicrous to portray a 
representative of foreign firms as the chief defender of national 
capital. Robinson considered Bavin as being on his side. 48 While 
neither Lang nor the Manufacturer nor the Communists were 
responsible for one another’s arguments it is evident that too 
many “inside stories” may confuse the motivation. 

These embarrassing cross-currents of interest and policy are well 
illustrated in some of the propaganda pamphlets of the Federal 
Union, which studiously avoid mention of Bruces name or of the 
fact that the referendum proposals were being sponsored by the 
Nationalist Party. One pamphlet goes so far as to stress the “prac¬ 
tical identity” of the Industry and Commerce proposals with the 
Labor referendum proposals of 1913, and quotes the Federal 
Parliamentary Labor Party’s endorsement of the plans of the 1926 

4C Sun, 23.7.1926. 

47 Workers* Weekly , 3.9.1926. 

48 Royal Commission on the Constitution, Minutes of Evidence, p. 418. 
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“Ministry of the day” as a reason for good Nationalists to vote 
against the referendum. 40 

Before the campaign was over most of the business groups in 
the nation took sides. The Chambers of Commerce and Employers’ 
Associations in Melbourne, 50 Adelaide, 51 and Perth 52 supported 
Sir Arthur Robinson’s stand against the referendum. Bruce felt 
that this opposition to the referendum came from those who hoped 
their States would “grow fat upon the misfortune of others”. The 
Prime Minister would not say “one word against the 44-hour 
week”, but how could something which was said to be harmful to 
the nation benefit the Victorians, as they seemed to think it 
would? 53 


4tt See pamphlet quoted in footnote 41. This pamphlet, as well as dodgers 
issued by the Federal Union, referred to the Bruce-Page Government only as 
“the advocates of the present proposals” or “the Ministry of the day”. See also 
pamphlet entitled Referendum Proposals: Speech delivered by Sir Arthur 
Robinson, K.C.M.G., to the Constitutional Club, Melbourne, on Thursday, 
1st July, 1926 . 

r>(> Labor Daily, 30.7.1926; West Australian, 6.8.1926. 

51 Australasian Manufacturer, 17.7.1926. 

52 S.M.H., 3.8.1926. 

53 Ibid., 28.8.1926. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


PRIMARY PRODUCER GROUPS 


The year 1926 found Australia’s farmers and pastoralists in an 
unsettled period, even more unhappy about life than usual. The 
Country Party enjoyed co-leadership in the National Government, 
but many of the various plans of Government aid to the farmer, 
guaranteed prices, special marketing schemes and the like, had not 
come to fruition. Yet cases of Government assistance for Labor 
and the manufacturers which raised the prices of goods consumed 
on the farm abounded at the time of the referendum. The sense of 
grievance of the primary producer, traditionally much over¬ 
worked, reached new heights. The journals of the various agricul¬ 
tural interests present a uniform chorus of wailing in virtually 
every page of every issue. As usual the City was hardly less than 
anti-Christ with its deformed, ever-growing masses snatching the 
good things of life from the innocent babes in the countryside. 
While the heroic farmer singlehandedly held the ungrateful 
nation up, it evilly held him down. Such was the picture when the 
Lang Labor Government appeared as the newest devil to torture 
maliciously the man on the land. 

Primary producers held three things against the Lang regime; 
it had passed three Acts increasing their costs. The 44-hour week, 
although not applicable to country workers, would add to manu¬ 
facturing prices and end up being paid for by the agriculturalists. 1 
The country producer was being “sacrificed and ruined”. 2 In 
addition State authorities had proven unable to deal with dis¬ 
ruptive strikes which made life difficult for those in the country. 2 
The new State Workmen’s Compensation Act would, said the 
sponsors of the Land, “stand condemned as the most inequitable 
and revolutionary measure ever placed on the Statute book of the 
State”. This example of the worst sort of class legislation would 
bear “harshly” on the producer and drive him off the land. 1 Mr 
C. G. Waddell, President of the Graziers’ Association, estimated 
that rural industries would have to pay two million pounds as 
against the old cost of £ 183,000. n Almost as bad was the Rural 

1 The Land , 13.8.1926. 1 The Land , 25.6.1926. 

2 Farmer and Settler, 23.7.1926. 5 Australian Dairyman, 25.6.1926. 

3 Ibid. 
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Workers’ Accommodation Act. Many rural employers would have 
to build costly new structures. Why, the workers would end up 
living better than those who paid them! 0 A similar barrage of 
criticism can be found in almost any primary producer publication. 

Another fear was that the Australian Workers* Union would reap 
special benefits from the use of favourable State Courts in New 
South Wales as they had done in Queensland. This troublesome 
union would try to organize everywhere and wreak havoc with 
the traditional irregular hours and low wages of farm and pastoral 
employees. 6 7 

One immediate result of the primary producers* sense of outrage 
was the generation of overwhelming support for the Commerce 
and Industry referendum among groups which were theoretically 
committed to decentralization. The referendum was seen as essen¬ 
tial for destroying State power to enact “crazy measures** harmful 
to those on the land. And with this went the hope that enforce¬ 
ment powers over trade unions would be greatly strengthened. 8 * 
The New South Wales Graziers* Association pointed out that as 
the existing Federal Arbitration Court could not make a common 
rule many graziers “will be called upon to pay higher rates than 
those that have been recently awarded by the Federal Court. . .” 
The only solution favourable to the pastoral industry was to 
support the referendum. 0 Otherwise the A.W.U. would become 
insufferable. 10 It would unionize “every farm”, warned Country 
Life , fix hours and wages, and have regulations enacted severely 
restricting the primary producer who is dependent upon “uncon¬ 
trollable weather’*. 11 The Farmer and Settler , anticipating critic¬ 
ism, would have nothing to do with State rights objections to the 
referendum in the light of “recent happenings”. What matter if 
the new central authority interfered with State autonomy when 
State action had been proved to be valueless in protecting the 
farmer? 1 - The trouble was, the Land remarked, that instead of 
controlling industrial relations the States “have fatuously allowed 
the trade unions to do it”. The numerous instances of State petty 
provincialism and over-government had forced many former anti- 
unificationists to reconsider their position. The Land concluded 
with a plea for primary producers to stand together so as to 
defeat the “city socialists”. 1 '* 

6 Ibid . 10 Argus , 19.8.1926; Country Life , 6.8.1926. 

7 Country Life , 9.7.1926. 11 Country Life , 11.6.1926. 

8 Pastoral Review , 16.6.1926. Farmer and Settler , 4.6.1926. 

o Sun, 26.8.1926. 13 The Land , 25.6.1926. 
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Inability of the State Labor Government in Queensland to deal 
with a long series of strikes, and what was considered the favourit¬ 
ism of the State Arbitration Courts towards the A.W.U. brought 
that State’s primary producers also to favour the referendum. The 
Sugar Journal felt it was absurd for State Courts to have jurisdic¬ 
tion over industrial matters when they had proved utterly unable 
to enforce their decisions. The events of the last year, especially 
those connected with the interruption of coastal shipping, were 
“proof of the ruinous cost of the present anomalous system”. The 
new method of Federal control must be adopted. 14 

A similar feeling impelled the Tasmanian Farmers and Orchard- 
ists’ Association, by a small majority, to pass a motion supporting 
both proposed amendments. But a good deal of opposition came 
from those who feared unification, and many members refused to 
vote, claiming that there was too much confusion surrounding the 
issues, llie bare majority sentiment was expressed by the President 
of the organization, the Hon. Carmichael Lyne, who felt that 
since arbitration was accepted in Australia they had to make the 
best of it. And only Federal control could make it tolerable for 
Tasmanian agriculturalists. 115 

There was also considerable support among the farm and pas¬ 
toral groups for the power to control corporations. The Farmer and 
Settler saw producers between two extremes—labour and capital. 
Neither interest was willing to submit to control. “What is sauce 
for the Labor goose,” the journal felt, “was also sauce for the 
plutocratic gander.” The corporation power could be put to good 
use in preventing “exploitation of the producers by organized 
Capitalism”. 10 Considerable doubt in this area was, however, 
expressed by the Pastoral Review. While it agreed with every¬ 
thing else in the referendum it feared that this measure contained 
the “germ of . . . socialization”. The nation’s entire progress 
depended upon the encouragement of private enterprise. This 
beneficial system might be smashed were “a Lang or a Lenin 
possessed of such powers . . .” 17 In a later issue the Review felt 
somewhat reassured by Bruce’s argument that the States already 
had these drastic powers and had not been able or willing to 
abuse them. 18 

11 Australian Sugar Journal , 8.7.192(3. 

is Register, 18.8.1926. 

1(5 Farmer and Settler , 27.8.1926. The paper claimed that the perpetration 
of disastrous swindles by life insurance companies was due to State failure to 
regulate them properly. 

17 Pastoral Review , 16.7.1926. 

Ibid., 16.8.1926. 

H 
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If the farm and pastoral interests had a somewhat ambivalent 
view of the Bruce-Page Government this was the result of its 
advocacy of high protective tariffs. The tariff, said the Pastoral 
Review, not only directly increased the financial burdens of the 
man on the land but also enabled manufacturers to pay high wages 
and thus attract even more workers away from the countryside. 
The Review reported that a delegation of primary producers had 
gone to the Minister for Customs, Mr Pratten, to ask that no further 
burdens be placed on them. Unfortunately they were put off with 
“meaningless guff”. They did not ask for free trade, the Review 
continued righteously, but only for simple justice, for the equaliza¬ 
tion of burdens among the entire national community. The tirade 
broke off with a solemn warning to the nation not to forget that 
the Roman Empire had fallen because of the “unnatural growth” 
of the city at the expense of the rural population. 19 

The Western Australian Primary Producers’ Association was 
even more agitated over the tariff. Its Annual Conference, while 
reaffirming its belief in free trade, decided that political realities 
enabled them to strive only for substantial tariff reductions 
especially on agricultural implements. Failing this within a reason¬ 
able time the Association would then be directed actively to seek 
secession. 20 

The same organization came out against the referendum because 
of the Bruce-Page Government’s refusal to “seek by referendum 
powers over trade and commerce which would permit the organ¬ 
ized marketing of primary products in Australia”. The Ministry’s 
attitude of hostility toward primary producers as evidenced by 
excessively high tariff rates was also declared by the Executive 
of the Association to have been an important contributing factor 
to the decision. 21 

About this time various other landed interests were beginning 
to see the light and move towards “agrarian socialism”. The Dairy¬ 
man hailed the Paterson Plan for Government bounties to stabilize 
the price of butter as the beginnings of justice for the farmer. 22 
The Farmer and Settler called for export bounties on wheat, 
butter and other primary products. After all, exports benefited the 
nation; why shouldn’t it help to pay the cost? 23 In the Primary 
Producers 9 News the manager of a butter factory was quoted 
approvingly when he explained that although there might be 

10 Ibid., 15.5.1926. This attitude was shared by all primary producing 
groups whose publications were examined. 

20 Argus, 12.8.1926. 22 Australian Dairyman, 25.6.1926. 

2 * Ibid., 20.8.1926. 23 Farmer and Settler, 2.7.1926. 
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ethical objections against a plan which deliberately set out to 
raise prices to the consumer it could certainly be defended as the 
only answer of the farmers to the “artificial conditions” brought 
about by the high tariff policy.- 4 
The prevailing sentiment among the country groups is well 
illustrated by the Dairyman which called for an end to the sordid 
grabbing of those who had been placed in office by city workers 
expressly to obtain for them as many benefits as possible at the 
expense of the only producers of real wealth—the men who made 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 25 These 
men to whom all was owed followed their self-interest as it was 
revealed to them in the months before and during the referendum. 
They had as little difficulty in brushing away ideological considera¬ 
tions as did the groups opposed to them. Thus the Farmer and 
Settler could realistically comment that Victorian producers could 
be expected to oppose the referendum because they paid lower 
wages under their Wages Board system. But New South Wales 
would benefit by the proposed change and should support it for 
that reason. 26 


24 Primary Producers* News , 14.5.1926. 

25 Australian Dairyman , 25.6.1926. 


20 Farmer and Settler , 4.6.1926. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


STRESS AND STRAIN IN THE 
NATIONALIST AND COUNTRY PARTIES 

Stale Rights Altitudes 

The Victorian Country Party, led by Premier Allan, 1 felt that 
the welfare of their State’s landed interests was admirably pro¬ 
tected by the State system of Wages Boards. The Party went all 
out to prevent Commonwealth interference which might put them 
in the same sorry boat as New South Wales. Indeed the Victorian 
Country Party was so overflowing with the sense of its State 
interest that it generously admitted that “the State Governments 
of all parties have at all times been capable of dealing with any 
situation .. .” in the industrial sphere. As far as can be determined 
this attitude met with the full approval of Victoria’s primary 
producers. 1 * 

In New South Wales, as we have seen, the picture was consider¬ 
ably different. During the referendum campaign one could find a 
traditional decentralist, “New States” supporter like the Land 
assailing Labor Premier Lang as an “incurable provincial is t” who 
vainly imagined that the undermining of much needed Common¬ 
wealth sentiment would “enhance his own aggrandizement . . . 
power and ... importance”. And the Land, the official organ of the 
Farmers and Settlers’ Association, was even angrier at the Country 
Party and Nationalist State Parliamentarians who had joined the 
“deplorable Lang” in attacking the referendum proposals. 3 

The New South Wales Parliamentary Country Party unani¬ 
mously declared itself against the referendum proposals. One of 
its leading members, David Drummond, asserted that he could not 
see how a party which arose as a protest against the evils of 
centralization could vote for “one of the greatest centralizing 
proposals ever placed before the people”. It meant “unification, 
pure and simple”. 4 In this case the State Parliamentary Party, 
however consistent it may have been with former policy, did not 

1 J. Allan was head of a composite Country Party-Nationalist Ministry in 

Victoria. 3 The Land , 11.6.1926. 

2 West Australian , 1.9.1926. 4 S.M.H. , 19.8.1926. 
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reflect the views of the pressure groups associated with it. Country 
Life, the official publication of the Graziers' Association of New 
South Wales, repudiated the stand of the Parliamentarians, declar¬ 
ing it represented only their purely personal opinions, it urged 
its readers to follow the lead of the New South Wales primary 
producer organizations in voting for both constitutional amend¬ 
ments. 5 

The Leader of the Nationalist Opposition in the New South 
Wales Parliament, Mr T. H. Bavin, bowed to no one in his antagon¬ 
ism to the referendum proposals. As J. T. Lang puts it: “Bavin 
and 1 had disagreed on practically every issue in politics. We wore 
bitter opponents. But for once we thought alike.” 1 * What would 
happen, Bavin asked, if a Labor Government came into power in 
the Commonwealth? It could fix any ridiculously low number of 
hours as a nation-wide standard, and commit even worse crimes 
at the behest of its extremist supporters. Besides, Bavin held, the 
State Government was the one best fitted to handle industrial 
affairs successfully. The only effective solution to the problem was 
to turn all industrial powers back to the States. At this point 
Bavin found it advisable' to explain: “I do not speak as a believer 
in the abstract theory of State rights. The question is who can 
do the job best.” 7 We have been engaged in learning that it is not 
the abstract but the concrete State rights theory that counts. 

Bavin also demonstrated extreme solicitude for the political 
fortunes of Prime Minister Bruce, whose referendum proposals 
he was battling against with great energy. Passage of the proposed 
amendments, Bavin predicted, would lessen Bruce’s opportunities 
for remaining in office by giving the “Labor Party a whip to beat 
him with” through turning future “Federal elections into a cock¬ 
pit for an industrial fight”/ Somehow Bavin did not mind making 
his State into just such a “cockpit”. 

Being evenly divided the Nationalist Parliamentary Party in 
New South Wales actually decided not to bind its members on 
the referendum issue. But the other Parliamentarians were largely 
silent while Bavin occupied the centre of the public stage with his 
denunciations of the proposed amendments.® 

The Leader of the Nationalist Opposition in the Western Aus¬ 
tralian Parliament, Sir James Mitchell, counselled a “No” vole on 
both amendments. 10 And the South Australian Liberal Federation 

r * Country Life , August 1926. 

«J. T. Lang, "Inside Politics”, Truth, 21.8.1955. 

7 San, 2.7.1926. 

8 West Australian , 17.7.1926. 


9 Mercury, 1.7.1926. 
Ibid., 30.8.1926. 
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(the branch of the Nationalist Party in that State) completed the 
roster of State opposition by taking a similar position on the Com¬ 
merce and Industry proposal. But since the Party did support 
the Essential Services amendment and was not solidly opposed 
to the other proposal it decided to leave the matter an open 
question. 11 

Bruce received wholehearted support from his own Party in 
only one State. The Leader of the Country-Nationalist Party in 
Queensland, Mr. A. E. Moore, promised an active campaign in 
favour of both proposals. Ilis State, he felt, was in dire need of the 
proposed changes. The Party's State Parliamentarians unanimously 
decided to give their full support. 1 - 

The best that Bruce could do in the other States was to win the 
solitary support of individual Parliamentary leaders. The Leader 
of the South Australian Parliamentary Opposition, Mr Butler, 
expressed his disagreement with the position taken by the Liberal 
Federation. Chaotic industrial conditions, lie asserted, demanded 
a "Yes” vote for both proposed amendments. And Butler was 
convinced that "Bruce had no personal interests” which would 
interfere with "State interests”. 1 ' 1 Finally J. C. McPhee, Leader of 
the Nationalist Opposition in Tasmania, came out for the proposals 
with emphasis on Essential Services. He defended his position on 
the ground of protecting his States interests. The dangerous vul¬ 
nerability of Tasmania to paralysis by strike action, he explained, 
left him no other course. 11 

Internal Conflicts 

Having reviewed the positions of the leading groups supporting 
the Nationalist and Country Parties, we are now able to consider 
the disciplinary problems confronting each Party in New South 
Wales. Where a whole State Party, such as the Country Party in 
Victoria, decided to fight the referendum there could be no ques¬ 
tion of discipline. But when Parliamentarians in both parties in 
New South Wales took stands on the Commerce and Industry 
referendum contrary to that of their State branches there was 
room for controversy. 

"The disunity in N.S.W.,” remarked the National Review in an 
understatement equally applicable to all State Parties, "is embar¬ 
rassing.” 15 As we have seen, the Leader of the Nationalists in the 

u Courier, 4.9.1926. 1 4 West Australian , 30.8.1926. 

12 Ibid., 14.7.1926. 1 5 Australian National Review , 22.7.1926. 

13 Register, 30.7.1926. 
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State Parliament, Mr Bavin, made known his unequivocal opposi¬ 
tion to the referendum soon after it was announced. On 5th July 
the Nationalist Party was nearly unanimous in deciding to support 
the same proposal. In deference to Bavin s position, however, the 
Party decided not to bind its members on the issue. 10 A few days 
later the National Association of New South Wales appointed a 
pro-referendum campaign committee which sent out a circular 
letter appealing for funds. 17 

On 19th August the Sydney Morning Herald printed a letter 
from a Mr McFadden suggesting that since Bavin was very much 
alone in his disagreement with the rest of the Party he ought to 
resign. Bavin saw fit to reply by letter the next day saying he would 
do no such thing. Why should there not be disagreement on so 
sudden and important a change? The South Australian Party, he 
wrote, had also come out against the proposals, while its counter¬ 
part in Victoria was hopelessly divided. The division in the New 
South Wales Party, Bavin assured the readers of the Ilerald , would 
not become injurious to anyone so long as personal vindictiveness 
was not allowed to interfere. 18 

Towards the end of August Bavin announced his intention of 
speaking against the referendum on the same platform with Sir 
Arthur Robinson. Some Party members were highly annoyed at 
this and introduced a motion at a meeting of the Nationalist State 
Council expressing their displeasure. The weight of opinion on the 
Council, however, was against adopting what they called “Labor' 
methods to deal with Bavin. And the National Review, perhaps 
in an excess of good will, reported that the delegates sang “For 
lie's a jolly good fellow” as their State Parliamentary Leader left 
the meeting. 111 This was apparently one of the few experiences 
which Mr Charlton was destined to miss. 

The Federal Country Party, with Earle Page in the lead, gave 
its full support to the referendum. It assured its rank and file that 
there was not even a “suggestion of unification” in the proposals, 
and stressed the section allowing delegation of power to State 
authorities. 20 The New South Wales Central Council of the 
Country Party also came out whole-heartedly on the “Yes” side. 
The one great desire of the nation, it declared, was to put an end 
to industrial disputes. The Party was not going to allow “petty 

West Australian , 1.7.1926. *** Ibid, 19.8.1926. 

17 S.A/.H., 10.7.1926 J,J Australian National Review , 25.8.1926. 

20 The Argonaut , vol. I, no. 9, 1926. ltcprint of the Manifesto of the 
Federal Country Party. 
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objections'’ to render impossible the “one big step” essential to 
accomplish that most necessary purpose. 21 

In rebuttal David Drummond, M.L.A., declared that the 
decision by the Central Council of the Country Party in no way 
bound the members of the Parliamentary Party, all of whom were 
of a different mind. 22 In a conversation with the author Mr Drum¬ 
mond, now a Country Party revealed that he had been 

called to account for his position. Ilis answer was that if anyone 
could find anything in the Party platform which could possibly 
justify such a referendum he would cease his opposition and 
resign. But since they could not do so, he would not yield either. 
There the matter stood, and he does not recall any further pressure 
being applied. 23 

The virtual absence of any attempted discipline in the Country 
Party and the mild attempt made by some members of the 
Nationalist Party pale in comparison with the vigour with which 
the New South Wales State Labor Party pursued its somewhat 
similar objective. Possibly the realization that the Nationalist and 
Country Party Parliamentarians were adhering to traditional 
beliefs made those* who differed on the referendum reluctant to 
crack down. Nor is the machinery of these two parties geared for 
enforcing the will of the central body upon dissident Parlia¬ 
mentarians. Actually, since nothing happened to Mr Charlton or 
other New South Wales members, the results in all three cases were 
much the same. But as is so often the case the sound and the fury 
were all on Labor’s side. 


21 S.Af.J/., 18.6.1928. 2:{ Interview with Mr. D. Drummond, 2.6.1955. 

22 Ibid., 19.8.1926. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE DOCTRINE OF SUPERIOR CUNNING 


Perhaps the most amusing aspect of the referendum campaign 
was the resort on all sides to what we shall call the “doctrine of 
superior cunning”. Implicit in this doctrine was the belief that 
ones enemies, whoever they might be, had perfect knowledge 
of their own self-interest and never acted contrary to it. No matter 
what the surface consequences and logic of the Commerce and 
Industry amendment appeared to be its opponents claimed that 
there was some hidden factor at work which would make its 
enactment disastrous to them. No appeal to reason could alter their 
fatalistic predictions. They held it as certain as death that the 
supporters of the amendment (be they adherents of labour or 
capital) had planned certain insidious, all-powerful actions to 
achieve their ulterior purposes—actions which the rational human 
inind could neither foresee nor prevent, but only ascribe to the 
inscrutable “superior cunning” of its most immediate enemies. 

In its most obvious form this doctrine simply held that by 
definition (to take an example) “no legislation inaugurated by 
the Bruce-Page Government could possibly have for its object the 
improvement of working conditions . . ”. t And if labour was asked 
how the anti-capitalistic corporation power caine in, it would 
answer that the sly capitalists were saying: “Don’t worry about us. 
We shall know how to foil and flout the law when the time comes.”” 
Either way capital couldn’t lose and labour wouldn’t win. 

In its more esoteric forms the doctrine began with the feeling 
“that there must be some ulterior motive—which has not been 
explained—for Mr Bruce’s referendum proposals . . ,” 1 2 3 What could 
this be? It must be an insidious plot, a fatal conspiracy. It was 
not long before a labour journal was able to reveal that 

Mr Bruce is not the author of the referendum proposals. They owe 
their origin to a more ingenious intelligence than his . . . the Govern¬ 
ment is . . . acting at the instigation of the Inner Council of the 

1 West Australian , 17.6.1926. Manifesto of the Federal Committee of 
Management, issued by the President of the Waterside Workers, Mr A. Turley. 

2 Australian Worker , 16.6.1926. 

3 Mr O’Bryan, General Secretary of the Australasian Engineers, Labor 
Daily , 31.7.1926. 
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Capitalist class—of those rich men who meet in Melbourne in con¬ 
spiratorial secrecy, and issue commands which Bruce and his 
colleagues dare not disobey. [They decided to] amend the Constitu¬ 
tion in such a crafty way as to consolidate their class ascendency and 

TRICK LABOR INTO ITS OWN UNDOING. 4 
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AN EXPLANATION IN CAMERA 


“At a meeting of the Council of Manufactures, held in Sydney on 
Tuesday, it was decided to fall in behind the Bruce-Page Government 
and support the proposals. This decision was arrived at after an 
explanation, in camera, by Senator Pearce as to what would be done 
if endorsed by the electors.” 

—Worker (Brisbane), 14th July 1926 


The same journal reported that it was not interested in why Sir 
Arthur Robinson opposed the referendum. 5 

The forces favourable to capital felt much the same way. There 
must be, there had to be some “secret motive” on Charlton’s part to 
account for his support of the referendum. 6 The corporation power 
was surely a Labor trap. It represented a “notable compromise 
between the lion and the lamb”. While the voice supposedly 
behind it might be the “voice of Bruce” the hidden “hand was the 


4 Editorial by II. E. Boote, Australian Worker, 25.8.1926. 
e ibid . 6 Mr C. W. Oakes, M.L.C., S.Af.H., 14.8.1926. 
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hand of Charlton”. 7 This researcher confesses that it is undoubtedly 
only his lack of diligence which has failed to turn up a capitalist 
source claiming as the inspiration behind the referendum a con¬ 
spiratorial clique of foreign labour bosses meeting at the witching 
hour in the basement of the Communist Hall. 

As a result of this sort of thing Bruce could never be quite sure 
whether he was out to smash unions or introduce socialism, or 
both. All of it, lie felt, was merely “panic talk”. 8 And just to 
demonstrate his everlasting independence he declared that “no 
individual or body controls my Government and there is no one 
I cannot say, ‘Go to Holl! > to.” 0 The Australian Worker naturally 
used this solemn declaration as a fit subject for a humorous 
drawing. 

Something like the last word may have been said by M. F. 
Bruxner, Country Party Leader in the New South Wales Parlia¬ 
ment, who put a pox on all concerned. With both the labour 
bosses and the city commercial exploiters he was fully disgusted. 
Of one thing he was sure. As far as the noxious policy of centraliza¬ 
tion was concerned “there is nothing [to choose] between official 
Nationalism and Official Labour”. 10 


7 Mr R. G. Menzies, Argus, 15.6.1926. 0 Australian Worker , 25.8.1926. 

8 Argus , 21.8.1926. 10 23.7.1926. 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE REFERENDUM RESULTS 

After having been bombarded with propaganda for three and a 
half months, Australian electors voted “Yes” or “No” on the two 
separate referendum questions on 4th September 1926. Both 
proposals were clearly defeated in a majority of the States and by 
a majority of votes—372,000 against the Industry and Commerce 
question, and 402,000 against Essential Services. In both cases 
there were four “No” States (Victoria, South Australia, Western 
Australia and Tasmania) and two “Yes” States (New South Wales 
and Queensland). Of the electors qualified to vote, 88-05 per cent 
lodged formal votes on the Industry and Commerce question; and 
85*83 per cent on the Essential Services. The percentage of 
informal votes-3-2—was considered normal. 

The totals may hide as much as they reveal. New South Wales 
and Queensland voted “Yes” on both issues by clear-cut margins. 
Every single electorate in Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia voted “No” on both questions. In Tasmania four elector¬ 
ates gave a double “No”, one a double “Yes”. If there is one thing 
that the 1926 referendum does demonstrate it is that only a State 
by State breakdown, interpreted with a close knowledge of local 
conditions, is capable of making any sense at all out of the voting. 

Let us suppose that each leading participant in the referendum 
campaign who held political office had agreed to resign if his 
electorate rejected the stand he advised them to take. In that 
case many major figures would have been missing from the next 
meeting of their respective Parliaments. The Federal Parliament¬ 
ary leaders of the Nationalist and Labor Parlies, Bruce and 
Charlton, would have been the first to go. In New South Wales 
Bavin, Lang and Bruxner, the three State Party leaders, were 
similarly repudiated. The Nationalists would have had to do 
without Hughes and Watt among others, while Labor would have 
had to relegate to the outer reaches Scullin, Blakeley and 
Brennan, to name just a few. Indeed, only one Labor electorate in 
the Commonwealth, Hume in New South Wales, voted for the 
Commerce and Industry proposal, but it also rejected unanimous 
Labor advice to vote against the Essential Services amendment. 



COMMONWEALTH REFERENDUM, 1926: RESULTS 
Note: Percentages are to Formal Votes cast. 
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The explanations behind these reversals, in so far as there are 
any, will have to be sought in our review of each States 
experience. 1 

In New South Wales the Industry and Commerce referendum 
was approved by a count of 566,973 to 533,284 and Essential Ser¬ 
vices by 545,270 to 536,734. Can we determine which groups in the 
voting population provided this thin margin of victory? Our analy¬ 
sis has concentrated on three main interests, labour, in which the 
greater part of State unions and politicians were on the “No” side, 
primary producers, in which all private and political organizations 
other than the State Parliamentarians called for a “Yes” vote, 
and employers, where all were on the “Yes” side except the few 
in the Federal Union which was primarily a Victorian body. In so 
far as most of the electorates can be said to represent one of these 
three categories much more than the other two, the totals show that 
each group voted quite solidly for its own interest. And the 
decisive influence in the final outcome is demonstrably the over¬ 
whelming “Yes” vote of the country electorates which, in alliance 
with conservative voters favourable to the Nationalists, over¬ 
came the large negative tally built up in Labor-supporting city 
areas. 

One difficulty arises at this point because there is no generally 
accepted definition of what constitutes a “country” electorate. 
We shall begin on safe ground, however, by assuming that elec¬ 
torates which sent a Country Party member to the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment were country areas. 2 3 We find, then, that each of the five 
such areas in New South Wales delivered strong “Yes” majorities 
on both questions. If we add to our definite list an additional 
number considered to be rural by the Argus? we get at least 
another five probable country electorates which fit into the pre¬ 
vailing pattern. Leaving aside one Queensland electorate for good 
reason, no Country Party electorate in any other State voted in 

1 We cannot, of course, penetrate to the mind of the voters to find out what 
the referendum proposals “meant” to them. That meaning might have been 
quite different from that given by the sponsors and opponents of the referen¬ 
dum. In Tasmania an elderly woman was reported as dropping her ballot into 
the box and loudly exclaiming: “There is a good ‘No’ for them, they are not 
going to send my boy to the war.” ( Courier , 7.9.1926.) 

2 These electorates were Cowpcr, Gwydir, Richmond, Riverina and New 
England. 

3 Calare, Eden-Monaro, Martin, Parkes, Warringah and Wentworth. 
(Argus, 8.9.1926.) The paper's list was checked against a map and doubtful 
areas eliminated. 
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favour of either of the proposals. If wc also consider any area 
with a Federal Labor member as a Labor area, 4 we find that the 
only six electorates with a higher than 60 per cent “No” vote are 
Labor strongholds. 5 Ilume was the only area held by a Labor 
M.P. which voted “Yes” twice by a small margin. And this appears 
to cover a considerable amount of territory outside the city. 
Humes approval of Essential Services demonstrates that non- 
Labor voters were in the majority. Only three areas with seats held 
by Nationalists voted against the referenda. 0 

A feature of the voting repeated in every State was the similar 
vote for Essential Services and for Commerce and Industry. 
Generally the former ran about one or two per cent behind the 
latter, with a somewhat larger discrepancy in some Labor areas. 
Apparently the public linked the two issues and there were not 
many who adopted the “No-Yes” line advocated by the Federal 
Parliamentary Labor Party. The fact that over 66 per cent of 
Charltons Hunter electorate voted against the Commerce and 
Industry referendum illustrates how little the personal appeal of a 
leader may count when the voters feel that their self-interest 
indicates a contrary course. It is also not without significance that 
the only electorate in New South Wales which delivered a higher 
percentage of votes for Essential Services than for the other refer¬ 
endum was the country area of New England. 

In Queensland there were two main interests. Labour, led by 
the A.W.U. and supported by all State Labor politicians, was 
against the referenda, and farm and pastoral groups, angered by 
State failure to curb incessant strikes and hoping perhaps for a 
belter deal from a Federal authority, supported the proposals. 
State voters carried both referenda. Commerce and Industry by 
202,691 to 186,374 and Essential Services by 188,473 to 184,320. 
The striking fact in Queensland is that non-Labor rural areas 
carried the vote against city and pro-Labor rural areas. The four 
electorates considered non-Labor country areas by the Argus, 
Lilley, Morcton, Wide Bay and Darling Downs, were all solidly 
pro-referendum, while Brisbane and the sugar-cane regions of 
A.W.U. influence, Herbert and Kennedy, were the anti-referendum 
strongholds. The one seat held by a Country Party M.P., Maranoa, 
voted “Yes” while the lone seat then held by Labor, Capricornia, 

4 These electorates comprised Darling, Hunter, Reid, West Sydney, East 
Sydney, South Sydney, Dailey, Hume, Cook and Newcastle. 

r> Darling, Hunter, West Sydney, Dailey, Cook, Newcastle. 

0 Werriwa, Macquarie and Barton. 
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squeaked through with a negative tally. The Essential Services 
vote again ran about two per cent behind Industry and Commerce. 

With virtually every primary producer, business and conserva¬ 
tive group in Victoria against the referendum, and the State 
Nationalists divided, it was not surprising that these groups 
provided a good part of the 64 per cent of the votes against the 
Commerce and Industry and Essential Services referenda. Every 
electorate in the State voted “No” twice, all by substantial margins. 
Our only difficulty arises in accounting for the fact that the 
heaviest “No” votes came from traditional Labor Party bastions 
in a State where a majority of the union executives and State 
officials plus the Federal M.II.Rs supported the Industry and 
Commerce proposal. One obvious possibility is that the Victorian 
“No” committee and the A.W.U. were able to create sufficient 
doubt and fear of repression by the Bruce Government for Labor 
voters to be unwilling to take a chance. It may be that the aura 
of the General Strike and the deportations under the Crimes Act 
created an unfavourable climate of opinion for any proposal ad¬ 
vanced by a capitalist Government despite official Labor support. 
The rank and file Labor voter may have been much less taken with 
the ideal of unification and greater Commonwealth power than 
were the politicians for whom the benefits may have appeared 
more tangible. If we look at the electorates of leading referendum 
supporters like Scullin (Yarra) and Brennan (Batman) we find 
that they rolled up impressive “No” totals of 63-62 and 68-87 per 
cent respectively on the Commerce and Industry vote. But even 
more overwhelming were the 81-65 and 74-93 negative percent¬ 
ages on Essential Services. These were by far the widest diver¬ 
gencies in the nation. This indicates that while the “No-Yes” 
advocates carried some of their Labor votes with them the number 
who were distrustful of both referenda was far greater. In Bruce's 
electorate of Flinders the approximately 57 per cent rejection of 
the referenda was substantial in itself, but was the second lowest 
“No” total in the State. He too carried just a few adherents with 
him. There could be little doubt about the feelings of all sections 
of the population in Victoria. 

South Australian Labor Premier Hill saw the defeat of the 
referenda as a State rights victory. How could the people of his 
State have supported the proposals, he indignantly asked, 

in view of the callous attitude of the Commonwealth Government 

towards South Australia in respect to roads, housing, and soldier 

settlement, the withdrawal of per capita payments and the manipula- 
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tion of the Federal Surplus Revenue Act, which have all been to the 

detriment of this State . . . Commonwealth tyranny and domination 

will not be tolerated . . . 7 

The other two “claimant States”, Western Australia and Tas¬ 
mania, had similar lists of grievances as we have seen. There was 
practically no one of any importance in either Western or South 
Australia who supported the Industry and Commerce referendum 
and there were very few spokesmen for Essential Services. By 
the time the voting took place all political parties in both States, 
and labour, primary producer and business groups were unani¬ 
mously opposed. In neither State was there as much as a single 
electorate where the voting was even close. Another feature of 
the voting was the remarkably similar percentages against the 
referenda in all electorates of each State, especially in regard to 
Commerce and Industry. The two States rejected this proposal 
by percentages a few points under 71. The highest and lowest 
percentages in either State came from Fremantle with 74*73 and 
Kalgoorlie with 64*77 against, the latter having a traditional 
receptivity to increased Commonwealth powers. 8 The only differ¬ 
ence between these States on Essential Services was that Western 
Australia was even more emphatically antagonistic than South 
Australia. 

Tasmania presents a somewhat more complicated case 
because there were, to some extent, contradictory influences at 
work. On the one hand there was the feeling of State abuse at 
the hands of the Commonwealth Government, on the other the 
realization of the State's helplessness in the face of strikes which 
cut it off from the mainland, a condition emphasized by the leaders 
of the Nationalist and Labor Parties when they originally sup¬ 
ported the referenda. As a whole the State voted 51,278 to 41,711 
against Industry and Commerce and 46,217 to 43,679 to defeat 
Essential Services. By close tallies one electorate, Darwin, 
favoured both referenda. We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
local conditions to provide any explanation for this slight 
divergence from the general pattern. 9 

Summarizing the Commonwealth experience it would be fair 
to say that the proposals were defeated because they arose prin- 

7 West Australian , 8.9.1926. 

8 See F. Alexander, Moving Frontiers , Melbourne, 1947. 

9 The great fluctuations from area to area within the electorate of Darwin 
strongly suggest local influences. On the Industry and Commerce proposal, 
Queenstown voted “No” by 816 to 331; while Lever gave it a “Yes” majority 
of 600 votes. ( Mercury , 6.9.1926.) 
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cipally at the instigation of pressure groups in New South Wales, 
and possibly in Queensland in a minor way, and what is decisive, 
were unrelated, if not directly contrary, to the sentiment and con¬ 
ditions of the organized interest groups and populace in the other 
States. If we knew more about the decision-making processes of 
the Nationalist and Country Parties, we might better understand 
how the unhappiness of powerful groups in New South Wales 
translated itself into large majority decisions in the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment. But we may be close to realizing why the Bruce-Page 
Ministry proved willing, almost anxious, to accept conditions 
which would bring to it the possibility of much needed Labor 
Party support. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


CONCLUSIONS 

The Role of Interest Groups 

The leading tendency of those who have concerned themselves 
with “referendum theory” in Australia has been to give major 
emphasis to political party attitudes and actions, either in the 
States or national Government, as the decisive influences account¬ 
ing for the success or failure of the various proposals to amend 
the Commonwealth Constitution. 1 In so far as the experience of 
the 1926 referendum will permit, we shall criticize this theory 
on the ground that it contains a misleading and oversimplified 
notion of political parties which fails to give adequate attention, 
first, to the role of the supporting pressure groups without which no 
party could long exist, and secondly, to the sometimes conflicting 
sub-interests, which in turn compose the main groups. 

Turning to the case under study, we can see that if the Essential 
Services proposal alone had been submitted to the electorate in 
1926, an interpretation of the referendum which gave primacy to 
the role of the political parties would have been difficult to 
challenge. The views of each party would have been solidly on 
one side or the other, and the voters might have been expected to 
follow the recommendations of the party of their choice. It would 
have appeared as if all the groups backing each party were firmly 
united under the banner of a common interest. We might not have 
realized that the issue posed by Essential Services was one which 
brought to the fore the community of interests uniting the coalition 
of groups supporting each party. The Commerce and Industry 
proposal, on the other hand, crystallized many of the divisive 
tendencies within and between the groups in each party coalition. 
And this was in turn reflected in the more spectacular conflicts 
within the three major parties. Without the divisions within the 
supporting interest groups it is difficult to imagine such serious 
conflict on the political level. 

The 1926 referendum campaign reveals so many intra-group 

1 Sec R. S. Parker, “The People and the Constitution'*, in G. Sawer (cd.) 
Federalism in Australia , Sydney, 1949; Leicester Webb, Communism and 
Democracy in Australia , Melbourne, 1954. 
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conflicts that merely listing them becomes an involved process. 
Beginning with the groups associated with the Labor Party we 
find that the national organizations of many trade unions sup¬ 
ported the Commerce and Industry proposal, while the greater 
number of State unions opposed it. But there were also national 
unions advocating a “No” vote and State unions taking a contrary 
position. Indeed, there were single unions, such as the Gas 
Workers, with State and national bodies on opposite sides. The 
emergence of an increasingly vocal “No” committee led by 
prominent Victorian unionists testifies to the conflict between 
different unions within the boundaries of a single State. And we 
have not yet considered unions where internal battles raged 
before the victorious faction was able to take an unequivocal 
stand in the name of the entire membership. The dissident faction 
in the A.W.U. led by Senator Barnes, the Union President, was 
silenced only after an internal struggle. But even this small outline 
does not do full justice to the complex pattern of intra-group 
conflict, for on the political level we find several instances where 
the balance of power within the State Labor Parties shifted dur¬ 
ing the course of the referendum campaign. The Labor Premiers 
of South Australia and Tasmania were not able to continue their 
support of the Industry and Commerce amendment until the 
voting day. 2 It is the existence of all the above differences which 
explains and gives meaning to the divergencies between the 
Federal and some, but by no means all, State Labor Parties. 
If Party discipline had not been so strong there would probably 
have been many more dissenters in the ranks of the politicians on 
both sides of the question. 

The complex pattern of intra-group conflict is equally evident 
among the groups generally supporting the Nationalist-Country 
Party coalition. We find manufacturers and employers in New 
South Wales supporting the referendum proposals while the very 
same groups in Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia 
were opposing them. Primary producer groups in Queensland 
and New South Wales advocated a “Yes” vote while the same 
interests in the other States took a contrary position. Another 
focus of business opposition to the referendum was the Federal 
Union which, although mainly a Victorian organization, had some 

2 Union groups aligned on each side were not necessarily united on other 
issues. A section of those unions advocating a “No” vote tried to use the All- 
Australian Trade Union Congress for other purposes, but failed. The moment 
other “No” unions outside New South Wales feared the Congress might 
become a means of augmenting the power of certain unions and their leaders, 
they refused to attend. 




Leaflets, 1926 Referendum {Mitchell Library) 
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support among business-men in other States. The Town and 
Country Union brought together importers and primary producers 
interested in low tariffs who felt that they would gain by opposing 
the Industry and Commerce amendment. But there were also 
primary producers in favour of a low tariff supporting the proposal 
and high tariff manufacturers outside of New South Wales 
counselling a "No” vote. Considering the many ways in which the 
business and primary producer groups were divided amongst 
themselves on this issue it would have been a wonder if there 
were not serious differences between the State political parties 
dependent upon them for support. In this situation the Bruce-Page 
Ministry simply could not have avoided antagonizing some in¬ 
fluential interests. Indeed, perverse as it seems, even a decision 
not to proceed with the referendum would have alienated the 
groups impatiently demanding relief from State Labor legislation. 

Summing up we find that the extraordinary variety and extent 
of intra-group conflict led to unusual alliances on both sides. 
Opposing the Commerce and Industry proposal were militant 
trade unionists such as J. Garden, together with highly conserva¬ 
tive representatives of Victorian capital like Sir Arthur Robinson. 
New South Wales Labor Premier J. T. Lang and Victorian Country 
Party Premier Allan were urging the voters to defeat the amend¬ 
ment as were Western Australian low tariff primary producers 
and high tariff manufacturers. It would certainly be difficult to 
find a better collection of traditional opponents thrust into the 
same camp. The groups supporting the amendment provide an¬ 
other collection of strange bedfellows. Chambers of Commerce 
and Manufactures in New South Wales were allied with Victorian 
unionists. The Commonwealth Council of Federated Unions 
took the same position as Queensland and New South Wales 
primary producers. After this the agreement between all three 
national political parties does not appear to be too far out of place. 

Generalizing from our experience of the extent and importance 
of intra-group conflicts in the 1926 referendum, we might say 
that when the area of disagreement among and within the inter¬ 
ests aligned with a party is relatively small on a particular issue, 
then the "political party” thesis may appear to be quite valid. 
But when, as over the Commerce and Industry amendment, a 
serious divorce between "party” and "group” sentiment occurs, 
and when we have a fragmentation of interests of the order we 
have seen within the major groups, the essential deceptiveness of 
this thesis is clearly revealed. The predominant political party 
support which prevalent referendum theory holds to be a neces- 
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sary precondition of success is seen more accurately as a reflection 
of the basic attitudes of the pressure groups—and the interests 
comprising these groups—aligned with each party on a particular 
issue at a particular time. 

We have no quarrel with the statement that referendum pro¬ 
posals have little chance of becoming a part of the Constitution 
unless they receive the support of the major political parties. We 
have been more concerned to illuminate the total political process 
within each group and party as the decision to support or oppose 
a particular amendment is made. Unless this is done any interpreta¬ 
tion of a referendum must prove hazardous. When, for reasons 
we have discussed, the positions taken by party leaders and 
Parliamentarians do not accurately reflect the degree of group 
support behind them, reliance upon the “party” diagnosis may 
prove entirely misleading. Does not, for example, the factual 
statement that all three national parties supported the Industry 
and Commerce proposal with barely a handful of dissenting votes 
in Parliament hide more than it reveals? The results of the 1926 
referendum suggest that group sentiment, while certainly not 
infallible, was a far more reliable indicator of voting behaviour 
than Party alignment. 3 When State and Federal parties are divided 
in some instances and the State organizations and State Parlia¬ 
mentary parties are in disagreement in others, the confused regions 
of party attitudes must prove treacherous indeed. 4 

Influence of the Federal Structure 

Since it is, after all, a referendum that we are studying, it would 
be in order to inquire whether there is not something in the very 
nature of the amending process which brings to the surface and 
exacerbates group and intra-group conflicts. Our answer would 
be in the affirmative because referenda are often concerned with 
attempts to alter the balance of power between the States and the 
Commonwealth. They are likely to be originated and supported by 
groups which stand to gain by transferring effective authority to 
the level of government where they have the best access. Even 
members of the same groups in different States may find them- 

Possibly this means no more than saying that the voters followed their 
self-interest at a time when it was both strong and clear to them. 

4 For situations of this kind, it would be most important to know which 
pressure groups within a party have the best access to different levels of 
the party apparatus. It would appear, for instance, that primary producers in 
New South Wales were more directly and powerfully represented in the 
State organization of the Country Party than in its Parliamentary ParJ#o 
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selves on opposing sides. Referendum proposals concerning 
Federal relationships, therefore, are likely to be fruitful sources 
for the study of intra-group conflicts. 

The 1926 referendum provides an insight into how groups which 
ordinarily do not appear to have separate local interests can 
develop them on the basis of State lines in a Federation. It requires 
only that existing State Governments with differing political com¬ 
plexions pass legislation putting some interests within their regions 
at a distinct disadvantage as compared to others, to create this 
type of conflict. While graziers are thought to have much the 
same interests throughout the nation, and they usually do, the 
ability of each State to control the livelihood of its citizens may 
alter this situation. Graziers in New South Wales supported the 
Industry and Commerce proposal for the same essential reasons 
that Victorian graziers opposed it—one group felt that their inter¬ 
ests would be served by a shift of powers and the other wished 
to retain their existing advantages. Thus the existence of a Federal 
structure, itself, even in the absence of normal conflicts of interest 
based on geographic location, may serve to create cleavages along 
State lines. 

Under a Federal system, when access to one level of government 
is temporarily cut off, there is always the hope that the other 
sovereign can be persuaded to come to the rescue. We have been 
studying a case where the manufacturing and primary producer 
interests, finding themselves unable to influence the State Govern¬ 
ment in New South Wales, sought to escape from this disad¬ 
vantageous situation by transferring effective powers in the area 
of vital interest to the Commonwealth Government, where they 
were the dominant groups. Most State trade union interests fought 
to retain the status quo and with it their advantage. In this manner 
did the interplay and clash of group interests create the vital 
forces which moved those entities we call State and Common¬ 
wealth into conflict. Federalism does not create a conflict between 
management and labour or other such interests, but it may, and in 
the 1926 referendum did, determine through what channels the 
collision will express itself, and on what field and under which 
rules the battle will be fought. Federalism also confuses political 
alignments. Men who would normally be on the same side if only 
one team were playing, find that they become identified with 
different centres of power, which the conflicts of interests and 
their self-interest have transformed into rival armies. The Federal 
principle, be it hero or villain, has become woven into the fabric 
of group conflict. 
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The Nature of the Referendum 

The referendum process itself may serve to accentuate and give 
freer rein to conflicts within the interest groups and the parties 
responsive to them. This would be especially marked where the 
referendum does not coincide with an election campaign. There 
would naturally be less reason for the coalition of groups in each 
party to stick together if the benefits hoped for from a victorious 
assumption of government power were not at stake. The several 
groups would be so much more at liberty to consider where their 
advantage lay on the particular proposals submitted with little 
need to compromise. Had it been an election campaign it is most 
unlikely that the Labor Federal Executive could have permitted a 
free choice. The fayadc of unity, at least, would have had to be 
maintained. The hope of removing Mr Lang from office might 
well have been an incentive for unity in other quarters. Yet an 
election fought over Essential Services would still have welded 
the opposing groups much closer together than one dealing with 
a transfer of industrial powers from one level of government to 
another. 

Even if it is agreed that the referendum process does increase 
group conflict it may be argued that the element of selfish group 
aggrandizement has been overemphasized as a motivating factor. 
Surely, it may be asked, it would be incorrect and unduly cynical 
to disregard moral considerations and reduce the political process 
to primitive clashes between opposing groups each intent on 
nothing else but satisfying its immediate self-interest. 5 Were 
there not those who were inspired by loftier conceptions of national 
interest? We shall review the evidence. Before we begin it is 
essential to recognize the universal tendency to identify ones own 
special interest with the general welfare. Many of the participants 
in the referendum most obviously impelled by considerations of 

5 Thu criteria for determining self-interest must remain entirely subjective. 
Self-interest for us means whatever an individual or group thinks it means, 
and not what some supposedly objective formula makes it out to be. It would 
be absurd to hold that an individual is motivated by his “true” interest when 
he does not even know what that is. Again, our concept of self-interest is 
not abstract but relates to a specific, concrete situation. When the A.W.U., 
shortly before the referendum was made public, came out in favour of similar 
amendments, it was speaking on the basis of abstract, ideological considera¬ 
tions. The following week it decided to oppose the amendments. The union 
surely did not change its concept of self-interest in so short a time, llather it 
was only when Bruce surprised the A.W.U. and confronted it with a practical 
situation having immediate consequences that it was forced to determine 
what course of action it felt that its interests demanded. 
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self-interest would have stoutly maintained that they had only the 
purest motives. It was asserted by some that defence of the group 
they identified themselves with, and support of its conception of 
self-interest, was the best way to secure the general welfare. And 
this may have been the truth as they saw it, or could not help 
seeing it. 

We can find a number of men in public life who took a position 
on grounds of principle which was opposed to that of the pressure 
groups supporting them. Bavin and the New South Wales Parlia¬ 
mentary Country Party members fit into this category. 6 But they 
were able to get away with their opposition to the referendum 
proposals only because of their respective parties’ lack of effective 
disciplinary machinery. There may have been State Labor M.L.As 
who felt that they should support the move for increased Common¬ 
wealth powers; but to have done so would have meant committing 
political suicide. The State Executive would have read any such 
foolhardy individuals out of the Party. The case of Senator Barnes 
is instructive on this point. He pushed his philosophy about as far 
as it would go. When he lost the internal struggle within the 
A.W.U. he had to capitulate or face drastic consequences. 
Charlton succeeded where Barnes failed because he had sufficient 
support from trade union pressure groups to forestall disciplinary 
action against him. 

The significant fact is that we do not find any pressure group 
as a whole, in its official capacity, putting any philosophic baggage 
with which it is associated ahead of its immediate interest. The 
explanation for this provides an excellent illustration of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s thesis that individuals are almost always more moral 
than groups. 7 While an individual may be able to discipline his 
selfish impulses in the service of a higher good, groups are bound 
together by the lowest common denominator of the special inter¬ 
ests they are formed to serve. The entire rationale of the interest 
group lies in its ability to do battle for its masters. It takes its 
character from the nature of the struggles in which it is continually 
engaged. Devotion to a belief, concern for the common good, 
may have moved some men to abandon egoistic concerns in the 
1926 referendum. There can be no question that the interest 
groups involved were not actuated by such generous feelings. 

6 Few men, of course, belong to only one group. These individuals may 
have chosen to be loyal to another group interest they had as State Parlia¬ 
mentarians. At least such a choice was a practical possibility for them. 
Federal County Party M.H.Rs in New South Wales found it possible to 
support both amendments. 

7 Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society , New York, 1932. 
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It is in the context of the struggle between group interests which 
we have described that the "scare” arguments used by all sides 
in the referendum campaign take on their proper significance. 
The passions of group warfare hardly make for calm rationality. 
Superior morale for its own members and advantage over its 
competitors for public favour are sought by each interest. And 
these are most easily secured not by disinterested objectivity, 
but by the "right dogmas, symbols, and emotionally potent over¬ 
simplifications”. 8 It is beside the point to cry that most of the 
arguments used in the campaign were illogical, contradictory, 
and quite absurd. They were not meant to win points in a debate 
at the Oxford Union. If they succeeded in building up each groups 
will to fight and created doubt and fear in the minds of the un¬ 
committed voters, they more than fulfilled their purpose. 

The type of arguments used was not the cause but merely a 
reflection of the basic conflicts engendered by the Commerce and 
Industry proposals. No amount of verbiage could change the 
crucial consideration that some unions and employers and 
primary producers felt that they would lose and others that they 
would gain from the contemplated transfer of powers. It would 
have done little good to tell some of these groups that the proposed 
amendments would enable a common rule to be made for every 
industry, or would protect the nation in case of dire industrial 
emergencies, when both these apparently laudable objectives 
were exactly what they feared most at that time. Maurice Black¬ 
burn, for example, freely acknowledged that Bruce had no desire 
to smash trade unions. Bruce’s real error was his "honest belief 
that industrial differences can be settled to the satisfaction of 
everyone by judicial methods”. Blackburn felt that Bruce wished, 
on the contrary, to turn trade unions into "pacific cogs in his 
arbitral machine”. The future welfare of the nation depended on 
maintaining the unrestricted right to strike upon any and all 
occasions. Only virile unionism, Blackburn warned, stands 
"between the worker and the servile State . . .” 9 There was no 
room for compromise. 

The decisive question was whether the nature of the referendum 
proposals was such as to appeal to a sufficiently large number of 
groups throughout the nation, both organized and unorganized, 
to allow them a good chance of passage. Since constitutional 
referendums require a majority vote in the nation and the approval 
of majorities in four out of six States, widespread group support 
is even more essential than for normal legislation. For good reasons 

H Ibid ., p. xv. 


9 Argus, 5.8.1926. 
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or ill the proposals conflicted with firmly held conceptions of group 
and individual interest. The conditions which influenced the 
calculations of self-interest in 1926 worked against approval of 
the desired amendments. In more direct language we arc saying 
that the Bruce-Page Ministry should never have sponsored the 
1926 referendum proposals in the first place. 

Assuming, however, that Bruce had reason for believing that 
he could get the required group support, his strategy in the refer¬ 
endum campaign may appear to be a prime example of how not to 
go about getting a referendum proposal approved. It may appear 
that the Bruce-Page Ministry needlessly antagonized powerful 
groups and had an irrational desire to make enemies. This 
criticism is largely unjustified. The realities of group demands 
upon the Ministry in this situation severely limited the practical 
possibilities of appealing for support to a wider range of interests. 

Let us suppose that events from 1923 to 1926 convinced Bruce 
that only the Commonwealth Government could deal with the 
industrial situation so as to protect the national welfare. How¬ 
ever strong this feeling might have been he could not have done 
anything to bring it to fruition in the form of an amendment 
to the Constitution until events in New South Wales and Queens¬ 
land created a strong demand for it among the groups supporting 
his coalition Government. But why was it necessary to include a 
power to control unions and trusts, together with an Essential 
Services proposal, at the same time as the more important trans¬ 
fer of industrial jurisdiction? Did Bruce not realize that the 
introduction of these less essential considerations could not fail 
to bring added disfavour to his other proposals? The answer is 
simply that Bruce was not a free agent. Even if he did understand 
that mistakes were being made, the very groups upon which he 
was dependent for support were the ones most determined to see 
that there was Government control of trade unions. He may have 
extracted a concession from them in the form of the power over 
trusts and combines, but he was hardly in a position to refuse to 
ask for controls over unions. During the referendum Steads 
Review maintained that if Bruce had only deleted the provision 
concerning “authorities” and granted full power to the Federal 
Parliament in the language of the Fisher Government’s amend¬ 
ments “his position would have been unassailable”. 10 Such com¬ 
ments fail to come to grips with the political realities of the 
situation. We have seen that the hope of removing industrial 
questions from overt political controversy, the reason behind the 

10 Steads Review , 2.8.1926. 
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idea of using authorities, was a key factor in enabling Bruce to 
capture the support of his Party’s conservatives for the Commerce 
and Industry referendum. And on the Labor side it was the power 
to be exercised and not the setting up of authorities which really 
worried the Labor Opposition. II. E. Boote, writing in the Aus¬ 
tralian Worker at a time when it seemed possible that the 
“authorities” provision might be deleted, announced: 

Even if Mr Bruce agrees to perform this acrobatic feat . . . his 
Government could still delegate all those powers to an oligarchic 
court, and much mischief . . . done . . . n 

Bruce could only have pleased the A.W.U. by scuttling his own 
amendments. 

Consideration of the alternatives open to Bruce shows that he 
took advantage of most of the room for manoeuvre open to him. 
It must have been quite a feat to get many of the groups support¬ 
ing him to accept the inclusion of the corporation power. It was 
a valiant bid on his part to secure labour support. And he deliber¬ 
ately left himself open to attack from certain business interests, 
represented by the Federal Union, in the hope of attracting more 
support from labour than he would lose from his own right wing. 
He did not fail because of inept political strategy. He ran foul 
of what Don Cameron of the Victorian Labor “No” committee 
called the trade unions* “one golden rule”: “never to give up the 
right to take independent action any more than can possibly be 
helped”. The clash of what appeared to the participants to be 
irreconcilable interests created a hopeless situation in which Bruce 
could not mobilize any additional support without alienating 
other groups and thus losing as much, if not more, than he gained. 

We are only too well aware of the tenuous nature and the 
limited applicability of the hypotheses advanced here. They 
appear to be justified as hypotheses by this study of the 1926 
referendum. What is needed is a great number of detailed case 
studies of other referenda. They alone could provide the necessary 
comparative data needed to support, modify or reject the 
hypotheses in these pages. A more adequate theory of the nature 
of the referendum process in Australia must await the appearance 
of such studies. 


11 Australian Worker , 9.6.1926. 
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POLITICAL PARTY AND INTEREST GROUP POSITIONS ON THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY AMENDMENT 



* The terms “Labor Party”, “Nationalist Party”, and “Country Party” refer to both the State Parliamentary Party and the State 

Organization unless stated. Otherwise. The symbol drsipnatos a neutral position, a vacillating position, or nrx unclear /position. 
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PREFACE 


The 1928 Federal election brought the Bruce-Page Govern¬ 
ment into office for the third time in succession. Nevertheless, the 
Government had little reason to rejoice. Not only was its majority 
smaller, but there also were many malcontents in its own ranks, 
and thus handicapped it had to face the difficulties of the oncoming 
economic depression. Scarcely ten months after the election, the 
Government was forced to resign. 

For some years the Bruce-Page administration had been suffer¬ 
ing serious reverses in the industrial field. In 1925 it had been 
embarrassed by its inability to enforce the deportation of the 
leaders of the striking seamen, Walsh and Johnson. In 1926 its 
proposals for increased industrial powers for the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment were defeated in the referendum which Mr Wiklavsky has 
described. All the Government's subsequent attempts to get in¬ 
creased Federal powers and better enforcement of industrial 
awards were fruitless. In 1929 the Prime Minister suddenly and 
completely changed his policy, and proposed to renounce entirely 
an important part of Federal powers in favour of the State 
authorities. He introduced the Maritime Industries Bill, which 
would have abolished all Federal arbitration awards, except those 
operating in the maritime industries. 

Bruce’s old opponent, William Morris Hughes, moved an 
amendment to postpone the operation of the Bill till after the 
people had been consulted in a referendum or in a general election. 
Hughes not only opposed the Bill, but also argued that the 
Government had no mandate for such far-reaching changes. Sup¬ 
ported by a group of “rebels” from the Government side and by 
the Labor Party, Hughes’s amendment was carried and the 
Government resigned. The 1929 Federal election which followed 
was a landslide; it gave Labor, under Scullin, a clear majority in 
the House of Representatives, and even deprived the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bruce, of his seat in the House. 

In discussing these events I first give an outline of some of 
the political and industrial developments which preceded the 
Government's 1929 proposals, as well as the events which led to 
its defeat in the House. Under modern Party discipline, a defeat 
amounting to a vote of no confidence and carried because of a 
split in the ranks of the governing party, is very rare. I therefore 
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examine in some detail the political background of the “rebels”. 
Next, I turn to an account of the attitudes of the major interest 
groups to the Government, and to its arbitration proposals. The film 
industry confused the situation by diverting attention to a pro¬ 
posed new amusement tax, against which it led one of the most 
extensive campaigns ever staged by a pressure group in Australia. 
I deal with this campaign at some length, because the activities 
of pressure groups in this country have as yet remained unstudied. 
Finally, I discuss the election campaign proper. I arrive at no 
decision about the “issues” on which the Government was defeated 
at the polls, because the whole conception of “election issues” is 
ambiguous and confused. A brief demonstration of this forms die 
conclusion of the study. 

Many people have helped me in this work and I wish to express 
my sincere gratitude to them. To Sir Earle Page and to Mr Ulrich 
Ellis I am indebted for illuminating information. Mr Ellis also 
allowed me to consult his private papers for 1929, as well as a 
draft of his history of the Country Party, shortly to be published. 
Mr L. F. Fitzhardinge kindly gave me access to the Hughes Papers 
and helped on various points. 1 was able to make use of unpub¬ 
lished works by the late Dr W. K. Rolph, by Dr R. H. Barrett, by 
Mr E. M. Higgins and by Mr P. B. Westerway. Professor Townsley 
and Mr Hugh Buggy supplied invaluable data. However, my 
greatest thanks go to Mr Henry Mayer and Mr R. S. Parker. Mr 
Mayer first suggested the subject of the study, and without his 
constant encouragement and generous help this work would hardly 
have been completed. Mr Parker’s detailed criticisms and his great 
care and patience over the final draft saved me from many errors 
and inelegancies. 


Dagmar Carboch 
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Indust rial Relations 1926-8 

Alter 1926 the Brucc-Pagc Government was uncertain as to 
what policy it should adopt on industrial control. Having failed 
in its appeal for increased powers at the referendum, the Govern¬ 
ment felt that existing industrial machinery could not cope with 
the mounting industrial difficulties which confronted it. There 
were a number of disputes throughout 1926 and 1927, mainly in 
the coal-mines, on the wharves, and among engineering and steel 
workers. 1 Only a few of the disputes lasted more than four weeks, 
and the rulings of the Arbitration authorities were in the end 
always accepted by the men. Nevertheless, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment believed that its powers, particularly in the industrial sphere, 
were inadequate and, to make the best of an unsatisfactory situa¬ 
tion, it decided to use to the limit such powers as it did possess 
within the Constitution. Hence, in August 1927, Bruce appointed 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the working of the Constitution 
and to suggest amendments. Industrial regulation was one of the 
Commission’s terms of reference. 

In the meantime, since it was felt that more immediate action 
was necessary, the Government proposed to amend the Arbitration 
Act.- The amending measure was introduced in the House of 
Representatives in December 1927. The Bill showed that the 
Government was still bent on increasing Federal control, since it 
provided for strengthening of Federal as against State awards. 
Labor was solidly opposed to the Bill, partly because under Labor 
Governments some State awards were more favourable than 
Federal ones, but mainly because of other much more distasteful 
provisions. One of these was the requirement that the Courts, in 
making awards, should consider the industry’s capacity to pay. 
This clause, rightly or wrongly, was taken to herald wage-cuts, 
especially in view of the many elaborate provisions of the Bill 
designed to force unions to obey awards. The Bill provided for 
the supervision and control of internal union rules by the Arbitra¬ 
tion Court and for secret ballots in unions, both in the election of 

1 Official Year Bonk of the Commonwealth of Australia , 1927 , pp. 544-5; 
ibid., 1928 , pp. 507-70. 

2 O. dc R. Foenander, “The New Conciliation and Arbitration Act in 
Australia”, International Labour Review , vol. 19, 1929, pp. 151-74. 
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officials and for specific resolutions. The Bill also attempted to 
make the enforcement of the already existing penalty of £1000 
against striking unions more effective. In addition it made it an 
offence on the part of individuals to prevent or to try to prevent 
any person from working in accordance with the terms of a valid 
award. A variety of penalties was imposed on such actions accord¬ 
ing to whether they involved violence, threats, abusive language 
or any form of boycott. 

The new Bill, as Labor saw it, was an attempt to “smash” the 
unions by interfering with their internal management, and by 
using coercion against striking unions, strike leaders and pickets. 
Unions, thus weakened, would no longer be able) to offer effective 
protection to the workers, and the Government would find it easier 
to enforce unfavourable arbitration awards. Many unions 
threatened in resolutions that they would in future avoid the 
Arbitration Court and would rather resort to direct action and/or 
to collective bargaining. In fact, however, they continued to use the 
Court, and as for the Bill, they only agitated against it. But when, 
early in 1928, Bruce proposed to hold an Industrial Peace Confer¬ 
ence of workers and employers, and called on the workers’ 
organizations to nominate their delegates, the Australasian Council 
of Trade Unions (the A.C.T.U.) refused to take part, unless the 
Arbitration amending Bill was withdrawn. This Bruce refused to 
do, and so no conference was held. The amending Bill, debated in 
the House at great length, was eventually passed in mid-June 
1928 (the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1928), against violent 
Labor opposition. 

During that period there occurred three strikes involving 
maritime workers. The first, the waterside workers’ strike, started 
on 21st November 1927, 3 soon tying up almost one hundred and 
fifty vessels. But the greater part of the Labor movement did 
not approve of the watersiders’ action, and the Australasian 
Council of Trade Unions appealed to the Commonwealth Arbitra¬ 
tion Court to intervene in the dispute. When, thereupon. Judge 
Beeby issued an interim award, the watersiders accepted it and 
returned to work. Their strike lasted less than three weeks. 

Another strike, this time involving marine cooks, started early 
in March 1928. Beginning with a minor dispute, it soon assumed 
major proportions and completely disrupted inter-State shipping. 4 
When the small grievance of the cooks on one vessel was not 
settled, and the owners instead gave the crew twenty-four hours’ 

3 Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia , 1928 , pp. 567-8. 

4 Ibid., 1929, p. 556. 
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notice, cooks on other ships struck in sympathy. The number of 
strikers grew as vessels reached their home ports. Soon whole 
fleets were laid up and other maritime workers were thrown out 
of employment. The Australasian Council of Trade Unions once 
again disapproved of the dispute and tried to intervene, but the 
Marine Cooks' Union refused to recognize its authority. Nor 
would the cooks relent when their award was suspended by the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court. In mid-June, however, when 
the new Arbitration Bill was passed in the House, and the cooks' 
position became seriously threatened by volunteer non-union 
labour from among the unemployed, the strike collapsed and the 
cooks resumed work on the owners' terms. 

As from 10th September, shipping was disrupted for a third time, 
when watersiders, who previously were satisfied by the interim 
award, struck against a new award issued by Judge Beeby. 5 The 
Labor movement, and even the watersiders themselves, were dis¬ 
united on the issue. The strike was at its strongest in Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Fremantle and the Queensland ports. In Sydney, on the 
other hand, the men were prepared to work, but with ships 
immobilized in the other ports, there was little employment for 
them. Although the Federal Council of the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation recommended that Bceby’s award be accepted, import¬ 
ant sections of the organization refused to follow this recommenda¬ 
tion. The Waterside Workers' Federation was therefore prose¬ 
cuted for a strike, and fined £1000; and later all the clauses of 
the award giving preference in employment to members of the 
Federation were suspended. In the meantime the Transport 
Workers’ Act was passed which, among other things, required 
watersiders to obtain licences to carry on their occupation, and 
also provided for the cancellation of licences of workers who 
offended in various ways, such as refusing to work under a valid 
award. During the course of the dispute, many men from the ranks 
of the unemployed, who were not members of the Federation, 
applied for and were granted licences to work on the waterside. 
This caused serious clashes between the strikers and the volun¬ 
teers, particularly in Melbourne, Adelaide and Brisbane. There 
were petitions, demonstrations, processions, street fights, and a 
number of prosecutions followed. Eventually, however, owing to 
internal disunity, the watersiders’ strike collapsed in face of the 
danger of volunteer workers. 

Throughout 1928 there occurred, in addition, very many disputes 
in the coal-mines, which resulted in great losses of working days 

5 Ibid., pp. 556-8. 
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and wages. These disputes however were only local and short 
lived, causing no concerted stoppage of work. Surprisingly enough, 
the number of disputes in 1928 was the lowest since 1923, and 
there were significant decreases also in the number of working 
days and wages lost. 6 This may well have been due to the workers’ 
alarm at the constantly increasing unemployment. On the other 
hand, and possibly for the same reasons, the disputes which did 
occur were increasingly bitter. Nevertheless, though tempers ran 
high, the workers had on each occasion eventually submitted to 
the Government and to the Arbitration authorities. 

Unfortunately, economic conditions were steadily deteriorating. 
Prices for exports were falling constantly and profits in most 
industries were dwindling. In 1928 the Federal Treasury found 
itself for the first time with a deficit. This amounted to £2*2 
millions, but the Treasurer, Dr Page, was optimistic and carried the 
deficit over into the next Budget in expectation of a trade 
recovery. Unemployment in the Commonwealth had meanwhile 
increased from 7 per cent in 1927 to 10 ■ 8 per cent in 1928. All this 
was hardly a good recommendation for the Federal Government 
on the eve of another election, but political Labor had the dis¬ 
advantage of the movement’s disunity in the industrial sphere, and 
of the disruptions in shipping for which it was, rightly or wrongly, 
blamed. 

The 1928 Elections 

Remarkably enough, though there had been a great deal of 
irritation and feelings were strong on all sides, the 1928 election 
campaign was extremely dull. Both sides talked a great deal about 
White Australia and industrial peace, each attacking the other for 
being against these. The Government when talking about “indus¬ 
trial peace” and the “maintenance of Constitutional Government” 
meant mainly that unions should obey the Arbitration Court’s 
awards. Whereas Labor meant by the same expressions that awards 
should be “just” and workers should not be coerced into obeying 
obnoxious industrial legislation. The Government accused Labor 
of encouraging disobedience to awards and of fostering disloyalty 
to the Empire and to White Australia. Much capital was made of 
the affiliation of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions with the 
Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat. This body was said to be 
controlled from Moscow and to be wedded to a “Black Australia” 
policy. Labor, of course, claimed that the real opponents of the 

« Ibid., p. 550. 
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White Australia policy were the capitalists who were interested 
in getting cheap labour. 

A much more concrete issue raised during the election campaign 
was the tariff. The Government was on the whole very cautious 
in expressing its attitude, mainly because of the divisions which 
always arise among the coalition parties on this question. Some 
of the Government supporters, however, did speak in a rather anti¬ 
tariff vein. The Australian Labor Party, led by Scullin, made a 
clear bid for the votes of the manufacturers. It proposed a policy 
of maximum tariff to protect Australian products and to create 
new industries, thus also providing work for the unemployed. 

The election was held on 17th November, and the results 
showed a substantial reduction of the Nationalist majority in the 
House of Representatives. The Government retained clear control 
of the Senate (Nationalist 27, Country Party 2, Australian Labor 
Parly 7), but lost nine seats in the House, eight of them to Labor 
and one to the Independent, McWilliams, in Tasmania. Country 
Party representation remained the same, but owing to the Nation¬ 
alist losses, the internal balance of the coalition shifted in its 
favour. 


House of Representatives 

1922 

1925 

1928 

Nationalist 

32 

38 

29 

Country Tarty 

14 

14 

13 

Country Progressive 



1 

Independent 



l 

Australian Labor Party 

29 

23 

31 


Though each party claimed the result as a victory, the Govern¬ 
ment was in fact considerably weakened. If, however, wc con¬ 
sider the Government’s long tenure of office, and if we compare the 
1928 results with those of 1922 rather than those of 1925, we can 
see that the Government's position was not a very bad one. In 
1925 the pendulum, in terms of seats, had swung strongly in favour 
of the Nationalists, now in 1928 it swung against them, but they 
came out only slightly weaker than they were in 1922 when they 
first took office. 

The new Parliament assembled in February 1929. During the 
recess, the Prime Minister had allotted the portfolio of Trade and 
Customs to Mr H. S. Gullett, who was, justifiably or otherwise, 
considered to be somewhat critical of tariff protection. This 
appointment displeased the manufacturers. Bruce also created a 
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new portfolio, the Ministry for Industry. This action was generally 
interpreted as an attempt to enforce industrial law more effectively, 
especially since the Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party, Mr 
J. G. Latham, was appointed to the office, in addition to his position 
as Attorney-General. Latham had always taken a legalistic 
approach to industrial relations, and had for long been shocked 
by the lack of enforcement of industrial law. The new portfolio 
and the appointment greatly displeased the workers. 

Also during the recess, Bruce made another attempt at amicable 
settlement of industrial difficulties by again calling an Industrial 
Peace Conference. This time his call was successful, and an 
amicable but fruitless curtain-raising session of workers and em¬ 
ployers was held in Melbourne in December. Many workers’ 
organizations were dubious as to whether they should attend; 
eventually they did, but with a determination to discuss specific 
questions such as the coercive aspects of recent industrial legis¬ 
lation. They demanded that employers join them in pressing for 
their repeal. They argued that if employers were not prepared to 
discuss the workers’ burning problems, their desire for “industrial 
peace” could hardly be regarded as genuine and any conference 
would be pointless. 

When a regular session started in Sydney in February, the 
Sydney Trades and Labour Council pressed these demands, and 
the conference developed into a lengthy wrangle about what 
should be discussed, and about whether industrial legislation had 
been coercive. The employers rejected the workers’ demands as 
“extraneous” and defended industrial legislation. 7 Consequently, 
New South Wales Labor representatives withdrew from the Con¬ 
ference. The more moderate Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions and the Labour Councils of several other States tried to 
carry on, 8 but since these could not speak for the entire Trade 
Union movement, the employers feared that further discussions 
would be futile.” And so the Conference soon collapsed in utter 
confusion. 

The Government’s policy was dealt a severe blow by this 
collapse, but an even greater impact was made by the timber 
workers’ strike which broke out in the meantime. 

The Timber Workers' Strike 

The timber workers objected to a new Federal award which 
was made for them by Judge Lukin. The award came into opera¬ 
tion on 23rd January 1929, but workers insisted on working under 

7 S.M.77., 22.2.1929. 8 Ibid., 23.2.1929. » Ibid., 25.2.1929. 
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their old award and therefore were ‘‘locked out”, as they claimed, 
or “struck” as the employers saw it, and also as the Court held. 10 
Previously, important sections of the timber workers had been 
working 44 hours a week. Lukin’s award set the hours for the 
whole industry at 48 per week. In addition, Lukin decreed wage- 
cuts of up to 18s. for men and <£1 6s. for boys, at the same time 
increasing the permissible proportion of boys to men in work 
from 1:8 to 1:4; he also included clauses to prevent the Timber 
Workers’ Union acting against the “Butty Gang” or piecework 
system. 

In a masterpiece of understatement the conservative Round 
Table wrote: “Longer hours, less pay, piecework, substitution of 
youths for adults—such an award naturally excited apprehension 
in the trade union world.” 11 

The apprehension was in fact such, that the Australasian Council 
of Trade Unions held a special conference to discuss the situation, 
even before the award came into operation. The Conference 
recommended the workers to work the old hours, strongly con¬ 
demned Lukin’s award, and in a resolution “called upon the 
whole Trade Union movement to render financial support to the 
timber workers against this, the most iniquitous award ever pro¬ 
posed by any Arbitration Court in Australia”. 1 - 

In South Australia, with only a few timber workers dispersed 
in small scattered mills, the stoppage lasted scarcely three weeks. 
In New South Wales and Victoria, where the many timber workers 
were concentrated in large mills, and where there were) other 
strong unions to support them, the strike was conducted on a 
large scale. In Victoria, after many negotiations to settle the dis¬ 
pute, the men at last resumed work on 22nd June. They came to 
terms with the owners in a conference which was presided over 
by the Chairman of the Commonwealth Bank. The terms of the 
settlement did not apply to New South Wales, and there the 
strike continued till after the 1929 Federal elections, though it had 
been called off by union officials on 2nd October. 

There are many accounts of this strike, 13 but it will be relevant 
for our purposes to mention its outstanding features here, partly 

Ibid., 2.2.1929. 1 - S.M.1I., 17.1.1929. 

11 Round Table , vol. 19, p. 851. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia , 1930, pp. 891-5; 
Pan-Pacific Worker , 15.2.1929, pp. 1-2 and 1.5.1929, pp. 2-4; Round Table , 
vol. 19, pp. 641-2 and pp. 853-8; Labour Council of New South Wales Yearly 
Report for 1929, pp. 5-6; Brian Fitzpatrick, A Short History of the Australian 
Labour Movement, pp. 153-7; E. R. Voigt and J. S. Garden, The 1929 
Lock-out in the Timber Industry. 
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because of the contrast the strike presents with the previous dis¬ 
putes, and mainly because the strike lasted till the 1929 Federal 
election, and some of its events may well have helped to bring 
the election about and were extensively referred to in the election 
campaign. 

First : The workers were very demonstrative in their defiance, 
and all the Governments actions, including prosecutions, did 
nothing towards enforcing obedience, and only made the workers 
more hostile and more class conscious. Using the provisions of the 
1928 Arbitration Amendment Act, the Federal Government 
ordered a secret ballot in the Timber Workers' Union on the 
question of returning to work under the Lukin award. Fifteen 
thousand ballot papers were issued to the men, but only 6000 were 
handed in, with 5318 voting against a return to work. The rest of 
the ballot papers were ceremonially burned outside the Sydney 
Trades Hall on 27th March 1929. An estimated 75,000 persons 
took part in this demonstration, and then marched to the Domain 
where they publicly burned a life-size effigy of Lukin and sang 
their new version of “Solidarity”: “We'll hang Judge Lukin from 
a sour apple tree . . .” 

Apart from objecting to his award, the workers were clearly 
incensed against Judge Lukin personally, and in this his past and 
his income played no small part. lie was described as “a Criminal 
Court Judge who had been pensioned off for old age. A Criminal 
Court Judge, used to handing out savage penalties to criminals, 
would know how to deal with mere workers. This old age pen¬ 
sioner, Judge Lukin, was given by the Bruce Government £2500 
per annum, in addition to his pension of £1000 per annum, and 
then let loose on the timber workers.” 11 

The Government soon had recourse to prosecutions. Under the 
1928 Arbitration legislation it prosecuted E. J. Holloway, the 
Secretary of the Melbourne Trades Hall Council, for having said 
that awards which reduced standards of living were unjust and 
should be defied by the workers. He was found guilty of encourag¬ 
ing workers to strike against a valid award and was fined £50. 
The Timber Workers’ Union was found guilty of striking against 
a valid award and was fined the maximum penalty of £1000. 
Neither fine was paid, however, and no serious attempt was made 
to collect them. 

In Sydney, thirty-six timber workers were summonsed for 
having refused to accept employment. They arrived at the Court 
at the head of a large procession of demonstrating workers. The 

14 Voigt and Carden, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Court found the men guilty of the charge and ordered them to 
go back to work or else pay a penalty of £50. None of them 
returned to work. For taking part in the unauthorized procession, 
six leaders were ariested, and three of them fined £10. Later, 
police raided the premises of the Sydney Labour Council and 
arrested seven leaders. Charged with conspiracy, intimidation and 
molestation, to prevent men from following their lawful occupa¬ 
tions, they were all defended by Dr H. V. Evatt and found not 
guilty by the jury. 15 

Second: The strike led to the development of excellently 
organized “mass picketing” in an attempt to prevent unemployed 
“scabs” from working under the Lukin award. Labor proudly 
declared that the system was “far superior to anything known 
previously”, most effective and “peaceful”. 1,1 But both the Federal 
and New South Wales Governments claimed that this system 
consisted of “basher gangs”. In Sydney such gangs were alleged to 
have maimed volunteers, bombed women in their homes, and 
terrorized children coming home from school. This is no doubt a 
gross exaggeration, but several strike pickets were in fact con¬ 
victed of assaulting volunteer workers, and physical violence 
probably did occur in the course of picketing. The Government 
supporters, both before and during the election campaign, made 
the most of the “basher gang” charge. 

Third: In contrast to the great disunity prominent in the 
maritime disputes, the Labor movement was fairly united in 
support of the timber workers, and this no doubt contributed to 
the effectiveness and lengthy duration of the strike. During the 
whole ten months of the dispute married strikers were paid 
£2 10s. per week and single men £1 5s., from union funds. 
Almost all unions levied their members and made financial con¬ 
tributions to the timber workers. A total of £122,555 16s. was con¬ 
tributed to the New South Wales strikers’ fund. The Government 
found it politically impossible to attempt to stop these contribu¬ 
tions, or to prosecute the contributors, though it regarded their 
activity as co-operation in defiance of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court. Later however the Government found ample 
opportunity to use this interpretation of the contributions against 
the unions. 17 It attacked the strikers and their supporters for 
undermining law and order. When in October the New South 

The trial did not take place till 30th October 1929, i.e., after the Federal 
elections. 

Labor Monthly , 1.3.1929. 

17 See below p. 195 and Note 24 to Chapter 3. 
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Wales Labour Council proposed a conference of timber workers 
and owners, the New South Wales Nationalist Premier, Bavin, 
replied that there could be no discussion as to whether people 
should obey laws or not. 18 

The great solidarity displayed by the workers in the timber 
dispute was no doubt prompted by the feeling that a general 
“capitalist offensive” was being launched against wages and work¬ 
ing conditions. The workers believed that unless they took a firm 
stand immediately, the Arbitration Court would proceed to issue 
adverse awards for all other industries. Even the Federal Parlia¬ 
mentary Labor Party held this view; it congratulated the workers 
“on their splendid unity against the general attack on wages and 
hours”. 19 In view of the difficult economic situation, the Budget 
deficit, the falling prices for wool and other exports, the decreasing 
profits, etc., it was not unreasonable to expect that wages might be 
cut and hours increased. But whether this would be brought about 
by a deliberate “offensive” of a Government hostile to the workers, 
and whether it could be averted by a determined strike, are 
different questions. 

For the workers, however, everything seemed to fall in place. 
The previous adverse waterside™’ award, the legislation for better 
enforcement of awards, Latham’s new appointment, were all seen 
as preliminaries to this general offensive. There was little the 
unions could do once the Bills for coercive enforcement of awards 
were made law, but they could strike when “iniquitous” awards 
were issued, and they could defy any attempts actually to use the 
coercive provisions of industrial legislation. When all this came 
about as it did in the timber workers’ strike, workers’ unity was 
fostered and class hatred kindled. 

The workers attacked the Government and the unjust award, 
the Judge and the Court as well as arbitration in general. In the 
general attack, it was of course the left wing that took the lead— 
they had been enemies of arbitration for a long time—but other 
workers too began to wonder whether arbitration really protected 
them, or whether it had now become an instrument of oppression. 
For the vast majority, however, the objectionable thing was ad¬ 
verse awards, rather than arbitration in itself. That this was the 
case was shown by the way in which all unions rallied in defence 
of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, when Bruce proposed 
to abolish it. But when this happened, their anti-arbitrationist 

18 S.A/.J/., 6.9.1929. 

10 Papers of Ulrich Ellis, File No. 580-8, Office of Rural Research, Canberra. 
See also below, p. 195. 
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utterances, made in connection with the timber dispute, were 
brought out against them and they were attacked for inconsistency 
and insincerity. 

Bruce's Ultimatum 

At the Premiers’ Conference in May 1929 the Prime Minister 
confronted the Premiers with a strange ultimatum. Either the 
States should surrender all their industrial legislative powers to 
the Commonwealth, or else the Commonwealth would withdraw 
from the arbitration field altogether. Bruce felt that except in 
maritime industries- 0 the Commonwealth Government did not 
possess sufficient powers to enforce the awards of the Common¬ 
wealth Arbitration Court. Since increased industrial powers had 
been repeatedly refused to it in referenda, Bruce preferred to with¬ 
draw from the field altogether, and leave it to the States whose 
powers lie believed to be adequate for the task, unless the States 
surrendered these powers to the Commonwealth. 

Either way arbitration would be at last in better equipped 
hands, and overlapping between Federal and State awards would 
be eliminated. As a result there would be fewer industrial dis¬ 
turbances, law would be in better esteem, and costs would be 
reduced. 

The ultimatum came as a shock to all and sundry. The Premiers, 
of course*, refused to hand their powers over and so Bruce? pro¬ 
ceeded to embody his alternative proposals in the Maritime Indus¬ 
tries Bill. This decentralizing proposal meant a complete reversal 
of an established policy. All unificationists, One Big Union 
advocates, trade unions with favourable Commonwealth awards, 
and manufacturers with strong competitors in other States were 
against Bruce from the start. Labor now solidly supported Federal 
arbitration (though it kept defying the Federal award in the 
timber industry), while the Government’s position was the exact 
reverse of its stand in the 1926 referendum. The arguments it then 
used for increased Federal control were now used against it and 
vice versa . 

Moreover, many believed that the abolition of the Federal 
Court was the first step towards abolition of all arbitration. The 
British Economic Mission- 1 had reported most unfavourably on the 
system of compulsory arbitration, and some of the State Premiers, 
who were now to become the sole guardians of the system, had 
heartily endorsed that report. The Commonwealth Government 

20 See below, pp. 186 and 187. 21 See below pp. 191-2. 
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itself, as well as many influential groups such as employers, had 
for long been talking about the necessity of reconsidering the whole 
system, because its awards could not be enforced. Workers now 
feared that since the Government had failed to “smash” the unions, 
it might attempt to deprive the workers of protection by abolishing 
arbitration. 

The whole industrial and political atmosphere in 1929 was full 
of mistrust and mutual suspicion, enhanced by economic difficul¬ 
ties. The number of industrial disputes was very low, but they 
were fought bitterly; in this year the number of working days and 
amount of wages lost was many times that of previous years, while 
the outbreaks of violence that occurred and the many prosecutions 
that followed them, were almost unprecedented. The Government 
was accusing Labor of fostering disruption and anarchy while 
Labor claimed that the Government wanted to make the 
workers alone pay for the economic depression and for the 
Treasury’s extravagance. This suspicion and hostility was es¬ 
pecially intensified by the Government’s action in the coal crisis, 
to which we now turn. 



CHAPTER ONE 


TOTTERING TO DEFEAT 

1. The John Brown Case 

The usual working-class charge against governments, especially 
non-Labor ones, that they work in the interest of the rich, had for 
years been levelled particularly strongly against the Bruce-Page 
administration. This accusation became even more frequent and 
emphatic when the Government prosecuted watersiders and 
timber workers. The Opposition cry of “class justice” seemed finally 
confirmed when, having instituted a prosecution under the same 
legislation against John Brown, a wealthy coal-owner, the Govern¬ 
ment withdrew it before it came to Court. 

In February and March 1929, the Northern Colliery Proprietors* 
Association began to close down a number of mines in northern 
New South Wales. They claimed they could not pay existing 
award wages, and, without applying for a new award, offered to 
re-employ the miners at reduced rates. This the miners refused 
and alleged they had been “locked out”. About 12,000 to 13,000 
miners and their families were affected, and there was immediate 
pressure, especially by Labor members from the coalfields, for 
the Government to start a prosecution. The Government hesitated 
and was at once accused of class discrimination. On 22nd March 
1929, the Attorney-General, Mr Latham, announced that a prosecu¬ 
tion for a lock-out had been taken out against Mr John Brown. 

John Brown was known as “Baron” Brown. lie raced horses 
under the name of “J. Baron” and looked on his mines as a kind of 
feudal estate with himself as lord of the manor. Born in 1851, the 
son of a dour Scot, he entered his fathers business at the age of 
fourteen. His fortune was built on the Minmi, Richmond Main and 
Pelaw Mines. Brown could have figured among the American 
“robber barons” or Galsworthy’s “Men of Property”. He opened 
offices in London, Kobe, San Francisco and Valparaiso. He built 
his own railways, acquired his own ships. Brown was a recluse. His 
real love was his horses. He established a stud farm in the Hunter 
Valley, and his best-known horse, Prince Foote, won two Mel¬ 
bourne Derbies and a Melbourne Cup. But his racing activities 
did not make him popular; he seldom gave tips, and the papers in 
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1929 were still talking about how he had scratched a hot favourite 
on the eve of a race in 1912, and how great the public outcry had 
been. The "Baron” was also interested in his vast chicken runs, and 
in game-cock fighting. It became fashionable to accuse Brown of 
"spending thousands on roosters, while the miners were starving”. 

Brown hated unions, and fought them bitterly. Yet often during a 
strike in his mines he would surreptitiously slip money to the 
miners for food. He had been involved in charges of maladminis¬ 
tration against the Holman Government in 1918. Now he was 
bitterly attacked by Labor men who told stories of how Brown 
had threatened the miners that they must go back to pre-1914 
conditions and "would have to eat grass”. 1 

This was the popular conception of John Brown in 1929. Its 
accuracy is completely irrelevant—Brown was clearly the symbol 
of the ruthless, reactionary "boss”. 

After his prosecution had been announced, a conference held 
in Canberra failed to re-open the mines. Mr Bruce then went to 
Sydney for the Royal Show. He and Mr Bavin conferred with 
the miners’ representatives and with the spokesman of the 
coal-owners, Mr McDonald, who was also President of the 
New South Wales Employers’ Federation. Bruce and Bavin 
asked the owners for a further conference. McDonald replied that 
a frank discussion would be impossible as long as Brown’s 
prosecution was pending—other owners might lay themselves open 
to prosecution. Bavin told Bruce that this claim was "perfectly 
reasonable”. Bruce then rang Latham, who was in Melbourne, and 
told him that the chances of the planned conference succeeding 
were good. Bruce and Latham agreed that "from a political stand¬ 
point it would be an act of lunacy to withdraw the prosecution”. 2 

1 On Brown, see J. T. Lang, “Inside Politics”, Truth , 10.10.1954,13.11.1955, 
11.12.1955; “Eccentricity of ‘Baron' John Brown”, Daily Mirror , 25.10.1955; 
H. V. Evatt, Australian Labour Leader , pp. 454-5. 

2 The account is based on those given by Bruce (C.P.D., vol. 121,15.8.1929, 
pp. 13-20); Latham (ibid. f pp. 48-57); and Bavin (N.S.W.P.D., vol. 118, 
19.9.1929, p. 193). From these three versions, it seems reasonably clear that 
the suggestion to withdraw the prosecution was made by McDonald, taken 
up by Bavin, and that Bruce had agreed to it before he consulted Latham. 
The statement about “an act of lunacy” is by Bruce: “It was clear to me at 
the time that if we withdrew the prosecution we should open our flank 
to every kind of political attack. I could not deceive myself on that point. It 
was obvious; it jumped to the eye . . . After we [Bruce and Latham] had 
discussed the matter fully we agreed that, although from a political stand¬ 
point it would be an act of lunacy to withdraw the prosecution—because 
such an action must have a repercussive effect upon the Government and its 
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But the need for the conference was paramount, and, in Latham’s 
words: "The holding of the conference was, in fact, impossible, 
unless the prosecution was withdrawn/* 3 

Browns prosecution was withdrawn. The conference was held, 
but was a complete failure. 

There was an immediate outburst of indignation in the press. The 
Adelaide Register stated the main point at issue, which was to be 
repeated again and again. It denounced the withdrawal as an 
"amazing and even inexcusable blunder. In a democratic country 
nothing is better calculated to provoke intense feeling than a sus¬ 
picion that there is in reality one law for the rich and another 
for the poor *. 4 Mr G. A. Maxwell, M.H.R. for Fawkner, wrote a 
letter to the Melbourne Argus , in which he described the with¬ 
drawal as "a painful shock to every supporter of the Ministry”, and 
declared that "as a Nationalist member of the Federal Parliament 
and as a lover of even-handed justice I desire to dissociate myself 
from and to publicly record my protest against” the withdrawal 
of the prosecution. 5 

Matters were made worse by the fact that while Bruce had at 
once given a lengthy statement on the reasons for the withdrawal, 
this was published at length only in the Sydney press/ 5 

The withdrawal occurred on 8th April. Parliament reassembled 
on 14th August, and, next day, the Deputy Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, Mr Theodore, moved a censure motion: 

That, by its withdrawal of the lock-out prosecution against the 
wealthy colliery proprietor, John Brown, after its vigorous prosecution 
of trade unionists, the Government has shown that in the administra¬ 
tion of the law it unjustly discriminates between the rich and the 
poor, and that as a consequence the Government has forfeited 
the confidence of this House. 7 

supporters—all that mattered was that the opportunity should be given for the 
parlies lo meet each other in the hope that there would he a settlement of 
the trouble in the coal-mining areas of New South Wates with the result that 
the mines would be re-opened, and the men would return to work.” C.P.D., 
vol. 121, 15.8.11)29, pp. 16-17. 

3 Latham, ibid., p. 53. 

4 See the press quotations given by Theodore, ibid., pp. 12-13, and Coleman, 
ibid., p. 127. 

•* In C.V.D., vol. 121, 15.8.1929, pp. 30-1. Hughes regarded the withdrawal 
as an act of madness, and agreed with Maxwell’s response? to it.—Letter to 
Maxwell, 19.4.1929. Hughes Papers, file: “General Correspondence”—Mr 
Fitzhardinge, A.N.U., Canberra. 

6 Bruce, C.P.D., vol. 121, 15.8.1929, p. 18; Latham, ibid., p. 53. 

7 Ibid., p. 7 
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Labor advanced three main points: 

1. The prosecution had been withdrawn because Brown was an 
important contributor to Nationalist Party funds. 

2. It had been withdrawn since the Government was the con¬ 
scious or unconscious cat's paw of “wealthy interests”. 

3. Brown had been singled out for prosecution in the first place 
at the behest of the “coal monopolists”, i.e., the Northern Colliery 
Proprietors' Association. There had been friction between him 
and the combine. The prosecution was instituted to keep him in 
the combine, this had been achieved, and it had then been with¬ 
drawn. 

The Government’s defence was: 

1. The withdrawal was an act of political courage, justified 
by the need of taking any action which might re-open the mines. 

2. The prosecution would very probably have failed in any case. 
There was a “lock-out” in the colloquial sense of the term, but it 
was very doubtful whether there was one in the legal sense and 
whether this could be proved. 

3. Legal penalties in industrial matters were futile. Prosecutions 
had failed to get strikers back to work. This one, even if it suc¬ 
ceeded, would not get the mines re-opened. 

4. Labor was hypocritical: had the coal conference been success¬ 
ful, would any one have complained? 

There was a clash of opinion about the facts, the Government 
asserting, the Opposition denying that the miners’ representatives 
had agreed to the withdrawal. Much more sensational, however, 
were charges of sharp disagreement between Bruce and Latham. 

On the very day Parliament re-opened, the Sydney Sun , on 
the whole critical of the Government, published an alleged sum¬ 
mary or paraphrase of a Cabinet memorandum prepared by 
Latham in April, after the withdrawal of the prosecution. In the 
alleged memorandum, Latham declared that as long ago as August 
1927 he had told Cabinet that the coercive sections of the Arbitra¬ 
tion Act were futile, since they could not be enforced. Deregistra¬ 
tion might be a more effective penalty. Experience since 1927 had 
only strengthened his conviction. On the Brown case, the 
Attorney-General was reported to have declared that the with¬ 
drawal “had made it impossible to enforce penalties against other 
persons, and had encouraged resistance to the industrial law by 
the strikers. Mr Latham described the step taken as politically 

■ 9 » Q “ 

unwise ° 

8 Sun, 14.8.1929, p. 12. Publication on the day Parliament re-asscmbled 
was hardly accidental. 
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Theodore used the Sun article in his attack, and in fact distorted 
and embroidered it.® Both Bruce and Latham admitted the exist¬ 
ence of a Cabinet document. Latham added that the Suns version 
was “partly accurate and partly inaccurate” but he was not going 
to be caught by Theodore into disclosing which was which. 16 

Labor indicted the Government both as to motive and as to 
the action itself. The rebels-to-bc took a rather different approach: 
Marks, Maxwell and McWilliams all defended Bruce's motive, 
but declared the action was stupid and should be condemned. 
Hughes and Mann contended that the question of motive was 
politically irrelevant—the only thing that mattered was the 
stupidity of the action. 11 The debate lasted for over a week. The 
Government survived by a majority of four: McWilliams, Mann, 
Hughes and Stewart voted or were paired against the Government; 
Marks and Maxwell lor it. 1 - 

2. The Budget 

Immediately after Labor’s censure motion on John Brown had 
been defeated, the Treasurer, Dr Earle Page, presented the 
Budget. 

Dr Page, and the Government generally, had for years been 
under constant attacks for their financial policy. The main charges 
were “extravagance” and “over borrowing”. The criticism was 
not confined to Opposition members. While he was still a private 
member, Mr If. S. Cullett, by 1929 Minister for Trade and 
Customs, had described Dr Page as “Australia’s most tragic 
treasurer”. Papers like the Bulletin shared this view. 

It is impossible to say whether then? was much public feeling 
on financial policy. There has never been a period in our Federal 
history when the Government, Labor or non-Labor, has not been 
attacked for “extravagance”. And in the very same breath govern¬ 
ments have been asked to increase services. While the slogan “cut 
expenditure’ is a standard cry of interest groups and editorial 
writers, each particular interest resists specific cuts which would 
affect it. 

0 For instance, purporting to (piolc the Sun article, he said Latham had 
made “allusion ... to the lack of moral and legal justification for the 
dropping of the prosecution”. C.V.D., vol. 121, 15.8.1929, p. 9. Those words 
were not in the Sim article. 

10 Bruce, ibid., p. 19; Latham, ibid., p. 54. 

11 Ibid., p. 07 (Maxwell); pp. 81, 91 (Marks); pp. 162-4 (McWilliams); 
p. 108 (Mann); p. 121 (Hughes). 

Ibid., p. 187. 
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This time, Dr Page received at least one piece of original advice. 
When he asked the Hobart Chamber of Commerce what expendi¬ 
ture should be cut, they suggested the locking up of Canberra tor 
one hundred years. 13 

The Treasurers Budget Speech of 22nd August showed that his 
estimates for 1928-9 had anticipated a surplus of £ 12,996. Instead, 
he was faced with a deficit of £2,358,975, which he ascribed to an 
unanticipated and unpredictable decrease in returns from customs 
and excise. Page proposed additional taxes on “luxuries”. There 
were to be new duties on silk, precious stones, spirits, beer, 
tobacco and petrol. A 10 per cent super tax on individual incomes 
was mooted. An additional £600,000 was to be raised by a 5 per 
cent gross tax on entertainments. 14 

The reaction was not favourable. With great optimism Page 
had carried over a deficit from the previous year and had been 
accused at the time of being a “trust-to-luck” Treasurer. Now, 
when his luck failed him and his deficit was not eliminated 
but doubled, his performance came up for indignant ridicule. 
Interests affected by the drastic curative proposals were not slow 
to query the soundness of any measures he might now devise. 
Many papers agreed with the Sunday News that the Government 
had more to fear from the Budget than from the Arbitration 
issue, 15 and rumours were rife of possible defections in Parlia¬ 
ment over the Budget. These rumours, however, never came to 
a test, since the Government fell before the unfortunate Budget 
could be discussed in the House. 

During the subsequent election campaign, Scullin mentioned 
finance fairly often and Page of course replied. Page was frequently 
lampooned by cartoonists and one of the interests affected by the 
Budget proposals, the film industry, launched a major campaign 
against the Government (an account of which is given in Chapter 
4). But otherwise, financial policy received little attention in the 
election propaganda, as compared with the John Brown case and 
the arbitration proposals. 


3. Collapse 

Sir George Foster Pearce reports in his autobiography that after 
Bruce had worked on the arbitration proposals, “he took his party 
into his confidence and was assured of general support.” 10 In 

13 Sun, 18.8.1929. 

14 C.P.D.y vol. 121, 22.8.1929, pp. 219-40. 

1B Sunday News , 1.9.1929. 

10 Sir George Foster Pearce, Carpenter to Cabinet , p. 185. 
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fact, however, Bruce did not consult the Party at all. On 28th 
May, the same day as he announced his arbitration proposals to 
the Premiers, he sent an urgent telegram to every Nationalist 
member, presenting them with a fait accompli. To them “it came 
like a bolt from the blue". 17 

It was not till Parliament met in mid-August that Party meetings 
were held and some attempt was made to win over critics. Hughes 
did not attend. Maxwell, Mann, Thompson, Collins and Senator 
Duncan were reported to be critical. 18 

On 22nd August, the John Brown motion was defeated by 
four votes. On the same day Hughes and Mann, the two National¬ 
ists who had paired against the Government, were “expelled" 
from the Party, that is, they were notified that they would be no 
longer invited to Party meetings. 19 The “expulsions" seem to have 
been made without consulting the Party. It was also on that day 
that Dr Page introduced the Budget, and a few days afterwards 
the film industry began its campaign. And there was still no 
settlement of the coal lock-out. 

Thus, by the end of August, Bruce had “managed to place 
three bombshells [Brown, Arbitration, Amusement Tax] at once 
under bis own ministry, timing them all to explode at almost the 
same time".- 0 

Rumours had it that there was also trouble in the Cabinet. 
Latham had to deny that he would succeed Bruce as Prime 
Minister.- 1 Bruce* claimed there were no differences of opinion in 
Cabinet on the Budget or on Arbitration.-- He remained un- 
shakenly optimistic to the very last. On 2nd September he declared 
the Government would “last its full f erm".- ;i On 9th September, 
the day the second reading of the* Maritime Industries Bill had 
been carried by four votes, and when it was clear that new delec- 

17 Maxwell. C.V.D. , vnl. 121, 1.9.1929, p. 554. 

1S S.^f.//., 11.8.1929, 15.8.1929; A. N. Smith, Thirty Years: The Common¬ 
wealth of Au t:alia, I001-W31 y p. 803. 

1,1 Bruce, C.V.D. , vol. 121, 23.8.1929, p. 273. A (probably identical) 
notification was sent to both of them immediately. The (typed) letter, dated 
22.8.1929, which Hughes received reads: “Dear Mr Hughes—Wo have been 
asked by the Prime Minister (Hi Hon. Stanley Melbourne Bruce) to inform 
you that in view of your general attitude towaids the Government, and 
particularly of your speech and vote in the* House on the recent censure 
motion, he docs not propose in future to regard you as a supporter of the 
Government, and that in future no invitations to attend Party meetings will 
be issued to you.’signed: Perkins and Foil, Government Whips. Hughes 
Papers , file 10A; 51, National Library Annexe, Canberra. 

20 Smith's Weekly , 7.9.1929. 

21 S.M.77., 2.9.1929. 


227 / 7 , 7 /., 3.9.1929. 
23 Ibid. 
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tions might ensue on Hughes’s amendment, the Prime Minister 
proclaimed: “I am an unrepentant optimist... if an election is the 
remedy, I am prepared to face it with every confidence ... I am 
quite certain we shall carry through these proposals.” 21 Thus Bruce 
had already some slight doubts about his ability to control the 
House, but none about his position among the electors. 

On 10th September the Government was defeated by one vote 
in the Committee of the whole House, on Hughes’s amendment 
to the proposed Maritime Industries Bill. 25 The defeat was brought 
about by the initiative of William Morris Hughes, by the votes 
of a group of “rebels” who followed him (one of whom, Walter 
Marks, was till the eleventh hour not expected to vote against 
the Government) and by the refusal of the Speaker to vote for 
the Government in Committee. 

We shall first examine the role of the rebels and the connection 
between them and the film industry. 


24 Ibid., 10.9.1929. 

2r > Hughes moved that the Act should commence on a date “which shall 
not be earlier than its submission to the people, either at a referendum or at 
a general election”. C.P.D ., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, p. 841. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE ROLE OF THE REBELS 


1. Foreboding 

From the very beginning of 1929 the press was full of rumours 
of dissatisfaction in the Ministerial ranks. It was constantly asserted 
that many members were likely to rebel against the Bruce-Page 
leadership. 

In the Senate two Nationalists, Senators W. Massey Greene 
(N.S.W.) and W. L. Duncan (N.S.W.), were critical. At a Party 
meeting, both attacked the “expulsions” of Hughes and Mann. 1 
Green said in a letter to his party that he would oppose the 
arbitration measure in the Senate. 2 Gonsidered to be a “Hughes 
man”,* 1 he was not reported during the election campaign and 
resigned from the Nationalist Party after it. 1 Duncan, who had 
been a member of the Film Commission, opposed the amusement 
tax and had some personal ties with Marks. 5 He was one of those 
“expelled”, i.e., refused admittance to the meetings of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Party after the elections, 0 and he then joined Hughes’s 
Australian Party. 

Because of its large majority in the Senate, the attitude of 
Senators was not important to the Government; besides, Bruce 
staked everything on the decision of the House of Representatives. 
There matters were more difficult. The Government’s majority 
was small, the critics and potential rebels more numerous. Amongst 
the Nationalists C. W. G. Marr (Parkes, N.S.W.), A. S. Rogers 

i Labor Daily , 31.8.1929. 

-Age, 14.8.1929. 

3 Ibid., 31.8.1929. He was, when a member of the House of Representatives 
and Deputy Leader, considered as Hughes’s logical successor, but would 
have been unacceptable to the Country Party (cf. Ulrich Ellis, draft of the 
“History of the Country Party”.) lie was, however, defeated in the 1922 
elections. 

* Australian National Review (Sydney), 25.11.1929. After the 1929 elec¬ 
tions he seems to have done a great deal of canvassing for Hughes in 
Nationalist circles in Sydney, as his letters to Hughes, reporting progress, 
suggest. Hughes Papers , file 16A; 51, National Library Annexe, Canberra. 

7 > Everyone’s, 28.8.1929. lie attended to Marks’s Parliamentary corres¬ 
pondence when the latter was abroad in 1928. S.M.II., 9.1.1929. 

0 Australian National Review (Sydney), 25.11.1929. 
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(Wannon, Vic.), and J. H. Lister (Corio, Vic.), were mentioned 
as dangerous. 7 In the Country Party, R. F. II. Green (Richmond, 
N.S.W.), H. Gregory (Swan, W.A.), J. H. Prowsc (Forrest, 
W.A.), and W. C. Hill (Echuca, Vic.), had shown signs of 
independence. 8 

The only link between some of these men, the actual rebels, 
and Labor seems to have been criticism of the financial policy 
of the Federal Government in 1928-9, towards the States. 0 There 
is no reason to believe that any of them wavered on the question 
of voting for the Maritime Industries Bill. 10 In the Country Party 
only two members, V. C. Thompson (New England, N.S.YV.) 
and M. Collins (Wakefield, S.A.), were critical of the Govern¬ 
ment’s industrial policy. 

Mr Thompson had earlier in the year moved an amendment 
to minimize the penalty clauses of the Transport Workers’ Bill, 
which had almost been carried. 11 Ever since his election in 1923, 
Thompson had been the spokesman for tobacco interests. In the 
second Parliamentary Session of 1929, taking advantage of the 
Government’s fear of defeat in a division, he pushed through the 
House a motion for a select committee of inquiry into the tobacco 
industry, against the expressed will of the Minister for Trade 
and Customs (Mr Gullctt). Thompson even moved the closure 
of the debate, and this, as well as his motion, was carried on the 

7 Marr was disgruntled by loss of status in a Cabinet reshuffle (S.A/.7/., 
19.1.1929, 30.1.1929) but was abroad during the elections. Rogers had a 
separate room in Parliament ( C.P.D ., vol. 121, 23.8.1929, p. 273); Lister 
was mentioned without detail (S.Af.H., 30.8.1929). 

8 Green was critical of the coalition pact. He voted for Thompson’s amend- 
ment—see Note 11 below. The others were members of the extreme “anti- 
tariff” section of the Country Party. 

°In 1929 the A.L.P., Maxwell, Mann, Gregory and Stewart were critical 
of the validation of the Financial Agreement (C.P.O., vol. 120, 6.3.1929, 
pp. 762-801). In 1928, Seullin (C.P.D., vol. 120, 6.3.1929, pp. 770-1), 
the A.L.P., Hughes, Mann, Maxwell, Stewart, Gregory, Prowse and 
also Gullctt (Nat., Henty, Vic.), and Walt (Nat., Balaclava, Vie.), had 
opposed the abolition of per capita payments. Gullctt shortly after joined 
Cabinet. Watt resigned his seat on 5th July 1929. All others were rumoured 
or actual rebels. 

10 But Gregory, opposed to increased taxes, might have voted against the 
proposed Budget. S.A/.H., 12.9.1929. 

n Ilis amendment cut the minimum period for loss of licence from six 
months to one week. Green voted with him, there was a deadlock 35-35 
and the Government had to rely on the casting vote of the Chairman of 
Committees—Mr Bayley. Thompson’s action led to considerable friction 
between him and the Country Party Whip (J. Hunter, Maranoa, Qld), but 
this was cleared up. C.P.D., vol. 120, 5.3.1929, p. 729; 7.3.1929, pp. 844-5, 
856-65. 
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voices. 12 Moreover, Thompson controlled an important provincial 
paper—the Tamworth Northern Daily Leader —and in it he 
attacked the proposed abolition of Federal arbitration. 13 His 
second reading speech on the arbitration measure did not follow 
the usual Country Party line; he said that the Government had no 
mandate for the change, that he opposed it and was for Federal 
arbitration. But he would vote with the Government, since Labor 
had no real alternative policy, and the Government at least had 
the courage of its (mistaken) convictions; the electors could 
always throw it out later on. 14 

The critical attitude of Mr Collins was due to a variety of 
factors. There had been friction between the Nationalists and 
the Country Party in South Australia, friction between Collins 
and the Country Party, there was a strong Labor vote in his 
electorate, and he was well off and did not have to fear the costs 
of an election nor the risk of losing his seat. 15 

Page was reported to be canvassing Thompson, Collins and 
McWilliams 10 and till the last moment, even when they had 
supported the second reading of the arbitral ion bill, Thompson’s 

12 lie was president of the Australian Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
C.P.D., vol. 121, 29.8.1929, pp. 401-22; of. Labor Daily , 2.9.1929. 

13 Hughes quoted extracts with relish. C.P.D., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, pp. 
845-6. 

HC.P.D., vol. 121, 7.9.1929, pp. 796-802. 

13 For some time prior to these elections. South Australian Nationalists 
(Liberal Federation) had wanted to amalgamate with the Country Party. 
Their offer was rejected. They then claimed the Country Party had in 1928 
broken the coalition pact, i.e., that neither party should oppose sitting 
candidates of the other. The Country Party then ran Collins against the 
sitting Nationalist member (Foster) and also opposed the member for 
Barker (Cameron). The Nationalists claimed Collins had won on the Labor 
vote. The Country Party alleged that the Nationalists had been the first to 
break the pact, since they had not allocated it a place on the Senate ticket. 
( Advertiser , 19.9.1929, 25.9.1929, 26.9.1929, 27.9.1929; Sim, 18.9.1929.) 
In an interview with the Sim, Collins criticized the Government on finance. 
More important, he stated that its move on arbitration was “probably the 
best thing for the Labour organization that could have been done. The 
effect will be felt at the next elections. ... I may be practically committing 
political suicide by voting for the Bill, for it was the support of Labour voters 
that enabled me to win my scat.” The Sim added that he had won it without 
much support from his party, hence did not depend on the Country Party. 
Moreover, he was well off, and as one member remarked about him: “A man 
who can pay 3000 guineas for a stud ram doesn’t need to worry about the cost 
of an election.” Sun, 10.9.1929. 

1(J Labor Daily , 28.8.1929. Collins was apparently also besieged by the 
Government, the Australian Labor Party, the A.W.U., and Hughes. Sun, 
10.9.1929. 
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and Collins’s votes were regarded as crucial. 17 Both however voted 
with the Government against Hughes’s amendment. Thompson 
had made his attitude clear, and Collins took no part at all in the 
debate on the Bill. 

Thus the Country Party could pride itself that none of its 
members voted against the Government. Stewart was a member 
of the Victorian Country Progressive Party, then at war with the 
official Country Party, and McWilliams was an Independent. 

2. Seven Sketches 

The immediate cause of the fall of the Government was the 
votes of seven members of the House of Representatives cast on 
10th September 1929, at 8.45 p.m. 

The Speaker, Sir Littleton Ernest Groom (Nat., Darling Downs, 
Qld), refused to vote in committee. W. M. Hughes (Ind. Nat., 
North Sydney, N.S.W.) moved the amendment supported by 
E. A. Mann (Ind. Nat., Perth, W.A.), W. M. Marks (Nat., Went¬ 
worth, N.S.W.), G. A. Maxwell (Nat., Fawkncr, Vic.), P. G. 
Stewart (Ind.-C.P.P., Wimmera, Vic.), and W. J. McWilliams 
(Ind., Franklin, Tas.), ls and this brought about the defeat of the 
Ministry. 

Looking at these men, who represented electorates from all 
but one State—South Australia—we may ask: Was their crucial 
vote the result of long standing grievances against the Govern¬ 
ment, or was it a sudden decision? Did they have similar policies, 
represent similar interests, or can their action best be explained 
by personal grievances? 

No satisfactory answer can be given, but the attempt to give 
some answer must be made. There is little point in harking back 
too much to earlier events—such research would not explain why 
these men revolted just at this juncture. Nor would it tell us why 
others with similar backgrounds and grievances did not join them. 

What follows can therefore be only a more or less sensible guess. 

Sir Littleton Ernest Groom 

Hughes’s amendment was carried by a majority of one in 
committee of the whole House. Had Groom, the Speaker of the 
House, voted, and voted for the Government, the division would 

17 Labor Daily , 9.9.1929; S.M.f/., 2.9.1929, 9.9.1929, 10.9.1929. 

18 Party designations refer to the position on 10th September. They are 
arbitrary: Hughes and Mann had been “expelled” but still considered them¬ 
selves as Party members. Stewart was a member of the Country Progressive 
Party, a purely Victorian body. 
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have been 35-35 and thus, under standing orders, Hughes’s amend¬ 
ment would have been defeated. 

Groom’s action was not generally anticipated in the press. The 
papers were preoccupied with speculations on the possible 
‘rebels” and it was never assumed that Groom would cast a vote 
adverse to the Government. On the day of the vote the Canberra 
correspondent stated without comment that “it is understood 
that Groom will not be present at the division, following the 
House of Commons practice of not voting when the House is in 
Committee”. 10 Even if it were at all foreseen that the Speakers 
vote would be vital, it may well have been believed in some 
quarters that in the circumstances the Government would not 
accept such a shaky victory. 20 Hence Groom was scarcely men¬ 
tioned in the press until after the amendment was carried. Then 
he was suddenly attacked on all sides for contributing to the 
Government’s defeat and for disfranchising Darling Downs, which 
through his action had no vote in the vital division. 21 

In considering the consequences of Groom’s action we must 
distinguish two issues: was Groom concerned solely with what 
he took to be the correct practice of Speakers in Committee, in 
which case his views on arbitration would be irrelevant—or was 
he opposed to the measure, in which case his vote would not have 
helped the Government? 

The ostensible reason for Groom’s action was his conception 
of his role as Speaker. In his first election speech he went into 
considerable technical detail on that point, and later wrote an 
article quoting British, Irish and New Zealand precedents justify¬ 
ing his action. 22 

W. M. Hughes, in a eulogistic account of the incident written 
some twenty years later, claimed that Groom “refused to bow the 
knee to Baal by becoming a party hack, besmirching the dignity 
of the Chair and voting against his deep seated convictions”. But 
it appears that both voting in itself, and also voting for the 
Government would have been against the Speaker’s convictions, 
for Hughes continued that Groom “preferred to base his action not 
on the merits of the particular case, strongly as he disagreed with 

10 S.A/.//., 10.9.1929. 

20 With reference to the second reading it was considered “unlikely that 
in view of the issue involved, the Ministry would accept a victory on the 
casting vote of the Speaker”. S.A/.//., 30.8.1929. 

21 S.M.II., (ed.), 11.9.1929. 

22 Brisbane Courier , 26.9.1929; Sir L. E. Groom, “The Speaker in the 
House”, Stead's Review , August 1930, pp. 31-2. 
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the Government on these, but on his conception of the position 
of the Speaker in the House” 23 Hughes thus admitted that Groom 
was opposed to the Government’s proposals. 

Groom himself announced to Bruce that he would not vote 
because of the Speaker issue, and later claimed that his views on 
arbitration had not been relevant at that time, but came to the 
fore only later. 21 During the following election campaign he stated 
not only that if he were re-elected and the same situation recurred, 
he would again refuse to vote, 25 but also that if the Bill were 
re-introduced he would vote against it. 20 

The Age argued that Groom was a very timid man—he was 
trying to chase two hares at once. By refusing to vote, he had hoped 
to avoid supporting the Government without becoming an open 
“rebel”. 27 

The Nationalists suggested that Groom had “nursed resentment 
over his removal from the Cabinet, and could not forget that 
the Government did not favour his elevation to the Speakership” 
in 1929. 28 This is an important point; Groom’s stocks had indeed 
been falling for some time. He was essentially a survival from 
the period of Deakinite Liberalism, and never got on well with 
Bruce or his Cabinet of hard-faced business-men. Attorney- 
General in 1922, he was demoted to the Speakership in 1925. lie 
had been unfortunate in getting the wrong advice from his 
department on the deportation powers of the Commonwealth, 
and had to take the blame when the Government made itself 
look ridiculous by its inability to deport seamen’s strike leaders 
Walsh and Johnson. At the same time there was pressure to find 
room for Latham’s better legal brain. 20 

After the 1928 elections Groom nearly lost even the Speaker- 
ship. The Government wanted J. G. Bayley (Nat., Oxley) for 
Speaker, but found that Groom had strong support among back¬ 
benchers and that Labor would support him from the floor of the 
House. Bayley was forced to withdraw his nomination even in 
the Party room, and in the House Ministers had to support 

23 w. M. Hughes, “The Tribute of a Contemporary’ 7 , in Nation Building 
in Australia (Lady J. Groom and L. F. Fitzhardinge, eds), p. 256. 

24 Brisbane Courier , 28.9.1929. 

25 Ibid., 21.9.1929, 30.9.1929, 1.10.1929. 

26 Ibid., 26.9.1929, 27,9.1929. Cf. Age, 25.9.1929. Presumably he meant 
“elected as a private member”. 

27 Age , 12.9.1929. 

28 Australian National Review , 25.9.1929. Cf. S.M.H., (ed.), 12.9.1929. 

20 Based on interviews. 
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Groom. 30 Bayley had to be content with the position of Chairman 
of Committees. 31 

There are four possible explanations of Groom’s action: The 
Speakership issue; opposition to Government policy on arbitra¬ 
tion; attempt to sit on the fence; and resentment. Resentment 
would have been justified, but if Groom felt it at all, it was hardly 
his sole reason. Arbitration was certainly important. Groom was 
committed to arbitration by his whole career, whose highlight 
had been the Dcakin period. Nevertheless, it is not plausible to 
assume that his concern about the “dignity of the Chair” was not 
genuine. Groom had a legalistic mind and considered the Speaker- 
ship as a quasi-judicial office. In that capacity he would hesitate 
to break what he considered the relevant precedent, and, especially 
since he was a timid person, might often be non-committal in a 
way which could be attacked by partisans as fence-sitting. 

On the whole it seems that Groom’s attitude on the Speakership 
and on arbitration were the main, and probably equally important, 
reasons for his action. But if this was the case, the Government 
was mistaken in believing that Groom’s vote would have saved 
it. The evidence cited above very strongly suggests that had he 
voted, he would have voted against the Government. 

Groom’s Campaign 

Groom was refused Nationalist endorsement for the election 
and at a Party meeting at which lie spoke heatedly and was fre¬ 
quently interrupted, A. G. Morgan was nominated against him. 32 
Groom opened his campaign on 26th September. Ilis speeches 
were very dull and dealt mainly with the Speakership issue; only 
later did he introduce also some of the standard arbitration 
arguments against the Government. 33 

Groom claimed Bruce had told him it was better “for the office 
of the Speaker to be slightly damaged than injury to happen to the 
Government and Party”. 34 Bruce denied this. He added that 
Australian practice was different from British—the House and the 
Government majorities were smaller here and every vote 

30 S.M.1I., 0.2.1929; Age, 25.9.1929, but cf. S.M.II., 7.2.1929 where Bruce 
attacked this version as ‘'conveying a false impression”; however lie did not 
give any other version. 

31 Thus he presided at the Committee where Hughes’s amendment 
succeeded against the Government. 

32 Sun , 21.9.1929. Rumours that a Country Party candidate, J. Purcell, 
would stand (ibid., 14.9.1929) came to nothing. 

*3 Sun , 21.9.1929; Brisbane Courier , 26.9.1929, 7.10.1929. 

34 Brisbane Courier , 26.9.1929. 
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counted. 35 The Courier agreed: Groom should not try to follow 
House of Commons “idealism”, but rather “the deep-trodden 
practice of Australian Parliaments”. 36 Morgan said Groom should 
have followed the practice of Australian Speakers in State Parlia¬ 
ments. 37 

Precedents were quoted—Groom relying on Britain, his oppon¬ 
ents on Australia. 38 They had little trouble in showing that Aus¬ 
tralian practice was opposed to Groom’s. 39 They also accused him 
of inconsistency—when a Minister, had he not relied on the 
Speakers vote as well? 40 

Morgans campaign, as Groom later complained, 41 had the ad¬ 
vantage of vast numbers of supporting speakers. Some Federal 
and all State Nationalist Parliamentarians came to the electorate 
and smeared Groom’s name with false allegations. The argument 
that Groom disfranchised Darling Downs by not voting was 
constantly used, and shady associations between Groom and 
Hughes were alleged. 

Morgan even suggested that Groom was intriguing with Labor 
by refusing to discuss the exchange of preferences. 42 

Labor did pay some compliments to Groom, 43 but contested 
his seat, hoping to benefit from the split Nationalist vote. The 

3* Ibid., 27.9.1929; S.M.II., 28.9.1929. 

3« Brisbane Courier , (sub-ed.), 1.10.1929. 

37 Ibid., 24.9.1929, 30.9.1929, 7.10.1929. Cf. also S.M.H., (ed.), 11.9.1929. 

38 An interesting point about Groom’s role is one not directly connected 
with the 1929 elections, namely, that Bruce and his party, forever looking 
to Britain and quoting British precedents against Labor Party practices 
(e.g., caucus—and about Speakers: voting on the floor, refusing to wear the 
traditional robes, not using the mace, etc.), should suddenly have discovered 
the virtues of following Australian practice in Parliamentary forms. Labor in 
its turn was on this occasion forced by expediency to praise British practice 
and was just as inconsistent. 

30 See Note 37 above. 

40 The Speaker, Sir Elliott Johnson, had saved the Cook Ministry several 
times in 1913. He also saved the Hughes Ministry in October 1921, after 
Page, as Country Party leader, had moved for reduction of the Estimates 
in Committee of Supply. Groom was in Cabinet of both Ministries. Brisbane 
Courier , 27.9.1929; S.Af.J/., 28.9.1929; West Australian , 10.9.1929; Adver¬ 
tiser , 12.9.1929. Cf. Sir Elliott’s letters, S.Af.H., 1.10.1929. 

41 Groom’s letter to Hughes, 29.10.1929. Hughes Papers , file 16A; 51, 
National Library Annexe, Canberra. 

42 Brisbane Courier , 24.9.1929, 30.9.1929, 7.10.1929. 

43 Theodore claimed Groom had lost favour with the Government for 
being an impartial Speaker and refusing to “put the boot into Labour”. And 
he denounced Bruce s “villainous attack” on Groom. Age , 25.9.1929; Labor 
Daily , 27.9.1929. 
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move did not succeed. Groom was third on the first count; his 
second preferences, rather significantly, were divided almost 
equally between Nationalist and Labor, and A. C. Morgan, the 
endorsed Nationalist, was returned. The defeat was a great blow 
to Groom, who had been in Parliament since Federation. 

E. A. Mann 

The other Nationalist “rebel” who suffered a fate similar to 
Grooms was the Western Australian member, E. A. Mann 
(Perth). Mann’s disagreement with the Government, however, 
was quite open and of long standing. He had been in strife with 
the Nationalist Party since “before 1926”, when he criticized 
Nationalist policy on road grants. In 1926 he “withdrew” from 
Party meetings over the issue of per capita payments to the 
States, which he wanted continued. He fought the 1928 elections 
while still “excluded” from the Party. He was endorsed by his 
State executive, in spite of pressure from Canberra, but his cam¬ 
paign received no assistance from Party funds. Re-elected, he 
returned to the Party rooms, 44 but after he and Hughes had 
recorded their votes against the Government on the John Brown 
censure, they were no longer “invited” to Party meetings. 45 A few 
days later, however, Mann still claimed to be an endorsed National¬ 
ist, as the Party had not been consulted by Bruce, and some 
members were opposed to the “expulsions”. 40 There was specula¬ 
tion that Mann might have voted against the crucial Hughes 
amendment, had Bruce not antagonized him. 47 

Manns second reading speech on the Maritime Industries 
Bill was most peculiar, showing a strange mixture of shrewdness 
and of home-taught “economics”—possibly a watered down ver¬ 
sion of Henry George. Mann’s attitude did not fit into any Party 
pigeon-hole. He contended that the Bill would lead to wage-cuts, 
but would not cut production costs. The high cost of production 
was due to the high cost of living, wages chasing prices. High 
prices in turn were due to the tariff, to boards and monopolies. 
He then stated that he had always wanted to get rid of all arbitra¬ 
tion—but not “on the employers’ terms”. Arbitration and the tariff 
were interrelated, both must stand or fall together; if workers 

44 This is Mann's own version. West Australian , 26.9.1929. Cf. 

4.2.1929; Age, 21.9.1929. 

45 See Note 19 to Chapter 1. 

4 ®S.M.H. and Labor Daily , 28.8.1929. Mann complained about the lack 
of consultation between leaders and led; that Bruce had not consulted the 
Party on arbitration, John Brown, expulsions, etc. S.M.II ., 11.9.1929. 

47 Age , 24.8.1929. 

M 
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were to lose the protection of the Court, tariff privileges for em¬ 
ployers must go too. The Government would retain the power to 
"fix” prices—he equated this with its tariff powers—but would leave 
the responsibility of “fixing” wages to the States. 48 

It looked then as if Mann was opposed to arbitration but was 
not prepared to abolish it without scrapping the tariff. But when 
he continued his speech after the debate was adjourned he 
suddenly started praising the Court—it was the “biggest obstacle” 
to the spread of Communism in Australia. Mann paid no attention 
to the mandate argument; instead he stressed that he was bound 
to arbitration because of the Nationalist Party platform. He then 
voted against the second reading 19 and supported Hughes’s 
amendment. 

Manns Campaign 

When the House was dissolved, Mann took the earliest avail¬ 
able boat to Perth and meanwhile applied for Nationalist endorse¬ 
ment by telegram. 50 This was refused by the Council of the 
Western Australian National Party, 51 which ran W. II. Nairn 
against him as the official candidate. Mann then attacked the 
executive—it was an oligarchy and had no right to speak for the 
rank and file. 52 He stressed that he wanted to see all arbitration 
abolished, but only if the tariff went. 53 The Governments proposal 
had no mandate. It was an attack on wages, and would help the 
Communists. He was responsible only to his constituents and was 
in no “intriguing alliances” with Hughes. 54 

The Government and its press supporters were in a slight quan¬ 
dary. Bruce had asked—as politicians always do—that the measure 

4 « C.P.D., vol. 121, 30.8.1929, pp. 470-4. 

4 » lbkl f 4.9.1929, pp. 529-31. 

B0 In a letter to Hughes (14.9.1929) Mann wrote from Melbourne, “I have 
telegraphed to the National Federation for endorsement—the refusal will 
be their responsibility.” And also claimed to be in “telegraphic connection 
with” his “own campaign secretary”. ( Hughes Papers, file 16A; 51, National 
Library Annexe, Canberra.) This attitude was probably common to all the 
“rebels” who applied for Nationalist endorsement, except perhaps Maxwell and 
also possibly Groom, who may have had some genuine hope of endorsement. 

01 West Australian and S.M.H., 17.9.1929. 

5 - West Australian , 21.9.1929. 

™lbid., 10.10.1929. 

S*lhid. y 26.9.1929. While this is what he claimed, there is evidence 
that he had some connections with Hughes (see also Note 50 above) 
and informed and consulted him on matters of campaign and finance 
concerning other opponents of Nationalists. Letter to Hughes, 14.9.1929, 
Hughes Papers, file 16A; 51, National Library Annexe, Canberra. 
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should be looked at in a “non-party” spirit. This of course meant 
that Labor men should vote for it, but Mann and others took it to 
mean also that Nationalists might vote against it. Moreover, 
Nationalists were constantly boasting about liberty in their own 
ranks and denouncing the Australian Labor Party for its rigid 
discipline. The West Australian in attacking Mann had no trouble 
in getting round these points. Nationalists, unlike the Australian 
Labor Party, had liberty—but not to bring down a Government. 
Mann was a “licensed political libertine resolved upon the exercise 
of his own judgment”, whereas the need for stable government 
was paramount. 53 

Eggleston claimed that the large Labor vote in Mann's con¬ 
stituency had strongly influenced his attitude. 55 At the end of 
September, Mann still received the plaudits of the Western Aus¬ 
tralian Labor Party. 57 But then, believing it had a large following in 
Perth and wanting to benefit from the Nationalist split, Labor ran 
a strong candidate against Mann, the ex-Senator E. Needham. 
There was also an Independent in the field (J. J. McCoo) who 
was a “freak” candidate, appearing in gum-boots and punctuating 
his speeches with the crack of a stockwhip. Needham topped the 
poll, but Mann had advised his supporters to give second prefer¬ 
ences to Nairn, and these were not split—Nairn won the seat. 

Manns vote against the Government in September 1929 was 
not a new departure and can hardly be explained in terms of that 
situation alone. Mann himself dated his quarrel with the National¬ 
ists from “before 1926” while Bruce claimed that Hughes had been 
trying to bring down the Government for six years—since 1923, 
and Mann and Stewart for four years—since 1925. 58 Mann was 
bitterly opposed to the Country Party. 59 Even after the 1928 
referendum he still attempted to have per capita payments 
restored to the States and moved an amendment to that effect in 
March 1929. 09 

• r,r ‘ West Australian , (ed.), 23.9.1929. 

r.o ]a\ \y. Eggleston, “Australian Polities”, Stead's Review , October 1929. 

■ r “ Wcstralian Worker , 20.9.1929. 

r ' H West Australian , 26.9.1929 (Mann); ibid., 24.9.1929 (Bruce). 

•™C.P.D., vol. 120, 13.3.1929, pp. 1135-7. 

00 Ibid., 6.3.1929, p. 777. Since Mann also criticized, e.g., the Govern¬ 
ment’s road policy, this was probably part of his anti-Country Party attitude. 
On tlic other hand, lie was on the side of the Country Party (especially the 
W.A. wing) on tariff. lie went so far as to suggest to his high-proteetionist 
friend Hughes after the elections (letter, 26.10.1929): ‘‘You have a great 
chance now to form a low-tariff opposition which the country would welcome 
and quickly swing behind.” Hughes Papers, file 16A; 51, National Library 
Annexe, Canberra. 
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One would have to know more about local conditions to judge 
whether in fact Mann received much of the Labor vote, but 
it is obvious that had there been no Labor candidate in 1929, 
he (rather than Nairn or McCoo) would have received Needham’s 
votes, in addition to the purely Nationalist votes he had (see his 
preferences), and would have won the seat. His attitude to arbitra¬ 
tion was, on the face of it, quite ambiguous, but his long-range 
policy of abolishing both arbitration and the tariff, a free-trade 
policy, was so obviously impractical that in the short run Mann in 
effect supported arbitration, and in addition, used Labor’s basic 
campaign point: the Bill would lead to wage-cuts. 

McWilliams 

W. J. McWilliams, after seven years in the Tasmanian State 
Parliament, was elected for the Federal division of Franklin in 
1903 and held this seat, first as a Liberal, then as a Nationalist, 
then as a Country Party member, till he was defeated by a 
Nationalist (Mr Seabrook) in 1922. McWilliams in turn defeated 
Seabrook by 645 votes in 1928. 

McWilliams was the first leader of the Country Party in the 
Federal Parliament, but was very soon overshadowed by Dr 
Page.** 1 He had been sponsored by primary producers’ associations 
in 1919 and 1922. When he re-entered Parliament in 1928, he did so 
as an Independent—by that time there was no Country Party 
organization in Tasmania. 0 - The Bulletin characterized him rather 
maliciously as a “Liberal-Nationalist-Cocky-Independent”. 08 At the 
beginning of 1929 there were rumours that he might rejoin the 
Country Party, 04 and during the crisis Dr Page and the Country 
Party Whip (Mr Hunter) put pressure on him to do so. 6r * Mc¬ 
Williams stated that lie had not been approached officially, and 
in any case preferred his Independent status 00 

M So much so that he is not even mentioned by Louise Overaeker, The 
Australian Part r/ System, Chapter 8. Mr Ulrich Ellis, closely associated with 
Dr Page and the Country Party since the twenties, states in a letter to me 
(18.5.1955) that McWilliams “displayed no resentment over his displace¬ 
ment as leader. My impression is that he welcomed the change.” 

The Country Party existed in Tasmania from 1922-5, when it had five 
seats in the House of Assembly. Absence of a State party would not have 
prevented McWilliams from sitting with the Federal Country Party. This 
had happened already earlier in the case of two Tasmanian Country Party 
members, Atkinson and Whitsitt. 

M Bulletin, 18.9.1929. Cf. S.M.II., 9.9.1929. 

64 S.M.II., 4.2.1929. 

65 Labor Daily , 31.8.1929; S.M.H. and Labor Daily, 19.8.1929. 

S.M.H. and Labor Daily , 19.8.1929. 
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His second reading speech on the Maritime Industries Bill made 
his attitude clear. He feared the Bill would lead to a strike in the 
maritime industry, and Tasmania would be isolated from the main¬ 
land. This he could not risk. He was a State-righter: “I am taking 
this stand solely in the interests of Tasmania.” If there was to be 
State arbitration only it should be built up by an agreement of the 
Premiers, and only then should a referendum on the Bill be taken. 07 
He voted for the second reading, hoping for a compromise in 
committee. Bruce refused this, and so McWilliams, putting the 
responsibility on the Prime Minister, 08 supported Hughes’s amend¬ 
ment. 

Nationalists contended that McWilliams made his decision 
without realizing that it meant an election. Till the last moment 
they hoped that Bruce’s statement that if Hughes’s amendment 
was carried the Government would resign, and a general election 
ensue, would sway McWilliams to vote with the Government. 09 
Even after he voted with Hughes, and during the campaign, 
Nationalists did not attack him very much, and persisted in 
arguing that if he had known that an election was inevitable “it 
is not conceivable that even a team of horses could have dragged 
him from the side of the Government”. 70 Some people, however, 
suggested that what a team of horses couldn’t do, the fear of losing 
his seat again did effectively, though not without painful struggle. 

McWilliams was at the time a rather pathetic figure. Mr Ellis, 
a Country Party publicist, writes: “He was an ageing man and I 
remember seeing him on the night of the fatal vote—with a face 
as white as his moustache—like a snowfield! Ilis adverse vote was 
the end of even the tenuous Country Party in Tasmania, the end of 
his political career, and led undoubtedly to his death.” 71 

McWilliams's Campaign 

In 192S two Nationalists had stood against McWilliams, and 
he had won by 645 votes on the second preferences of one of them 

07 McWilliams, C.P.D ., vol. 121, 7.9.1929, pp. 708-73, ((violation from 
p. 769. On liis State-rights attitude, cf. ibid., vol. J20, 8.3.1929, p. 949. 

«» Sun , 14.9.1929. 

f!!) It was claimed that McWilliams thought Bruce would compromise and 
Hughes would become Prime Minister “of a continuing coalition without 
elections”. S.A/.7/., (ed.), 7.9.1929. Cf. S.A/J/., 9.9.1929. 

70 Australian National Review, 25.9.1929. Cf. tlic report that he was “still 
chiding Marks for having put a live cartridge into the gun”. S.A/./7., 
13.9.1929. 

71 Mr Ellis’s letter, cited Note 61 above. 
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(F. B. Foster). This time, hoping to avoid a split vote, Nationalists 
put up against him only his old rival—A. C. Seabrook (Nat.). 
Seabrook claimed that in 1928 McWilliams had received the 
Labor vote. 72 McWilliams repeated the arguments he had used in 
the House—the Bill would have led to a strike. He voted as his 
conscience dictated "to save Tasmania from ruin and isolation”. 
He attacked the Party machine and the Government's policy on 
shipping—it had been too tender with the shipping combine. He 
was "annoyed” with its actions on the John Brown case. 73 

The general opinion was that he would lose the seat 74 but 
his electorate stood by him, giving him a majority of over 2000 
votes. The strain of the election may well have hastened his death. 
He died of a chill on 22nd October, a few hours after the declara¬ 
tion of the poll. His electors had vindicated his view of the Bill 
and his interpretation of Tasmania’s interests (or, possibly, of his 
electors’ views) though, conservative as he was, he could regard 
the sweeping defeat of the Government only as a disaster. 

Stewart 

P. G. Stewart (Wimmera, Vic.) had been a Country Party 
Minister for Works and Railways in the first Bruce-Page Govern¬ 
ment until he resigned from the Cabinet in August 1924, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Nationalist-Country Party pact. Since 1926 he had been 
associated with the Victorian breakaway Country Progressive 
Party. 

In Victoria no party had been able to get an absolute majority 
of seats since 1920. This was due to an incredibly uneven electoral 
distribution (even by Australian standards) which put the country 
areas into the box seat. 75 The result was a series of coalitions and 
minority governments, creating a parliamentary situation which 
involved frequent action by the Country Party in conjunction 

11 Mercury, 21.9.1929. 

73 Ibid., 21.9.1929, 25.9.1929, 5.10.1929, 11.10.1929 (McWilliams’s elec¬ 
tion advertisement). 

74 Sun, 13.9.1929. McWilliams himself was not very confident and in a 
letter to Hughes (18.9.1929) expressed concern about Bruce’s and Latham’s 
plans to visit Tasmania. He thought that a visit by Hughes “would swing 
the whole position” in his favour. ( Hughes Papers , file 16A; 51, National 
Library Annexe, Canberra.) This letter also indicates that there was some 
connection between Hughes and the financing of McWilliams’s campaign. 

75 In 1929, 100 city votes were worth 47 country votes. A. F. Davies, 
“Victorian Government and Politics” in G. W. Leeper (cd.). Introducing 
Victoria, p. 297. 
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with or in support of Labor. The breakaway of the Country Pro¬ 
gressive Party in 1926 reflected a long-standing division in the 
Victorian country movement, the new group representing elements 
more friendly to Labor and opposed to pacts with the Nation¬ 
alists. 76 

Stewart had strongly opposed and voted against the “Dog 
Collar” Act. 77 He supported Labor on the John Brown censure. 
About the Maritime Industries Bill, he argued, there was no 
urgency. The Government had so far bungled industrial relations 
and had no mandate for the new proposals. The Bill would not cut 
costs. This could only be done by simultaneous reform of both 
tariff and arbitration, whereas Bruce wanted to increase the tariff 
and reduce wages. Stewart was not in favour of the present Court, 
but as long as the choice was between State and Federal control, 
lie chose Federal. Nobody in the House had spoken for the primary 
producers who were “slaving under conditions approaching 
starvation”. They, especially the wheat farmers, wanted Federal 
organization, and had a common interest with the organized 
workers—the enemy of both was the middleman and the big 
capitalist, whether rural or urban. 78 Stewart voted against the 
Government both on the second reading and on Hughes’s amend¬ 
ment. 

His campaign repeated these points—he stressed that arbitration 
was not the only issue and indicated the financial and rural record 

7( * In 1924, after (lie break-up of a Nationalist-Country Party coalition, 
tlio ensuing Nationalist ministry was defeated by the Australian Labor Party, 
a section of the Country Party, and Liberals (dissident Nationalists). The 
Prendergasl minority Labor Government reigned for fourteen weeks with 
Country Party support. The Country Party then switched and defeated it with 
Nationalist votes. Without elections, the Country Party leader, Allan, formed a 
Government of six Country Party and six Nationalist members with himself as 
Premier. New frictions ensued as the Country Party had about one-fifth of the 
votes, yet controlled half the Cabinet and the Premiership. In 1926 the Country 
Progressive Party split away from the main body, in opposition to alliances 
with Nationalists, and Stewart went with it. In 1927 the Hogan minority Labor 
Government, dependent on Country Progressive Party support, assumed office. 
It was succeeded in 1928 by the McPherson Nationalist Government. Just 
after the 1929 Federal elections, on 23rd October, it was defeated bv a 
combination of the Australian Labor Party, Country Progressive Parly and 
two Liberals. On 12th December, the second Hogan minority Labor Govern¬ 
ment, with Country Progressive Party and Liberal support, assumed office. 

77C.P.D., vol. 120, 5.3.1929, pp. 710, 723, 729, 735. On Thompson’s 
attempt (see above. Note 11 to this chapter) to cut the penalties, Thompson, 
Stewart, R. Green, Hughes, and McWilliams voted with the Australian Labor 
Party. 

™ Ibid., vol. 121, 6.9.1929, pp. 734-40. 
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of the Government. He stood for Federal control of marketing, 
hence could not support State control of arbitration. 70 

Stewart and Page 

For years Page and Stewart had been carrying on guerilla war¬ 
fare in Parliament. Stewart, an excellent orator, was constantly 
attacking the Country Party and its leader. They had betrayed 
the primary producer; sold their soul to the Nationalists for a mess 
of pottage; switched from an anti-tariff to a protectionist policy. 
Stewart embarrassed Page by pointing to dissensions within the 
Country Party and especially enjoyed quoting the "anti-tariff” 
Western Australian wing of the Party. Page in his turn recalled 
protectionist actions of Stewart when he had been a Minister. 
Stewart, he claimed, was a "sound protectionist in regard to duties 
in [sic] dried fruits, and when a duty affects his own electorate, 
he is prepared to compromise”. 80 

In the election, Page went "after Stewart’s scalp”. 81 The en¬ 
dorsed Country Party candidate, J. L. Harris, his only opponent, 
was cleverly chosen 82 and Page toured the electorate attacking 
Stewart as "practically the nominee of a high protectionist Labor 
Party and the servile follower of Mr Hughes”. 83 

The clash of these two men represented the struggle between 
the small "cocky” wheat farmers—a single, comparatively radical 
country interest—and the practical politician Page, who had to 
compromise on the tariff and New States in order to remain in the 
coalition where he could speak for a much wider and diffuse range 
of country interests. Hence in appeal to his electorate, Stewart, 
who incidentally was a wheat farmer himself, had an advantage 
over the Federal Party. Allegations of Stewart’s connections with 
Labor would shock nobody in Victoria, where Australian Labor 
Party-Country Party alliances were not unusual. Opposed only 
by Harris, Stewart regained his seat with ease. 

™ Age, 17.9.1929, 26.9.1929. 

so C.P.D., vol. 120, 18.3.1929, p. 1357. 

si Sun, 16.9.1929. 

8- He was a one-legged returned soldier solicitor, well known locally, who 
had reduced Stewart s majority in 1928 from 20,000 to about 8000. S.M.II., 
17.9.1929. 

83 Age, 3.10.1929. There was some connection between Stewart and Hughes 
(letter to Hughes, 30.10.1929); and Mann apparently procured some 
financial support for his campaign, because Stewart had been “hard hit by 
droughts ancl would otherwise have to borrow for election expenses”. Mann s 
letter to Hughes, 14.9.1929; both from Hughes Papers, file 16A; 51, National 
Library Annexe, Canberra. 
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Maxwell 

G. A. Maxwell, a leading Victorian K.C., was opposed to the 
Nationalist-Country Party pact from the start. Hence he had often 
voted with Labor. 84 

In his second reading speech on the Maritime Industries Bill, 
he stressed his strong belief in the need of a "mandate” for such 
a drastic change. The Government had none and that alone would 
induce him to vote against it. Moreover, the Bill itself had little 
merit, it would not achieve its objective, would replace dual by 
sextuple control. The Government was "throwing up the sponge”, 
it should try another referendum for increased powers. Past 
mistakes showed that its judgment in industrial matters was poor. 8r> 
With Hughes and Mann, Maxwell voted against the second 
reading. 

Maxwell was the only rebel to whom bad motives were rarely 
imputed. Bruce at once stated that while he thought Maxwell 
was mistaken, tribute should be paid to his honour, integrity 
and conscience. 80 Even the Nationalist Party organ exempted 
him from its characterization of the rebels as “failures and small 
fry” and declared: "Politically wicked and unforgivable as his 
action has been, it is generally conceded that he voted as his 
conscience dictated, and with Mr Maxwell conscience is an 
obsession.” 87 

However, Eggleston suggested 88 that Maxwell’s vote, like 
Mann’s, had been influenced by the existence of a large Labor vote 
in his constituency. It is true that Maxwell did have to depend 
on "an overwhelming Labor vote”. 89 But this does not seem to 
have influenced him—he voted with the Government on the John 
Brown motion, and kept on good terms with the Nationalists to the 

84 Maxwell, C.P.D. y vol. 120, 14.2.1929, p. 268; ef. the quotation of his 
letter to Foster (Nat.), when defeated by Collins (C.P.), in 1928, by Brennan 
(A.L.P.), ibid,, 20.2.1929, p. 415. 

Ibid ., vol. 121, 4.9.1929, pp. 552-60. 

8 « Bruce, ibid., 7.9.1929, p. 821. 

87 Australian National Review , 25.9.1929. Cf. also 9.9.1929, 

11.9.1929, and (ed.), 12.9.1929. 

88 F. W. Eggleston, “Australian Politics’', Stead's Review , September, 
October 1929. 

8» Maxwell: . . unless I had an overwhelming Labor vote I could not 

hold the Fawkner seat.” (C.P.D., vol. 120, 14.2.1929, p. 270.) In March he 
had twice voted with Labor on a minor Tariff Board issue; ibid., 13.3.1929, 
pp. 1135, 1137. 
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very last. 00 He never ceased to consider himself a “rear' National¬ 
ist, always opposed Labor and Socialist principles, and after the 
elections was the first to abandon the rebel camp. 91 

Maxwell's Campaign 

Though Maxwell made only the standard points, his campaign 
did have some unusual features. lie continued to be treated with 
great consideration by both Bruce and his Nationalist opponent 9 - 
and received a great deal of space in the Age which went out of 
its way to support him editorially. Maxwell stressed his duty to 
his Fawkner constituents—he had expressly pledged himself to 
them to uphold Federal arbitration. On that point, he received 
support from H. Gregory (C.P.), who otherwise supported the 
Government. 9 '* Since Maxwell was so strongly anti-Country Party, 
this is significant. 

There was little “dirt” in his campaign—the only trace of it was 
when Maxwell characterized the Government as a cross between 
Nationalists and Country Party and added, “Like all mongrels, 
one was never sure what it was going to do." 94 This was too much 

do Even sifter helping to bring down the Government, Maxwell still attended 
the Nationalist meeting (which Bruce called before going to tin* Governor- 
General), though he did not speak at it. Hughes and Mann had already been 
“expelled” from Party meetings and Marks would not have? been admitted. 
It was planned to ask him to leave, but he avoided that honour by not turning 
up. S.M.1I., 12.0.1920. 

1,1 Letter to Hughes, announcing resignation from the Australian Party, 
19.5.1930, and press statement attacking Hughes’s Labor sympathies. Hughes 
Papers , file: “General Correspondence”—Mr Fitzhardinge, Australian National 
University, Canberra. 

wa Maxwell, claiming he had kept to Parly principles, unsuccessfully sought 
endorsement. ( S.M.It. , 16.9.1029.) Then it was stated that Nationalists would 
not oppose him. (I. Macfarlan, Victorian Attorney-General, in Sun, 20.9.1929.) 
When Sir Arthur Robinson was asked to stand, he said that he would not do 
so, should Maxwell agree to support the Maritime Industries Bill, if it came 1 
before a future House. Maxwell refused. (Age, 3.10.1929.) Campaigning 
against him, Bruce merely argued that Maxwell could no longer claim 
Nationalist votes, and would in fact be returned as a Labor supporter. 
( Age, 28.0.1929.) 

Apart from Maxwell s high moral calibre, and his obvious attachment to 
Nationalist principle's, an additional reason for the universally considerate 
treatment he received may have been his physical disability; lie had lost his 
sight some years previously. 

03 In a letter to the Age, 24.9.1929, Gregory supported Maxwell, saying 
that the first duty of a Member of Parliament was to honour his pledges to 
his constituents, rather than keep a Government in power at all costs. 

0 4 West Australian , 25.9.1929. 
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for the New South Wales Country Party whose secretary countered 
with a reference to the rebels as “howling dingoes”. 05 

The main reasons why Maxwell voted against the Government 
were clearly his strong views on Parliamentary responsibility. He 
considered every individual Member of Parliament as personally 
bound by pledges to his constituents and was critical of all Party 
“machines”. He saw Parliamentary government—at least on vital 
issues—as resting on specific “mandates” from the electors. The 
support he got from the Age is therefore not surprising. Right 
through the twenties that paper had been critical of the National¬ 
ist Party, especially of the junta (“National Union”) allegedly 
financing and controlling it. The Age was still influenced by the 
tradition of David Syme and continued to fight for lost causes: 
personal ties between Member of Parliament and electors; no pre¬ 
selection; elective ministries. 

Labor had contested Maxwells seat in 1928, but now the Party 
forced an intending candidate to withdraw. 00 Maxwells endorsed 
Nationalist opponent was hardly a wise choice. Sir Arthur Robin¬ 
son, who had led the 1926 referendum campaign against the 
proposed power to regulate corporations, was the symbol of 
“reaction”. Moreover, Sir Arthur was Maxwell’s great personal 
friend 07 and his opposition to Maxwell was hardly whole-hearted. 
Running against him, as an Independent, Maxwell scored an easy 
victory. 


Marks 

The unexpected vote of Walter Moffitt Marks for Hughes’s 
amendment was generally considered to be the immediate cause 
of the fall of the Bruce-Page Government, and brought him into 
sudden limelight. 

Marks was then fifty-four. A wealthy clubman, member of forty- 
two clubs, he had considerable investments in the New South Wales 
coal industry and in “city properties”. 08 He was well known for 
his yachting activities and had been a lieutenant in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve in World War 1. As Parliamentary Sec¬ 
retary for External AfFairs in the Hughes Government, 1921-3, he 

05 Colonel Munro, Daily Guardian , 27.9.1929. 

West Australian , 28.9.1929. Cf. the attack on Page who called the rebels 
a “coterie” and the strong defence of Maxwell and his mandate argument 
by the Westralian Worker , 20.9.1929. 

07 Based on interviews. 

08 Marks, C.P.D., vol. 120, 15.2.1929, pp. 337, 340. 
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had been an Honorary Minister. In November, 1921, he created 
something of a nine days’ wonder when, in a speech in Parliament, 
based on Bible prophecies, he forecast Armageddon for 1934. 

Marks was very much interested in the film industry, was him¬ 
self an amateur cinematographer, and visited the cinema three 
times a week. He was Chairman of the Film Commission which 
reported in 1928. In the same year, as a member of a Parliamentary 
delegation, he visited Canada. After leaving the official delegation 
he investigated film production and censorship in Canada, the 
United States of America, England and France. Everywhere the 
industry put out the red carpet for him and he received “unstinted 
praise” for the report of the Film Commission. Reading his account 
of this trip, one is struck by his estimate of the power of films: 
“Films today can make and mar nations, can foment riots and 
control them; in fact, can do anything.” 09 On his trip Marks dis¬ 
played unexpected initiative by collecting information on matters 
of trade, on which he then presented unofficial reports to the 
Government. 100 

To the very last, Marks had been considered a safe Government 
supporter. 101 Rumours that he would vote with Hughes and thus 
might bring down the Government, started over the week-end of 
7th-8th September. There was no sitting on Monday the 9th. 
Marks had not spoken a word on the second reading of the Bill 
and had voted for the Government on it. But by the time he made 
his speech on lOtli September, he had already received a number 
of telegrams from branches of the Nationalist Party in his Went¬ 
worth (New South Wales) electorate putting pressure on him to 
vote for the Government. They had obviously been dispatched 
by one person, and were all sent at about the same time—between 
noon and 1 p.m. Marks declared that no doubt neither Bruce nor 
Cabinet members had inspired them but “there may be others in 
the House who know something about them”. 10 - Labor interjectors 
supplied the obvious name: “Parkhill!” 103 

1)9 Biographical details: Daily Telegraph Pictorial, 15.9.1920; Canadian 
visit: Marks, C.P.D., vol. 120, 7.2.1929, pp. 82-92, quotation p. 83. 

100 Ibid., p. 82 ff. This was regarded in some quarters as an attempt to 
gain recognition—preferably in the form of a portfolio—for the abilities thus 
displayed. 

101 Ilis name was not mentioned as a “likely rebel” by any newspaper 
except the Sunday News , 1.9.1929; and the Labor Daily , 10.9.1929, reflected 
general opinion when it stated that his opposition came from “an entirely new 
and unexpected source”. But see Note 104 below, and text at Note 102. 

Marks, C.P.D., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, pp. 862-3. i<> 3 Sun , 11.9.1929. 
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It is impossible to determine precisely who knew that Marks 
would vote against the Government, and when they knew. 104 By 
10th September the Government must have been aware of his 
intentions, for frantic efforts were made to prevent him from 
speaking before the 6.15 adjournment, in the hope that during 
the interval he might be induced to change his mind. But Hughes 
and Stewart “annexed” Marks during the adjournment, and he 
spoke immediately after it. A few minutes after 8 p.m., when Marks 
was at last addressing the House, it was clear that the Govern¬ 
ment would be defeated—and that if the Governor-General 
granted a dissolution—which was not yet quite certain—a general 
election would take place. 105 

One report 100 has it that before the adjournment Bruce sent a 
note to Marks asking him to see him in his room to discuss the 

104 Marks: 

10th September : “I have informed the Prime Minister that I cannot follow 
the Government in its proposal to increase the amusement lav. I informed 
him months ago what my altitude was regarding arbitration.” (But that 
attitude was ambiguous.) 

Yet: “. . . Not a soul was aware of my intention to take up the attitude I 
am now adopting . . .” C.P.D., vol. 121, 10.9J 929, p. 862. 

ISth September: ”1 had not talked politics to Mr Hughes for two years, 
and he did not know that I was going to vote as I did.” Daily Telegraph 
Pictorial , 19.9.1929. 

1st October: “Apart from my wife and a millionaire merchant of Sydney, 
no one knew how 1 was going to vote.” Ibicl., 2.10.1929. 

His election advertisement stated: “Neither the Prime Minister nor W. M. 
Hughes, nor Mr Seullin, nor any member knew that Marks was going to cast 
this vote to go to the people.” Sunday Pictorial , 22.9.1929. 

]05 Reports were that the Chairman of Committees (Bayley) had deliber¬ 
ately ignored him. Marks tried to get the* call four times. Bayley adjourned 
at 6.11 pan. instead of 6.15 pan. to stop Marks from speaking before the 
adjournment, just after the Minister for Markets (Paterson) had made a 
“stone-walling* speech. The Nationalist Whip, Perkins, then walked out, 
taking Marks by the arm, while the latter exclaimed: “These tactics are no 
good to me. They set me against you more than ever.” Daily Telegraph 
Pictorial , 11.9.1929. Cf. Labor Daily , 11.9.1929; Daily Guardian , 11.9.1929. 

Warren Denning, who was in Canberra at the time, wrote: “Mr Marks 
had said enough, before the House was so summarily adjourned, to make 
his position clear. Although frantic efforts wore made to locate him and talk 
‘reason’ during the adjournment, the Government Whips then working 
desperately to save the situation, Mr Hughes and his friends had carefully 
annexed Mr Marks, so that nobody else got near him. Just as Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned, so Walter Marks, P. G. Stewart and W. M. Hughes 
clicked billiard balls around in the parliamentary recreation room, until 
the whirring of the bells summoned them to the last obsequies of the Coalition 
Government.” W. Denning, Caucus Crisis , p. 46, 

1(,(i Sun, 11.9.1929, p. 11. 
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entertainment tax. Marks allegedly replied that since he was 
waiting for the call before the adjournment, he could not leave the 
House. Even if such a note was sent by Bruce, he had already 
gone out on a limb on the necessity of the tax, and, taking into 
account Bruce’s character, the most likely speculation is that he 
would have tried to convince Marks of the need for the tax, rather 
than make further concessions on it. 

Marks's Crucial Speech 

For most of the rebels, evidence of past opposition to the 
Government exists and at least their ostensible reasons for voting 
with Hughes are clear. Not so in Marks’s case. There arc no signs 
of previous opposition. 107 His speech in support of Hughes’s 
amendment is difficult to summarize without distortion, since the 
emphasis lie gave to various points shifted constantly. His most 
important points were: 

1. He had not spoken on the second reading. He had supported 
the Government on the Bill since he had promised this to his 
electors; was opposed to overlapping awards; and disapproved of 
strikers not obeying the law. He supported the Bill as such: “The 
Bill now before us, to a great extent, meets with my approval, 
because it will shake oif many of the shackles that are now hamper¬ 
ing industry.” 

2. There were “six reasons” why, all the same, he would vote 
for the amendment: 

The Government had no mandate for such a radical change. 

Unionists were opposed to the change. 

Timber millers had told him they had “grave doubts about the 
wisdom of the action of the Government, because they say that 
the great fight they put up for the maintenance of law and order 
along the waterfront [sic] will have been waged in vain, if the 
Federal arbitration machinery is scrapped”. Graziers had made 
“similar representations” to him. 

“I think that my most important reason for supporting the 
amendment is that the report of the Constitution Royal Commis¬ 
sion has not been tabled in this House.” Why, then, the haste? 

State Premiers had expressed grave doubts whether their 
machinery would be ready by 30th June 1930 (when Federal 
awards would have expired). 

107 However, there is a very brief denial by Marks of an alleged statement 
by Bruce that Marks, together with Mann and Hughes had been working for 
three years to defeat the Government. Daily Guardian , 24.9.1929. The author 
was unable to trace Bruce’s statements. 
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Marks then began to follow a rather different line of argument: 

3. Bruce had taken "major matters into his own hands”, and had 
forced him "to take a stand for the first time if the amendment 
is forced to a division”. As national leader, Bruce must be allowed 
“a good deal of latitude, but when he brings down major matters 
to this House his Party should be consulted”. Bruce had failed to 
do so on John Brown, Arbitration—and the Amusement Tax. The 
Party had not been consulted on the tax. He, Marks, was an 
expert on the film industry and would have gladly advised the 
Government but “/ was not consulted concerning the proposed 
increase in the tax on amusements. On these three major matters 
the Party was not consulted”. This had "stunned” him. "I wish to 
call a halt in this attitude of the Prime Minister towards his party.” 
"I have informed the Prime Minister that I cannot follow the 


Government in its proposal to increase the amusement tax. I in¬ 
formed him months ago what my attitude was regarding arbitra¬ 
tion.” 


4. The people must be consulted. If Hughes had not moved the 
amendment "it was my intention to adopt a somewhat similar 
course”. He was following the Nationalist plank of liberty of 
thought, speech and action. Nationalist members "are supposed to 
be permitted to cast their votes in this House according to their 
individual opinions”. 108 

After voting with Hughes, Marks notified his party Whip he 
would not attend a Nationalist Party meeting and repeated that 
the Party had not been consulted on the major issues. "A form of 
Mussolini Government” was "going on in Australia”. 109 Ilis cam¬ 
paign speeches shed no new light on his motives. They stressed 
the John Brown case; the absence of a mandate; and Bruce’s 
dictatorial attitude. 110 


Marks s Campaign 

While seeking Nationalist endorsement, Marks declared he 
would stand as a Nationalist in any case and “as such fight to the 
last ditch”. 111 Endorsement was refused to him and A. G. Manning 
—a former Government Whip, defeated by Mr Chifley (Labor) 
as member for Macquarie in the 1928 elections—was selected. 
Marks declared that since he had helped to build up the National- 

i°s Marks, C.F.D., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, pp. 860-3. Emphasis supplied. 

100 Smii, 11.9.1929. 

110 Ibid., 11.9.1929, 13.9.1929, 17.9.1929; S.A/./7., 17.9.1929, 19.9.1929, 
2.10.1929; Daily Telegraph Pictorial , 18.9.1929, 19.9.1929. 

111 S.MJI.y 17.9.1929. 
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ist organization in Wentworth at considerable sacrifice, and had 
even guaranteed an overdraft for them, the use of the machine 
against him was "anomalous”. 112 Nationalists in Wentworth split, 
and Marks received support from some dissidents, mainly in 
Vaucluse, and from returned soldiers possibly sent by Hughes. 113 

A Labor candidate who wanted to stand against him withdrew 
after consultation with the Australian Labor Party Executive, 114 
and Labor electors were officially urged to vote for Marks, as there 
was no Labor candidate. "Marks saved Federal Arbitration”, hence 
Labor should "save him”. 115 

Nationalists attacked Marks as the tool of the film interests— 
an aspect of his campaign dealt with in Chapter 4. They also 
reproduced his famous or notorious "Armageddon” speech of 1921, 
and expressed hope that he would meet his Armageddon this 
time. 110 Marks claimed they used faked pictures showing him arm 
in arm with Mary Pickford, 117 and that they defaced his posters 
with the word "Rat”. 118 

In spite of these incidents, the campaign in Wentworth was 
not very violent. Mr U. Ellis wrote at that time: "I think the fact 
that Manning and Marks are personal friends, has taken the edge 
off the campaign, as both are refraining from saying anything nasty 
about one another.” 110 

Marks had held Wentworth securely since 1919. In 1928, in spite 
of his absence abroad during the campaign, he had a majority of 
about 11,000 against the Labor candidate. This time, running 
against the endorsed Nationalist, and with a 6000 increase in the 
electorate since 1928, his majority dropped, but still was 9000. 

1 ia/6ic/., 17.9.1929. Cf. Sun, 16.9.1929. 

ns 16.9.1929, 19.9.1929, 20.9.1929; Stm, 18.9.1929, 20.9.1929, 

22.9.1929; Labor Daily , 21.9.1929—on split in electorate; Labor Daily , 
18.9.1929, 19.9.1929—on returned soldiers. 

in S.M.H., 20.9.1929. 

115 These exhortations were made by R. E. O’Halloran who had stood as 
Labor candidate against Marks in 1928. It was stressed that an informal vote 
was a vote for Manning, against arbitration. Letters attacking Marks, signed 
by alleged Labor people, which appeared in the were denounced as 

bogus. (Labor Daily advertisement, 12.10.1929.) The Merchant Service 
Guild, which had advised its members to vote Labor, passed a resolution 
thanking Marks on behalf of Australian seamen. 17.9.1929. 

110 The dodger is in the folder “Nationalists—1929” in the Political File, 
National Library Annexe, Canberra. 

in Mercury , 10.10.1929. 

ns Sun, 20.9.1929. 

n° Letter from Ulrich Ellis (Political Secretary to the Federal Treasurer) 
to Dr Page, 3.10.1929. File No. 580-6, Ulrich Ellis Papers , Office of Rural 
Research, Canberra. 
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Marks s Motives 

Some Nationalists claimed that Marks's vote on the amendment 
had been determined by a bargain with the Australian Labor 
Party which in return had promised not to run a candidate against 
him. 120 This however, apart from being unlikely, could hardly 
have been Marks's sole reason for opposing the Government. 

Others reported that Marks was “bitterly angry, because Nation¬ 
alist agents have been quietly canvassing his electorate against 
him'' 121 for some time prior to his decisive vote. 122 It is impossible 
to check the accuracy of this charge now. For what it is worth, 
Marks himself at the end of his speech stated that: “I have already 
been told of two Nationalists who are likely to oppose me . . .” 123 

However the most common and persistent explanation for his 
vote was that he acted as “the tool” of the film industry. One form 
in which this charge was made was the claim that he held “thous¬ 
ands” of movie shares and had been offered £20,000 campaign 
money by the film people. But all evidence is against it. Marks 
apparently had no shares in the film industry at all, and certainly 
was not a man to be corrupted by offers of money. He was very 
well off; his 1928 tour alone cost him«£2500. 121 

But the charge of being a “tool” was also made in a quite 
different, psychological sense. “Through his vanity and incredible 
stupidity, Walter Marks has been made a tool of the cinema 
interests, who want to bring down the Government and protect 
their own pockets,” stated Mr Bruce. 125 The Nationalist Party 
organ offered a slight variation on this theme. Marks, it wrote, was 
convinced “that a Ministry which did not include him was incom¬ 
plete. Nobody else seemed to think likewise; but if Mr Hughes 
hinted at making a real Minister of him, and if the Great Movie 
Picture Magnates named him as the future Prime Minister-even if 
it did cost them £20,000—Mr Marks's tragic vote is easily 
accounted for”. 120 

The allegation of “incredible stupidity” need not be discussed 
here. What of “vanity”? Marks's speech on his return from his 
trip abroad shows that he saw himself as the only expert on, and 
sole saviour of, the Australian film industry. He had a very high 

120 S.M.ll. , 20.9.1929. 121 Labor Daily, 10.9.1929. 122 Age , 9.9.1929. 

12:1 C.P.D., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, p. 863. Emphasis supplied. 

12 1 Australian National Review , 21.1.1929. Cf. S.M.H., 9.1.1929. 

123 Daily Telegraph Pictorial, 26.9.1929. Cf. Bruce, West Australian , 
26.9.1929. 

i2« Australian National Review, 25.9.1929. Cf. Marks’s reply to similar 
charges by Parkhill, Sun, 21.9.1929. 


N 
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opinion of the importance of the film, of the Report of the Film 
Commission, and of the brilliance of his chairmanship on it. He 
had received "unstinted praise” from film interests. All this had 
happened before his vote was cast. The praise to the skies he 
received from the film trade journal Everyones came after the vote 
and is irrelevant here. 

In his speech in support of Hughes, one of his main points was 
that "the Party” had not been consulted. It is striking how easily 
he switched from the impersonal “the Party has not been con¬ 
sulted” to “I was not consulted”. He was the only member at any 
stage of the debates on the Maritime Industries Bill who men¬ 
tioned the amusement tax as a “major” issue. He, alone in the 
House, bracketed it with John Brown and Arbitration as equally 
important. 

In general, he pictured himself as the saviour of democracy 
and of the Nationalist cause: “My policy is based on the greatest 
principle of all, that the voice of the people shall be para¬ 
mount.” 1 - 7 “I am up in the clouds with joy . . . and [I] am trying 
to save the Nationalist cause and I am willing to sacrifice myself 
in the fight.” 128 “I wish to call a halt in this attitude of the Prime 
Minister towards his party.” 129 

His propaganda played on this theme. Since his electorate was 
Wentworth, posters showed him side by side with William Charles 
Wentworth. 130 His advertisements proclaimed: “Marks Stands for 
the People as William Charles Wentworth Stood.” 131 

If Marks attached so much importance to the Party being con¬ 
sulted by Bruce, one may ask why he had not criticized Bruce's 
attitude earlier. His peculiar statement that the “most important 
reason” for his vote was that the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Constitution had not been tabled, can hardly be taken at 
its face value. 

My conclusion is that the strongest influence on Marks's vote, 
if not the determining factor accounting for it, was Bruce's failure 
to consult him personally on the proposed amusement tax, and 
the film industry had no doubt used it to gain his support. If the 
tax was indeed a “major” matter, this might well be called “stand¬ 
ing up to Bruce”. If, however, Marks had a completely exaggerated 
opinion of the importance of the film industry, of the effect of the 
tax on it, and of his own expertness in the field, the charge of 
“vanity” seems to be very plausible. 

127 Sun, 13.9.1929. 130 Daily Telegraph Pictorial 26.9.1929. 

328 ibid., 17.9.1929. mi Sunday Pictorial , 22.9.1929, (ad.), p. 13. 

129 Marks, C.P.D., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, p. 862. 
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William Morris Hughes 

"Never was an election thrust upon a people so unprepared, 
and for more selfish purposes. It was the outcome of bitter per¬ 
sonal animosity, revenge and spite on the part of one man.” Thus 
Hughes’s old antagonist, W. A. Holman, summed up his views in 
1929, 132 and others agreed. 

There were frequent press references to the fact that Bruce had 
displaced Hughes as Prime Minister in 1923. A bare outline of that 
story becomes necessary. 

From 1913, the Farmers and Settlers’ Association of New South 
Wales had been actively endorsing candidates for Federal elec¬ 
tions. When elected, they sat with the Liberals and later the 
Nationalists. In 1918 as a result of a bargain between the Victorian 
Farmers’ Union and the Nationalist Government, preferential 
voting was introduced. ( It is one of the ironic touches of our 
story that the bargain resulted in Bruce’s entry into Federal 
politics, and that he was defeated on preferences in 1929.) The 
new system was a great fillip to those who had, since about 1902, 
advocated an independent Country Party. In the 1919 elections, 
fifteen candidates endorsed by primary producer organizations 
were elected and eleven of these formed the Australian Country 
Party in January 1920. 

McWilliams was elected leader. The new party was in a fairly 
strong position and at once began to attack Hughes. Had it voted 
solidly with Labor, his position would have become unmanage¬ 
able. From 1920 to 1922 the Country Party attacked the Govern¬ 
ment, wrung concessions from it and at times brought it near to 
defeat. But it was not a very homogeneous group; some of its 
members were not sure whether they were Country Party or 
Nationalist, others at times voted with Labor, when the majority 
supported Hughes as the lesser evil. Dr Page replaced McWilliams 
as leader in April 1921, and attacks on Hughes increased. In June 
1922, Hughes reconstructed his Cabinet and Bruce became his 
Treasurer. 

Criticism of Hughes was not confined to the Country Party. 
The war was over, and there was the usual reaction against con¬ 
trols. Hughes was accused of being “dictatorial” and of wanting to 
continue “socialist policies”. It was said he was still a Labor man 
at heart. The Government’s financial policy was denounced by 
Page and others—in much the same terms as Page’s policy was 
denounced later—as “extravagant” and “wasteful”. Hughes’s 

132 S.M.H., 21.9.1929. 
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quarrels with W. A. Watt, who had been acting Prime Minister 
and was politically influential, alienated some Nationalist sup¬ 
port, especially in Victoria. Hughes's acceptance of an anonymous 
gift of £25,000 and his friendship with Hugh D. McIntosh made 
him new enemies. 

At the end of 1922, a group backed by the Taxpayers’ Associa¬ 
tion, members of the Employers’ Federation and the Chamber 
of Agriculture sponsored a new party in Victoria, the “Liberal 
Union”, whose main slogan was “Hughes must go”. In the Decem¬ 
ber 1922 elections it elected two members, one of whom was 
J. G. Latham. Five of Hughes’s Ministers were defeated, and the 
new Parliament found the Country Party in an unchallengeable 
position. It held the balance of power. 



1919 

1922 

Nationalist 

37 

29 

Labor 

27 

29 

Country Party 

11 

14 

Liboral 

.. 

2 

Independent Nationalist 

•• 
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Latham at once started attending Country Party meetings and 
played a leading part in bringing about Hughes’s downfall. 
In January-February 1923, negotiations took place between 
“managers” appointed by the Nationalist and Country Parties. 
The Country Party officially decided it would not support any 
government containing Hughes. Hughes stalled for quite some 
time but the Country Party was adamant in its determination to 
have Hughes removed and would not give in to any of the promises 
Hughes wanted it to accept instead. Moreover, there was a grow¬ 
ing section of the Nationalists which, apart from the various 
objections to Hughes personally, wanted to do away with all the 
ex-Laborites in the party. 133 

Even Maxwell, though for yet different reasons, urged that 
Hughes should “voluntarily stand aside in favour of someone who 
is, for the moment, more acceptable to the people ... of all the big 
things you had ever done, this would be the biggest”.—“The only 

133 Record of an interview with Viscount Bruce on 5.2.1954 in Canberra 
(Hughes Papers , file: “General Notes”.—Mr Fitzhardinge, Australian National 
University, Canberra.) Bruce claimed that he himself had been in favour 
of the ex-Laborites since they provided a broader basis for the Party. 
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way out of the present impasse is by way of your self efface- 
ment.” 134 

At long last Hughes realized that there was little he could do 
against all these pressures, and he resigned in February 1923. The 
Governor-General then, on his advice, sent for Bruce, and the 
Bruce-Page composite Ministry was formed. 

The agreement between the parties clearly revealed the ex¬ 
cellent bargain the Country Party had struck. The identity of the 
parties was maintained; Cabinet was to contain six Nationalist 
and five Country Party members, but any decision made on a 6-5 
majority was not to be effective. Pago became Treasurer and, 
when necessary, acting Prime Minister. 

The Country Party thus secured both the liquidation of Hughes 
and a veto on Cabinet policy. It was over-represented both in 
Parliament and in Cabinet. 



1919 

1922 


Per cent 
Votes 

Per cent 
Seats 

Per cent 
Votes 

Per cent 
Seats 

Per cent 
Cabinet 

Nationalists 

45-5 

480 

30-1 

30*0 

54*5 

Country Party 

8-4 

14-7 

12-9 

18-7 

45-5 


From Hughes’s point of view, Bruce’s action seemed gross 
betrayal, and he had excellent reasons for attacking Bruce, Page 
and the Country Party, the whole idea of the composite Govern¬ 
ment, and Latham. 

“A Bag of Fangless Snakes” 

In mid-August, just before the vote on John Brown, reports 
that Hughes might bring down the Government and then fish in 
troubled waters began to circulate. They were vague and con¬ 
tradictory. 

Prominent members of the A.W.U. were visiting Canberra. It 
was alleged they had agreed to support a Hughes Government 

134 Maxwell sweetens this piece of advice by expressing loyalty to Hughes, 
and by predicting that Hughes would no doubt become Australian leader again 
later. About the reasons for his stand, Maxwell writes: "Perhaps my view of 
the whole situation is conditioned by ‘that dour Presbyterian outlook on 
morals* which is part of my make-up.* Maxwell’s letter to Hughes, 2.1.1923. 
(Hughes Papers , file: "General Correspondence**.—Mr L. F. Fitzhardingc, 
Australian National University, Canberra.) The letter is a fair indication of 
Maxwell’s character and sheds some light on his attitude in 1929. 
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for a year, provided it dropped the Arbitration Bill. 135 Both sides 
denied the rumour, though Hughes expressed sympathy with the 
A.W.U.’s fears on arbitration. 13(5 At the end of August an ingeni¬ 
ous plot was credited to the Nationalist Consultative Council. 
Labor, supported by Hughes, was to be “allowed” to govern for 
a year while the depression was growing. Then there would be 
an election, and the Nationalists would be swept back into 
power. 137 Similar rumours persisted and Mr Abbott, Minister for 
Home and Territories, declared that a handful of men, with 
Labor support, could form a Government, but “it would represent 
nothing more exciting than a bag of fangless snakes”. 138 After the 
defeat of the Government, the Sydney Morning Herald pointed 
out that Hughes, not Labor, had moved the vital amendment and 
alleged that “Labor members were from the start pawns in the 
hands of Hughes”. 139 

The Dissolution 

Bruce adjourned the House as soon as Hughes’s amendment 
had been carried. Next day, 11th September, he met it for two 
minutes but merely announced that he had interviewed the 
Governor-General, Lord Stonehaven, and had “tendered him 
certain advice”. 140 

While waiting for Lord Stonehaven’s decision, the press can¬ 
vassed three possibilities: 

1. A reconstructed Nationalist Government, led by Latham. 141 
This need not be considered—it could not have counted on the 
support of either the Australian Labor Party or the Hughes group. 

2. A Scullin Government, supported by Hughes and his group. 
Both W. A. Holman and J. T. Lang said that this was in Hughes’s 
mind. 142 Even before the defeat in the House, it was mentioned as a 
possibility, and Latham then declared that such a Government 
could not last and would merely defer the election. 143 

3. A Hughes Ministry, with Labor support. It may well be that 
Hughes was hoping to revive his “National Labor Party” of the 
first world war. He might just have managed to form a Cabinet- 
one paper had already allocated the portfolios: Hughes (Prime 

W'Age, 19.9.1929. 

13oS.Af.tf., 20.8.1929; Australian Worker , 21.8.1929. 

137 Labor Daily , 31.8.1929. 130 S.M.H., 11.9.1929, 12.9.1929. 

138 Daily Guardian , 3.9.1929. 1 40 C.P.D., vol. 121,11.9.1929, p. 867. 

141 Labor Daily , 12.9.1929. 

1 42 Holman, see H. V. Evatt, Australian Labour Leader , p. 542; J. T. Lang, 
“Inside Politics”, Truth, 15.1.1956. 

143 S.Af.H., 3.9.1929. 
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Minister and Attorney-General); Rodgers (Treasurer); Marks 
(Defence); Mann (Home Affairs); Senator Massey Greene (Cus¬ 
toms); McWilliams (Markets and Transport); Stewart (Works 
and Railways); Senator Duncan (Vice-President of the Executive 
Council). 144 

There is some evidence, though of a pretty vague sort, that at 
least the General Secretary of the Australian Workers’ Union, Mr 
E. Grayndler, was thinking in terms of such a Government. The 
A.W.U. ascribed the defeat of the Government to its “intense 
lobbying”—Grayndler even arose from his sick-bed to rush to 
Canberra. 145 He stated that the A.W.U. stood behind Hughes. If 
more members had had the courage to follow Hughes across the 
floor, the Governor-General would not have to hesitate about 
whom to call on. 140 

In fact, neither a Scullin-Hughes nor a Hughes-Scullin Govern¬ 
ment seems to have been a real possibility. 

The state of the parties was: Nationalist-Country Party 43; Aus¬ 
tralian Labor Party 32, if we count all rebels as non-Labor. Even 
had the “Hughes group” remained solid, and included Groom, 
it still had only seven members. Thus the state of the parties would 
have been: Hughes-Australian Labor Party or Australian Labor 
Party-IIughes 39; Bruce group 36. After providing a Speaker, the 
new Government would have had a majority of two. But the 
assumption that such a deal would not have led to new splits is 
unrealistic. It is most unlikely that either Mann or Maxwell or 
Groom would have joined such a Government. On the other hand, 
while Labor and Hughes were temporary allies on arbitration, a 
joint Government would probably have involved the defection of 
some Labor men, especially from New South Wales. Besides, it 
was reported that the Labor Party had decided that if Scullin 
were asked to form a Government he would decline, and if Hughes 
were commissioned, the Australian Labor Party would not support 
him. 147 

Even had either type of Government been formed, it would 
have been faced with a hostile Senate. But the decisive fact is that 
the Governor-General could hardly have called on Hughes or 

mi Advertiser , 12.9.1929. The list contains two Senators and Rodgers, who, 
though a potential rebel, had voted with the? Government. It is significant 
that Maxwell is omitted—he was considered too honest for any horse-trading. 
Of. S.M.H., 12.9.1929. 

M5S.M.H., 11.9.1929. 

140 Daily Guardian , 12.9.1929. 

MTS.M.//., 13.9.1929. 
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Scullin. Bruce had made it clear in the House that the carrying 
of Hughes's amendment meant a general election. Lord Stone¬ 
haven was constitutionally justified in granting Bruce a dissolu¬ 
tion. 148 

The A.W.U. statements must be taken with a grain of salt. Apart 
from Grayndler, there were at least ten other prominent union 
lobbyists in Canberra at the time. 140 The only people whom the 
A.W.U. could have lobbied to any purpose were those whose 
actions were as yet uncertain—Marks, Maxwell and Groom. In each 
case A.W.U. influence seems unlikely. Again, in the same statement 
in which he implied that it was a pity Hughes could not form a 
Government, Grayndler also said that the Garden faction was the 
greatest obstacle to a Labor victory. 150 Hence his words may well 
have been meant for New South Wales consumption, intended to 
annoy the Garden-Lang group with whom the A.W.U. had been 
warring for some time. 

The rumours ended when Bruce met the House on 12th Septem¬ 
ber and announced that a dissolution had been granted. Lord 
Stonehaven consulted Bruce and Latham, but not Scullin or 
Hughes. 151 

It is just possible, though unlikely, that had Hughes's amend¬ 
ment been framed differently, no immediate election would have 
taken place. It provided for a postponement of the Maritime 
Industries Bill till after a referendum or a general election. Bruce's 
letter to the Governor-General stated there was no power to take 
a referendum—a very sudden discovery on his part. 15 - Hence a 
general election was inevitable. 

Scullin at once declared that Bruce had been responsible for 
the cost and turmoil of the elections. 153 

148 II. V. Evatt, The King and his Dominion Governors , p. 235. 

149 They were: C. Crofts (General Secretary, A.C.T.U.); R. Keane (General 
Secretary, A.R.U.); A. Langker (Commonwealth Public Service Unions); 
Mr Chappie (Victorian State Instrumentalities Unions); J. Carter (Federal 
Clothing Unions); A. Huckerby (Theatrical Employees' Unions); Magrath, 
M.L.C. (Printing Trades); F. Ryan (Liquor Trades); Ogilvie, M.1I.R. 
(representing Tasmanian Unions); and Captain W. Lawrence (Merchant 
Service Guild). (West Australian, 11.9.1929.) The list shows that every 
major interest involved (e.g., “arbitration”, “film tax”, “public service’, 
“Budget”, and “shipping”) was represented. 

150 Daily Guardian, 12.9.1929. 

is 4 Labor Daily , 13.9.1929. 

152 C.P.D., vol. 121, 12.9.1929, p. 873. Cf. his contrary view of 10th 
September, ibid., p. 849. 

133 Ibid., 12.9.1929, p. 874. 
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In the coming weeks, everyone blamed everybody else for 
bringing about the elections. Perhaps "the people” wanted to be 
consulted, if so, few politicians showed any real confidence on 
the point. But the electors would go to the ballot box—voting 
was compulsory. 

After the dissolution, a new spate of rumours about an alleged 
alliance between Hughes, the A.W.U., and the "People’s Party” 
found its vehicle in leading articles and campaign speeches. As 
will be shown later, the People’s Party never amounted to much 
and links between it and Hughes are obscure. But until Labors 
sweeping victory, there were many who thought that Hughes 
with his group was still hoping to hold the balance, and they were 
quite right. Hughes actually was himself a victim of the popular 
semi-mystical conception of "Billy Hughes” as a man capable of 
doing the almost impossible, as well as the only man to lead and 
save Australia in times of trouble. Existing party alignments would 
be but a small obstacle to his machinations; he declared publicly: 
"I form and lead parties; I don’t join them,” 154 and as an example 
of his machinations we have a letter to a Mr Palfreyman—which 
also shows that Hughes expected and hoped for an indecisive 
outcome of the elections and a situation in which "the only hope” 
would be “that the balance of power should rest in the hands of the 
little group of men who followed me in the recent crisis”. 155 

The North Sydney Campaign 

Hughes, like Marks, Maxwell, and Mann, tried to get National¬ 
ist endorsement, but failed. There was a minor comedy of errors 
about whether he had in fact nominated. 350 In the end, the North 
Sydney Electoral Council of the Nationalist Association endorsed 
Dr L. W. Nott as official candidate. 157 

,r * 4 Frank Browne, They Called Ilim Billy , p. 180. 

155 In this personally typed letter (15.9.1029) to Palfreyman, Hughes 
also stresses the fact that he founded the Nationalist Party and claims that 
‘‘Bruce struck a blow at Nationalism”. About the outcome of the elections, 
Hughes writes: “Labor win means a double dissolution and a sweeping 
Labor victory in botli Houses, which is not desirable while Labor is honey¬ 
combed with Reds ... If those who voted with me are returned, I shall 
probably be able to prevent trouble.” Therefore he urges Palfreyman to help 
McWilliams, or, if he cannot do that, to abstain from helping his opponent 
“who will probably be Seabrook”. Hughes Tapers , file 16A; 51, National 
Library Annexe, Canberra. 

ir »*» For details see S.M.H., 18.9.1929, 20.9.1929. 

157 Newspaper accounts of how much branch support Nott had as against 
Hughes are contradictory. Cf. S.M.//., 19.9.1929; Sun, 19.9.1929. 
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Support for Hughes and practical assistance in his campaign 
came from four main sources: Diggers; dissident Nationalists; 
members of the "People's Party”; and public servants. 

A week after the dissolution, Hughes attended a social evening 
of the Returned Soldiers’ League which had been arranged before 
the crisis. The President of the Returned Soldiers’ League, Mr 
Grimshaw, attempted to set the tone of the evening when he said: 
"We do not recognize Mr Hughes as a politician tonight—to us he 
is Billy, the Diggers’ friend.” 158 But "Billy” skilfully turned to 
politics. He started to tell stories, then declared that he was not in 
the right mood for them "on the eve of another big push” and 
made an open bid for the Diggers to help him by using their 
influence among their friends. He referred to the "record of my 
life” and said: "You know what I did for you during the war and 
what I have done for you since the war.” 150 The meeting was a 
huge success; Hughes was carried shoulder high to his car. 100 
And more practical assistance was not lacking. On the same day, 
it was announced that, though no public appeal had been made, 
1700 Diggers had promised to help Hughes. 101 There may have 
been about 5000 Diggers in the electorate, and attempts were 
made to organize them into a “Diggers’ Political League”. 10 - 
Bruce, of course, was annoyed and declared that Diggers could 
have respect and force in the community only if they remained 
non-political. 105 Hughes then recalled that in the 1921 New South 
Wales State elections the Nationalists had organized returned 
soldiers into the "Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ National 
Federation”. 164 

Nationalist branches in the electorate itself were split. The 
most contradictory reports appeared about precisely who was 
backing Hughes and who was supporting Nott. Hughes’s main 
support probably came from the Northbridge, Artarmon, Wil¬ 
loughby and Crow’s Nest branches, as well as from the women 

158 Sun , 18.9.1929. 

iso S.M.H., 18.9.1929. 

S«n, 18.9.1929. 

181 S.M.H. and Advertiser , 18.9.1929. 

1G2 Sun, 20.9.1929; Age, 21.9.1929. The President of this body was II. Cross 
and its Secretary E. M. Gillies. Hughes’s campaign director was E. N. Birks. 
Daily Telegraph Victorial , 21.9.1929, 6.10.1929. 

163 Labor Daily and S.M.H., 21.9.1929. 

184 Hughes claimed that this body had helped to get Messrs Marr, Jacques, 
Lee, Smith and Wilson into the State Parliament. Daily Guardian, 27.9.1929. 
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in the Lane Cove Branch. 105 A week before the election, his 
campaign director could list seventeen committees in the elector¬ 
ate which were assisting Hughes. 100 

The official "machine” concentrated its full strength against 
Hughes. He was considered to be the chief wrecker and frantic 
efforts were made to unseat him. A journalist then on the Sydney 
Sun who covered the campaign has recently described it: 

Pamphlets, dodgers, appeals, manifestoes descended on house¬ 
holders like a snowstorm ... A grim battle of paste? pots raged ... A 
swift moving force working in the interests of Mr Hughes, three days 
before the poll, pasted posters in thousands on walls and fences 
from Milson’s Point to Lane Cove. On the same night the scouts of 
Dr Nott superimposed his posters on those of Mr Hughes. [This 
happened twice.] In 24 hours [Nationalist headquarters] poured 
70,000 posters into the electorate. 107 

The "People's Party” also said it would support Hughes but it 
was probably not a major force. 108 The Public Service Defence 
Association was more important. It decided to send how-to-vote 
cards to all public servants in the North Sydney and Warringah 
electorates, asking them to vote for Hughes and Windeyer. 100 

Hughes had good publicity in two newspapers, the Labor Daily 
and the Sydney Sun. The Suns editor decided to "stick to Hughes 
in this election” and to "splash” his campaign. 170 "There was a 
fairly close friendship between Hughes and Campbell Jones, the 
then managing editor”, and "the decision of Sun Newspapers 
in 1929 to support Hughes must have been approved by Sir Hugh 
Denison, who was then Chairman”. 171 

Hughes and the Labor Vote 

Hughes, declared the Victorian Labor Call, was the enemy of 
the workers, and should not get Australian Labor Party bouquets 

100 S.A/./f. accounts were; slanted against Hughes; Sun reports in his 
favour. S.M.II., 4.9.1929, 11.9.1929, 17.9.1929, 18.9.1929, 20.9.1929; Sun , 
19.9.1929, 25.9.1929; Daily Telegraph Pictorial , 25.9.1929, 26.9.1929. 

100 Daily Telegraph Pictorial , 6.10.1929 (Hughes’s election advertise¬ 
ment). 

167 Hugh Buggy, “Australia’s Greatest Political Debacle”, Australasian 
Post , 13.5.1954, pp. 18-19. 

108 See; below, next section. J. T. Lang states that Hughes stood as a “self- 
elected” candidate of the Australian Party. Truth, 15.1.1956. This is not 
correct. 

100 Daily Guardian , 27.9.1929; see below Chapter 3, Section 10. 

170 Buggy, loc. cit. 

171 Letter from Hugh Buggy to the author, 7.4.1956. 
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now. 172 Some New South Wales Labor men hoped the Party 
would oppose him, but reports that it would do so 173 proved 
false. 

What had looked like a straight-out fight between Hughes and 
Nott became slightly more complicated when two other candidates 
nominated at the last moment. E. E. Judd stood as a candidate of 
the “Socialist Labor Party”, a quasi-syndicalist sect, founded in 
America by Daniel de Leon, which had been of some importance 
in Australia in the days of the I.W.W. Judd opposed all arbitration. 
According to a journalist, Mr Hugh Buggy, Hughes claimed that 
Judd “was put forward as a phony* Labor candidate against him 
and financed by the Nationalist Party”. But this was never proved, 
though there were court proceedings about the allegation. 171 
C. G. Banko stood as Independent Labor, on an anti-IIughes anti- 
Bruce platform. His campaign slogan was “Bank on Banko”. He 
claimed to be well off enough to be independent of parties, but 
nobody had heard of him before. 175 He was accused of being 
financed by the Nationalists, which he denied. 170 Neither candi¬ 
date mattered, but the rare followers of the Socialist Labor Party 
may have been surprised when the Sydney Morning Herald sud¬ 
denly reported Mr Judd's Domain meetings. The Labor Daily 
denounced these nominations as “efforts to split the anti-Bruce 
vote in North Sydney”. 777 It said that Labor was not running a 
candidate because if it did, Hughes would be the first to be 
eliminated and his preferences would putt Nott in. Hence Labor 
electors “must swallow their prejudices”. With four candidates 
in the field it was “more than ever imperative that the Labor vote 
should be regimented behind Mr Hughes”. 178 

The obvious comments followed. Mr Bruce expressed pained 
surprise that Labor had forgiven the man who had “ratted” on 
it. 179 The Nationalists issued a leaflet headed “W. M. Hughes, 
Endorsed Labour Candidate”, soliciting votes for L. W. Nott, “The 
Straight-out Loyal Selected Nationalist”. 180 Hughes unsuccess¬ 
fully sought an injunction to stop its distribution. 181 Parkhill 
referred to Hughes as “Independent Labor”, while Mr Gullett 

172 Labor Call , 6.9.1929. 

173 S.M.I/., 13.9.1929; Sun, 21.9.1929. 

!74 Letter, see Note 171 above. 

!75 Letter from U. Ellis to Page, 3.10.1929, See Note 119 above. 

178 Daily Guardian, 3.10.1929. 178 Ibid., 3.10.1929. 

177 Labor Daily , 2.10.1929. 17» S.M.H. , 21.9.1929. 

i fi0 There is a photo of it in the Daily Telegraph Pictorial , 11.10.1929. 

181 Labor Daily , 11.10.1929, 12.10.1929. 



INTRODUCING THE MISSING LINK 

“I am standing on the full platform of the Nationalist Party”—'W. M. 

Hughes. The Labor Party leaders instruct their followers to vote for 

Hughes. 

— Workers’ Weekly, 4th October 1929 

described him as a man ‘repudiated by Nationalists and scorned 
by Labour” 18 - The greatest heights of political invective were 
reached (or the lowest depth plumbed) by the Nationalist use 
of the slogan: “Hughes-Marks-Theodorc-Jock Garden-Moscow- 
Ilollywood Privateers and Basher Gangs.” 18 -' 1 “Moscow” on the 
other hand denounced Hughes as a Fascist 184 and the militants 
on the Labour Council managed to push through a resolution 
denouncing as “anti working class” Hughes s borrowing of ampli¬ 
fiers from the Labor station, 2KY, for one of his meetings. 185 The 

182 19.9.1929, 20.9.1929. 

183 Victory, 9.10.1929. 

181 See Chapter 3, Section 14. 

i8r> Daily Telegraph Pictorial f 4.10.1929. 
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comedy was continued by letters to the Labor Daily supporting 
Hughes, and to the Sydney Morning Herald (signed "A.L.P. 
supporter”, etc.) denouncing him. 

Hughes s Arguments 

Hughess campaign was not distinguished by any novel points, 
but by the manner in which he presented the shopworn arguments. 
His main themes were quite simple: 

1. He was not an Independent Labor man. He was a Nationalist 
and had founded the Party. He was loyal to the Party and its 
platform—Bruce and Co. were the deserters. 

2. There was no trace of a mandate for such a radical change. 

3. Nationalism had been captured by a coterie of reactionary 
hangers-on. Bruce’s proposals would mean wage-cuts. 

4. The force behind the change was the pressure of wealthy 
pastoralists on Dr Page and the dominant position of the Country 
Party in the coalition. 18,1 

It was Hughes’s personality and his humour that attracted the 
crowds. “In whirlwind dashes in a green car each night, Mr 
Hughes recaptured much of the glamour that had surrounded him 
in the stirring years of the first war. He swept through the elector¬ 
ate like a meteor, leaving behind him in the black night a glittering 
trail of epigrams, of imagery, of satire, and simile.” 187 A few of 
his sayings: 

“Arbitration is full of defects. So are we all. We don't cure our 
defects by committing suicide. We cling to life.”—“Repeal of arbitra¬ 
tion is but one step. But at the Sydney Gap one step is usually 
sufficient. You never take another.”—“I am accused of treachery. 
But if your Christian pastor forsook the Gospel of Christ and turned 
Mohammedan would you still follow him?” 188 

The Nationalist reply to Hughes lacked glamour, and consisted 
of apparently lame accusations. Hughes was disloyal; his conduct 
was motivated by spleen; he was an Independent—hence could 
not be trusted; he was a Labor man. 189 Above all—he was incon¬ 
sistent! In 1919-20 as Prime Minister he had criticized arbitration 
in much the same way as Bruce; and in 1921 he had made pro- 

ihu Buggy, in Australasian Post , 13.5.1954, pp. 18-19; Sun , 14.9.1929, 
15.9.1929, 19.9.1929, 21.9.1929, 22.9.1929; Daily Guardian , 1.10.1929; 
Sunday Guardian , 6.10.1929; S.M.H., 16.9.1929, 19.9.1929. 

187 Buggy, ibid . iss ibid. 

wo S.M.H., 19.9.1929, 20.9.1929, 21.9.1929; Sun, 19.9.1929, 11.10.1929; 
Victory , 7.10.1929, 8.10.1929, 9.10.1929. 
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posals for its reform which were almost the same as those of 
Bruce. 190 Finally, had he not defended the pledge when he was 
a Labor man? 191 

“Billy” brushed all this aside. “My opponents go back to what 
I said in 1907.1 have said much in thirty-five years of public life. 
But if I killed a Chinaman in 1907, which I deny, that does not 
justify Mr Bruce killing two Chinamen in 1929.” 192 

Thus the battle of quotations, quips, and challenges raged in 
North Sydney. Hughes’s “inconsistency” was a major point. He 
might well have replied, in the words of Walt Whitman: 

Do I contradict myself? Well 1 contradict myself. 

Am 1 inconsistent? Then I am inconsistent. 

Hughes's Motives 

The Prime Minister interpreted Hughes’s actions purely in terms 
of personal vindictiveness: “From the day I took office up to the 
present time Mr Hughes has tried to destroy me.” 193 The Country 
Party made the same point but stressed hostility to the Country 
Party, to Dr Page, and to Bruce’s pact with Page. 191 Deakin’s old 
jibe was resurrected and there were references to Hughes’s atti¬ 
tude since 1923 as that of a “spoilt boy dragged screaming from a 
tart shop”. 195 

There is no doubt that Hughes had been planning the downfall 
of the composite Government for a long time. After his amendment 
had been carried, the Adelaide Register published what became 
known as the “Janus” letter. It was written by Hughes to Mr 
Foster, after Foster, a Nationalist, had been defeated by Collins 
(C.P.), in the 1928 elections. Hughes declared: 

I shall miss you the more because I have quite made up my inind 

that this combination [i.e., Nationalist-Country Parly] must go, if 

Nationalism is to he saved. For the greater part of the last Parliament 

I had other fish to fry, but now I am quite free, and given decent 

health, I will make our friends Janus and Co. sit up. 199 

190 See tlu? collection of quotations in S.Af./L, 17.9.1929 and the article 
by W. A. Holman, “Why docs Hughes Attack Bruce?” in the Sunday News, 
6.10.1929. Nationalists issued it as a dodger. See “Hughes: Ancient and 
Modern” in Nationalists—1929, Political File, National Library Annexe, 
Canberra. 

lui Victory, 8.10.1929. 19:1 S.M.II. and Labor Daily, 21.9.1929. 

19 ~ Buggy, ibid. 

194 The Land , (ed.), 13.9.1929. Cf. S.A/./L, (ed.), 17.9.1929. 

19r » The Catholic Press, 19.9.1929. 

199 13.9.1929. Cf. Daily Telegraph Pictorial, 12.9.1929. 
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"Billy” was not upset by the publication of the letter. He said 
there was nothing new in it. He had often made the same point at 
Party meetings. “I urged the Prime Minister many times to form a 
Nationalist Government, and I assured him of my full and cordial 
support. I was convinced that when two parties joined together 
whose policies could not coincide, the result would be nothing but 
a weak compromise and a policy of drift.” 197 

There is thus no disagreement on the fact of Hughes's opposi¬ 
tion to the Bruce-Page pact and his determination to end it. He 
himself gives as his motive that "Nationalism must be saved”, 
and talks of "full and cordial” assurances of support for Bruce if 
the latter could form a purely Nationalist Government. Parkhill, 
however, saw his actions as due to "malicious spite, spleen, and 
vindictiveness”. 198 

In his classic work on Political Parties , R. Michels pointed out 
long ago that Party leaders tend to identify themselves with the 
organization they lead—an attack on the Party becomes a personal 
attack. This seems a sensible view, and if we accept it we come 
to the prosaic conclusion that Hughes identified his own views 
and power with the "saving of Nationalism”. There is no way of 
saying how far such identification was "genuine” and how far it 
was a "rationalization”. Possibly an examination of Hughes's whole 
career based on a thorough scrutiny of his personal papers will 
throw some light on this point. 199 In a monograph based mainly on 
newspapers, it would be illegitimate to go further than we have 
done. 200 

The Australian People’s Party 

During the elections, rumours were rife about a new organiza¬ 
tion, the Australian People's Party, and about Hughes's alleged 
connection with it. 

The new party was formed in April or May 1929, and by 
September it claimed forty-two New South Wales branches with 
2000 members. 201 Its platform was both vague and crude. 202 
The Party was angling for the dissident non-Labor vote. Its plans 

107 Brisbane Courier , 16.9.1929. 198 Daily Telegraph Pictorial , 25.9.1929. 

199 Mr L. F. Fitzhardinge of the Australian National University is engaged 
on such a work. 

200 Cf. W. Denning, Caucus Crisis , pp. 43-7. 

201 See the statement by its first General Secretary, A. J. O'Keefe, cited in 
A. de Brunc, “The People’s Party: What It Stands For , Sydney Opinion , 
November 1929, p. 13. 

202 For details of it see the Age, 13.9.1929; S.Af./J., 13.9.1929 and A. de 
Brune, loc. dt. 
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for contesting seats in the 1929 elections changed very frequently— 
up to thirty likely seats where it might run were mentioned at 
one stage. 203 In the end only two candidates ran: Mr R. Windeyer, 
K.C., for Warringah against the Nationalists’ most prominent 
organizer, R. Archdale Parkhill, and Mr E. Beeby, son of Judge 
Beeby, against F. G. Pratten in the electorate of Martin. Both 
these candidatures irked the Nationalists who feared that these 
apparently "solid” and "middle-class” men might appeal to the 
"solid” and "middle-class” electorates of Martin and Warringah. 
Nationalist propaganda therefore did its best to shatter the 
"illusion” of dependability both candidates created, and also 
stressed that, whatever their personal character, if elected they 
would be forced to follow the commands of extremists like 
Theodore and Jock Garden. 204 

The People’s Party claim that it was "an organization out to 
obtain the support of men that can be trusted to use their own 
judgment” 205 was ridiculed by the Bulletin which labelled it "a 
non-party party, allegedly designed to abolish party”. 200 More¬ 
over, it was claimed that Beeby had the words "selected and 
endorsed” on his posters, and that he in fact had been selected 
against another aspirant—a Mr Bagnall. 207 Beeby, running against 
an Australian Labor Party and a Nationalist candidate, polled 
only about 4-5 per cent of the total vote. 

Windeyer’s platform was simple: Opposition to pre-selection 
and the Party machine; and fuller powers for the National Parlia¬ 
ment with delegated powers to some sort of provincial bodies to 
take the place of the States. 208 Windeyer belonged to a minority 
strain in the New States Movement, which stood for New States 
through extension of Federal powers. 200 He was thus opposed to 
Bruce’s arbitration proposals—they were parochial and lacked a 
mandate. 210 He was supported by Mr T. R. Ashworth, President 
of the Victorian Employers’ Federation who, with two Labor 
men, had signed the minority report of the Royal Commission on 

- oa S.M.1L, 12.9.1929; Age , 13.9.1929; S.Af.tf., 17.9.1929, 20.9.1929; 
Sun, 17.9.1929; Australian National Review , 25.9.1929. 

204 Victory, 7.10.1929. 2 «« Bulletin, 2.10.1929. 

205 Windeyer in Labor Daily , 25.9.1929. 20 ? 10.10.1929. 

208 p or details of Windeyer’s policy see de Brune, loc. cit .; S.M.11., 

20.9.1929; Advance! Australia, 26.9.1929; Daily Guardian, 25.9.1929; Sun, 
14.9.1929, 18.9.1929. 

200 He was President of the metropolitan branch of the "All-Australian 
New States League”. (Interview in Advance! Australia, 26.9.1929; Sun, 
5.2.1930.) 

210 Advance! Australia, 26.9.1929. 


o 
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the Constitution, 211 advocating a great extension of Common¬ 
wealth powers. 

Windeyer put up a very good fight in the Nationalist blue- 
ribbon seat, lie came close to beating Parkhill, losing by only 
2000 in an electorate of over 52,000. (Warringah was later to be 
won by Mr P. C. Spender as Independent United Australia Party 
supporter against an official United Australia Party candidate.) 

It is obscure whether Windeyer in fact was an official member 
and candidate of the Australian Peoples Party. 212 But there were 
links between Windeyer and Hughes, and possibly the Australian 
Labor Party. The campaign directors of the People’s Party were 
Labor men. 213 Warringah Labor voters were told to vote for 
Windeyer 211 which however is not significant, seeing that his 
opponent was Parkhill, the symbol of “reaction”. Hughes himself 
consulted with and spoke for Windeyer 215 and they jointly ad¬ 
dressed meetings of public servants. The Party had announced at 
an early stage that it would not contest Hughes’s and Marks’s elec- 
torates 2111 and had announced its support of Hughes. 217 However, 
at the same time, it denied association with Hughes, and Hughes 
denied he was associated with it. 218 Just what was Hughes’s precise 
connection with the A.P.P. and with Windeyer during the 1929 
elections it is impossible to say, yet it is clear that they were in 
close contact. 

After Bruce’s defeat, in December 1929, Hughes formed his 
“Australian Party” and the A.P.P. amalgamated with it at once. 
In Parliament Hughes, Maxwell, Marks and Senator Duncan were 
“members” of the “Australian Party” with Senator Massey Greene 
a sympathizer. The Parly never made much headway. From the 
start there were frictions between Hughes and Windeyer; and 
clashes between Hughes and Maxwell, who resigned in May 

- 11 Labor Daily , 8.10.1929. Ashworth’s support makes mailers even more 
confused; lie had been instrumental in helping to form the “Liberal Union” 
in Victoria in the early twenties, which brought Latham and Gullctt into 
politics on an anti-Hughes tax reduction platform. 

21 - For confusing accounts on this point see dc Brunc, loc. cit; 
20.9.1929; Sun, 22.9.1929; Labor Daily , 25.9.1929; Daily Guardian , 25.9.1929. 

- 1;i Cecil Murphy, ex-Labor member for North Sydney and George Cann. 
S.Af.tf., 8.10.1929. 

- 14 Labor Daily , 23.9.1929. Cf. Windeyer’s thanks to this paper for its 
reports of his speeches, Labor Daily , 14.10.1929. 

MS.M.IL, 20.9.1929; Labor Daily , 27.9.1929. 

216 S.M.J7., 17.9.1929. m Ibid., 13.9.1929. 

218 Daily Guardian , 13.9.1929, 14.9.1929. It was held that originally 
Hughes wanted the party to show its mettle in State elections, before 
associating himself with it publicly. S.M.IL , 12.9.1929. 
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1930, 219 and between Hughes and Marks, who left it in Septem¬ 
ber 1930. Ever since the shaky outcome of the 1928 elections 220 
Hughes had been bent on destroying the coalition Government 221 
and taking the lead at the head of a small group which would hold 
the balance of power. This may have had something to do with 
the creation of the People’s Party at just that time. Certainly it 
was connected with Hughes’s activities throughout 1929 and with 
the creation of the Australian Party. Both during the campaign 222 
and after the elections, Hughes and his scouts were on the track 
sounding out Nationalist malcontents on all sides, 22:1 and no doubt 
it was in order to attract them that the Australian Party platform 
was at first vague, but Nationalist in content. It was when he 
gave it more of a Labor slant, that he began to lose even those 
few Federal members that had joined him. 224 

An analysis of the branches of the Australian Party shows that 
they were mainly in North Sydney, Wentworth and Parkes elec¬ 
torates. The Party probably received some support from manu¬ 
facturers, and it made some attempt to extend itself to Victoria, 
mainly in Maxwell’s electorate. It disintegrated in September- 
October 1930, after the Sun and the Denison interests withdrew 
their support because Hughes was advocating a high-wage policy, 
and after it ran seventeen unsuccessful candidates in the New 
South Wales State elections. Only two of these were run in Labor 
scats. Where Australian Party preferences were distributed—this 
happened in only five electorates—they indicated that its support 
came almost fifty-fifty from Labor and non-Labor. It is perhaps 
worth recording that one of the planks of the Party’s draft platform, 
written by Hughes, was the establishment of an Australian 
National University at Canberra. 225 

2U) Set; Maxwell’s letter to Hughes, 19.5.1930, and press statement, Hughes 
Papers , file: "General Correspondence”.—Mr Fitzhardinge, Australian National 
University, Canberra. 

Even Page at that time; already anticipated with fear that the Govern¬ 
ment would not last long. Based on interviews. 

221 See Janus’ letter text at Note 19G above. 

222 See letter to Palfreyman, Note 155 above. 

22:1 Letters from Massey Greene, October, November, 1929; letter from 
W. Fanner Whyte, 30.10.1929, Hughes Papers , file IGA; 51, National 
Library Annexe, Canberra. 

221 Maxwell’s press statement. Note 219 above. 

22r » This is based on P. B. Westerway, The Australian Party , unpublished 
essay. Department of Government, University of Sydney. Hughes’s projected 
platform is printed in Sydney Opinion, 1.4.1930, pp. 20-1. An analysis of 
branches, etc., is given by Westerway. 
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ARBITRATION 

The Maritime Industries Bill and the Arguments about It 

The Prime Minister’s second reading speech on the Maritime 
Industries Bill was made on 23rd August 1929. The Bill proposed 
to repeal the Conciliation and Arbitration Act but to continue 
Commonwealth awards until 30th June 1930, unless they had in 
the meantime been superseded by State awards. After that date 
there were to be no further Commonwealth awards. The Bill 
proposed to retain Commonwealth control in the maritime industry 
where committees representing both sides were to be set up. The 
Government claimed—and on this point there was no dispute— 
that maritime industries were a special case: they could be ade¬ 
quately regulated under Federal trade and commerce powers 
regarding foreign and interstate trade. 

in his speech Bruce stressed Australia’s dangerous economic 
position and her budget deficits. Costs of production would have 
to be cut, if industry was to become competitive. This could 
be achieved without wage-cuts. One of the main reasons for 
increased costs of production was overlapping industrial awards. 
This overlapping encouraged strikes and friction and thus shackled 
industry. 

There was, he continued, urgent need for a single authority with 
adequate powers to control industrial regulations. But what was 
that authority to be? The Commonwealth? Four referenda, the 
most recent one in 1926, had shown that electors refused to give 
it adequate arbitration powers, and a new referendum would also 
fail. State Premiers had refused to surrender State powers. If the 
present intolerable division of powers were to be abolished, the 
Commonwealth would have to vacate that portion of the industrial 
field where it lacked adequate powers, and hand it over to the 
States. 

The Government had tried to reform the Federal arbitration 
system, but without success. Conciliation had failed. The attempt 
to give unionists control over their unions had proved fruitless, as 
the timber workers’ strike had demonstrated. Above all, there was 
no obedience to awards and since the Government lacked suffi- 
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cient power to enforce them, the law was being brought into 
contempt. 

Bruce dealt with some of the major objections which had 
already been made. He argued that the Government had a 
mandate to do anything necessary for industrial peace and that 
the abolition of the Federal Court was essential to that end. He 
claimed that there was no conflict between the 1926 attempt to 
get full arbitration powers for the Commonwealth, and his present 
proposal to hand the power to the States. The end sought was the 
same: the elimination of overlapping, the search for one authority 
clothed with adequate powers. It had been claimed that the 
Federal Court had brought about uniformity and that his measure 
would destroy it. In fact, there was no uniformity at present as 
Federal awards did not operate equally in all States. In any case, 
uniformity could easily be achieved under his proposals through 
registering voluntary agreements in the Courts of four States. True, 
there was as yet no machinery for doing this in Victoria and Tas¬ 
mania, but this could be remedied. It had been claimed his measure 
would strike a blow at the equality of inter-State competition. 
But had "any more fatal blow been struck at equality of inter¬ 
state competition than the 44-hour week and child endowment 
legislation of the last Labour Government in New South Wales”? 

Bruce laid great stress on his claim that the Government was 
"not taking action to abolish industrial control” but only trying 
to remove duplication of that control. "I believe that everybody 
in Australia thinks industrial regulation essential.” 1 

Why did the Government attempt to introduce such a radical 
measure at this particular time? Bruce and Latham gave three 
main reasons. First, the Government had stressed, since 1928, 
that unless both sides obeyed awards, the system must go. The 
waterside and timber strikes had shown that workers would not 
obey unfavourable awards, and had revealed more clearly than 
before how inadequate the Commonwealth powers of enforce¬ 
ment were. 2 Second, the scope of the trade and commerce powers 
of the Commonwealth had become clearer since 1927—they 
could now be used to control maritime industries. 3 Third, the 
economic situation had become very critical with the sharp decline 
in the prices of wool and wheat, hence the urgency of a measure 
which would cut costs of production. 4 

1 C.P.D., vol. 121, 23.8.1929, pp. 280-91. 

2 lbid. t p. 285. 

3 Latham, ibid., 28.9.1929, p. 355. 

4 Bruce, ibid., 23.8.1929, pp. 280-2. 
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Pros and Cons 

From the start, the debate on the Governments arbitration 
proposals was hopelessly confused. There was disagreement over 
the reasons why the proposals had been introduced, over their 
merits and consequences, over what the States and other interest 
groups wanted done, and over arbitration itself. 

The debate on the Bill lasted for sixty hours, of which forty-six 
were continuous, as the Government forced an all-night sitting. 

The all-night debate . . . [was] . . . reducing nearly everybody to 
a state of stuttering imbecility . . . members grew more and more 
dispirited and incoherent. Indeed the proceedings might have 
degenerated into a farce but for the saving grace of humour. Most 
of the fun arose out of the revenge of the A.L.P.... leaving a skeleton 
garrison on duty, the Opposition several times abandoned the 
Chamber in a body to seek some precious moments of repose in the 
party rooms. Whenever the Nationalist and Country Parties tried to 
do the same trick, the Labour garrison would instantly call the 
Speaker’s attention to the fact that there was not a quorum present. 
The clanging of the bells did the rest. Time after time, an angry and 
protesting cohort of sleepy Ministerialists would be brought from their 
broken slumbers only to confront three or four grinning Labour men. 
All other representatives of the toiling masses remained outside, 
taking it in turns to mount guard or to take a brief snooze. 5 

In the debate, in which almost every member spoke, as well as 
in the subsequent election propaganda, only a few points were 
raised and then worked to death. Nor was there in the House any¬ 
thing in the nature of a debate between the opposing sides. From 
the beginning they were mostly at cross purposes with each other, 
even differing on what the “arbitration issue” was all about. The 
following tabulation is a simplified and summary version of the 
main points. 


Pro-Government 

1. We believe in arbitration and 
want to preserve it. The sole issue 
is: “Single, efficient control versus 
dual, wasteful control.” 


Anti-Government 

You want to abolish Federal 
arbitration so that wages can be 
cut. Some of you want to abolish 
all arbitration. The issue is: 
“Protection of wages through 
(Federal) arbitration or wage- 
cuts.” 


o S.M.H., 7.9.1929. 
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Pro-Government 

2. Labor opposes the principle 
of arbitration. Tn recent strikes it 
encouraged and supported people 
who defied awards and broke the 
law. 

3. (Federal) arbitration has 
failed. Awards have again and 
again been flouted by trade 
unionists. 

4. Overlapping of awards is bad. 
Its abolition will help to cut costs 
of production, decrease friction 
by reducing legalism and foster 
the spirit of co-operation. 

5. We need uniformity. The 
Federal Court has not brought it 
about since its awards do not 
operate equally in all States. Stale 
control means single control by a 
single authority with adequate 
powers. 

6. Trade unionists prefer State 
Courts. Look at the high number 
of unions working under State 
awards. 


7. The dual system promotes 
friction and militancy. By your 
support of it you advance Com¬ 
munist interests. 

8. The dual system means that 
unions can run from State to 
Federal Courts and back again, in 
search of the most favourable 
conditions. 

9. We admit this is a radical 
change. But it is urgent, and your 
opposition shows that Labor has 
become reactionary, void of new 
ideas. 


Anti-Government 

Labor supports the principle of 
arbitration but opposes ‘'iniquit¬ 
ous” awards. Labor is not respon¬ 
sible for a few extremists who 
oppose all arbitration. In any case, 
this Bill is an attack on wages. 

(Federal) arbitration is the 
coping stone of our industrial life. 
Only a few extremists flout awards 
—why punish all for the actions of 
a few? 

Overlapping is bad. But what 
we need are reforms, not attempts 
to wreck the whole system. Your 
measure will promote industrial 
strife. 

We need uniformity. The 
Federal Court has brought about 
as much of it as now exists. You 
will destroy it. You will achieve 
not single control but sextuple 
control by six conflicting States. 

Trade unionists prefer the 
Federal Court (except, maybe, 
where a State Labor Government 
has been in power for a long lime 
—e.g., Queensland). Look at the 
high number of workers under 
Federal awards. 

You want to abolish all arbitra¬ 
tion, just like the Communists. 


So what? They are entitled to 
do the best they can, to sell their 
labour power in the highest 
market. 

It is a reactionary change, alien 
to the whole spirit of Australian 
history since Federation. 
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Pro-Government 

10. Wc have a mandate to do 
anything necessary for the pro¬ 
motion of industrial peace—abolish 
Federal arbitration, if need be. 


11. Possibly there is no direct 
mandate. But that is merely a 
technical point. In all referenda 
asking for greater Commonwealth 
powers electors voted “No”. Hence 
we really have a mandate to sur¬ 
render Commonwealth powers. 

12. We do not believe in specific 
mandates. Electors want leader¬ 
ship by responsible authorities. 
We don't believe in rigid party 
platforms. 


Anti-Government 

You have no mandate for such 
a radical change. Your party plat¬ 
form is flatly opposed to your 
present policy. In any case, we 
don't believe you are trying to 
promote industrial peace. 

Referendum figures show in¬ 
creasing support for full Federal 
powers on arbitration. Why not 
have another referendum? A re¬ 
fusal to grant increased powers is 
not a mandate for surrender of all 
power. 

Your conception of government 
and of the relations between elec¬ 
tors and parties is anti-democratic. 
Let the people speak! 


The “mandate” arguments were very prominent in the Parlia¬ 
mentary debates and the campaign. The rebels usually tried to 
show that they were the true-blue Party men, while the official 
Party had broken its pledges and departed from its platform. 
Bruce’s interpretation of the notion of a mandate was that he had 
been elected to preserve law and order and industrial peace— 
there was no need for anything more specific. An interesting 
exchange between Bruce and Mr Fenton (A.L.P.), brought to 
light their quite opposed conceptions of leadership. 

At one of the many points when Bruce was charged with 
opposing his own Party’s platform, he replied, truthfully, that in 
1926 when he had sought increased Commonwealth arbitration 
powers the Nationalist platform had then provided for their 
limitation —yet Hughes had supported the referendum and had 
never worried about the platform. Thereupon the Prime Minister 
continued: 

Bruce: Since 1926 the platform of the Nationalist Party has been 
amended; it now provides for the transfer of full industrial powers to 
the Commonwealth. Yet, because on this occasion I am taking action 
which is in conflict with the platform of the party . . . 

Fenton: The right honourable gentleman admits that? 

Bruce: Certainly. 

Fenton: That is a confession. 

Bruce: Not at all. As Prime Minister of this country I am not 
restricted to action within the platform of any party. Honourable 
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members opposite are in a different position. If they were in power, 
their Prime Minister would have to accept the dictation of persons 
outside this House. He would not be able to depart one iota from 
the programme laid down for him to follow. That is not the position 
of those in the Nationalist Party; it is certainly not a position which I, 
as Prime Minister, would occupy. 

Hughes: Veiat cest moL a 

The British Economic Mission and Employers 

There had been semi-official and official forebodings of Bruces 
proposals from the very beginning of 1929, when the British 
Economic Mission presented its report and expressed views on 
arbitration which turned out to be very similar to those held, 
for instance, by the Employers’ Federation, and by some of the 
State Governments. We shall, therefore, discuss these groups and 
the Mission first, and shall only then turn to Labor and to some of 
the groups which showed signs of opposition to the proposals. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1926, the Australian Govern¬ 
ment had requested a visit by a British Economic Mission. The 
British Government then nominated four observers, Mr Arthur 
Duckham, Sir Hugo Hirst, Mr Ernest Clark and Mr D. O. Mal¬ 
colm. They arrived in Australia in September 1928, and their 
report was released in January 1929. The official task of the “Big 
Four”—as they were called, after a popular vaudeville quartet— 
was to report on the promotion of trade between Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia and on increased settlement. Their report was denounced 
by Labor as yet another example of Bruce’s “anti Australianism”, 
a typical British attempt to re-posscss Australia and turn it into a 
producer of cheap raw material for Britain. The validity of this 
view does not concern us here. 

Among the conclusions at which the Mission arrived was the 
view that arbitration in Australia “lias failed, has involved over¬ 
lapping jurisdiction and conflicting decisions and has tended to 
divide employer and employed into two opposing camps. There 
should be the minimum of judicial and governmental interference 
with the relations between employer and employed . . .” 7 If 
arbitration as such must continue, then at least overlapping should 
be eliminated and Courts should be compelled to have regard to 
the economic effects of their decisions. 8 

6 C.P.D., vol. 121, 7.9.1929, p. 821. Labor used this exchange widely 
during the campaign, but only up to the words, “That is a confession*’. 

7 Report of the British Economic Mission, pp. 17-18. 

8 Ibid., p. 18. 
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The views of the employers—as far as one can gauge them 
through resolutions—agreed with those of the Big Four. Their 
maximum programme was the abolition of all compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion, Federal and State. Their minimum programme was accept¬ 
ance of Bruce’s proposals in the hope that they would lead to the 
maximum. 

In October 1928, the conference of the Central Council of 
Employers’ Federations unanimously passed a resolution for the 
abolition of compulsory arbitration. 9 A year later, the same body 
officially supported Bruce’s proposals. 10 And the Queensland 
Chamber of Commerce made it clear what they hoped for: “Com¬ 
pulsory Arbitration in Australia is doomed and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s action is the beginning of the end.” 11 Labor Party 
speakers cited other statements, couched in more dramatic 
language, but not so authoritative. 12 

,J The President (Hon. William Brooks, M.L.C.), speaking at Brisbane on 
8th October 1928, declared: “There is a growing feeling throughout Aus¬ 
tralia that our State and Federal Arbitration Courts and tribunals have not 
only conspicuously failed to achieve the beneficial results expected from 
them, but that they arc largely, if not almost entirely responsible for the 
serious economic position into which Australia is rapidly drifting, and for 
the hopeless and chaotic industrial turmoil anti estrangement which exists 
in the industrial relationships between Capital and Labor throughout the 
Commonwealth/’ ( Employers Review , November 1928, p. 9.) The confer¬ 
ence then carried its resolution. Ibid ., p. 21. 

West Australian , 10.10.1929. 

11 Journal of Commerce , (ed.), 24.7.1929. But there was some division of 
opinion later, as regards the effect of Bruce’s proposals on equality of inter¬ 
state competition. See ibid., 25.9.1929, 25.11.1929. 

In New South Wales, employers still argued for complete abolition in 
January 1929. After Bruce’s proposals, they still advocated “that the States 
should also vacate the field of industrial arbitration”, but since this was 
unlikely, were prepared to put up with State legislation on hours and minimum 
wages, all other matters to be settled by “shop”, i.e., voluntary committees. 
Employers’ Review , January 1929 (ed.), September 1929 (ed. and annual 
report of the Federation). Cf. also ibid ., (ed.), 30.9.1929 and Labor Daily , 

8.10.1929. 

12 A statement by the President of the Metal Trades Employers* Federation, 
Mr Heine, in 1928, was the most colourful: “Industrial arbitration is a beauti¬ 
ful ideal, and a righteous one. It was originally evolved to protect the workers, 
who were unable economically to protect themselves. It has done so. It has 
overdone it. It has pampered them so that they have become bowclless 
tyrants and unmitigated ruffians towards the industries from which they draw 
their sustenance. Away with it, and let us get back to the clear, open, economic 
ring.” Quoted by Mr Knight (Australian Labor Party), N.S.W.P.D., vol. 118, 

19.9.1929, p. 201. Cf. a slightly different version in C.P.D., vol. 121, 5.9.1929, 

p. 633. 
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Arbitration and the State Governments 

Bruce’s startling request, at the Premiers’ Conference in May 
1929, that the States should transfer “full industrial powers” to 
the Commonwealth, 13 was merely a gesture. It was a formal 
request, so that the Government could claim that it had left no 
stone unturned. Bruce’s stress on the need to eliminate the waste, 
conflict and inefficiency caused by duplication and overlapping 
was most appropriate on that occasion. Premiers’ Conferences 
had always dealt with just this problem in various fields. But 
no Premier, whatever his policy on industrial control, could have 
been seriously expected to renounce all State powers in that 
sphere. 

Except for Western Australia, all States were in the hands of 
non-Labor Governments. What were their plans on arbitration? 

In New South Wales, the intentions of the Bavin-Buttenshaw 
Nationalist-Country Party coalition were vague. As early as 1923, 
Bavin had made it clear that he thought industrial regulation was 
a State matter and that Federal arbitration had “been an almost 
unmitigated disaster to Australia ever since it came into being”. 14 
In 1929 as New South Wales Premier, he had endorsed the British 
Economic Mission’s criticism of arbitration. 15 At the end of August 
the Sydney Morning Herald reported that Bavin wanted “Indus¬ 
trial Laws to be scrapped: Councils of Employers and Employees” 
to be established in New South Wales. The report claimed that the 
State Industrial Commission would be abolished and replaced by 
Councils of employers and employees which would “decide 
independently and directly the conditions of industry ”.' Ui Labor 
at once said that this meant the abolition of State arbitration. 
Bavin denounced this interpretation as “absolutely false”, 17 but 
failed to make it clear what a correct interpretation would be. He 
said he wanted to end the expensive machinery, but Cabinet had 
not yet decided details of the proposed change. But the aim of 

1:1 See Commonwealth and State Problems—Speech by the Prime Minister , 
the lit lion. S. M. Bruce , at the Conference of Commonwealth arid State 
Ministers, Canberra , 28th May 1929. Melbourne 1920. 

11 T. R. Bavin, Extracts from His Speeches, 1923-1932, p. 10. 

1!i S.M.H., 11.1.1929. 

10 Ibid., 31.8.1929. Cf. ibid., 5.9.1929. The Chairman of the Industrial 
Commission, Mr Justice 1’iddington, had been involved in some serious clashes 
with Bavin. Labor accused Bavin of having swamped the Commission by 
appointing two other judges to it. 

17 Daily Guardian and S.M.H., 27.9.1929. Cf. Bavin, N.S.W.P.D., vol. 119, 
5.12.1929, p. 2100. 
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the new machinery was to be primarily “direct negotiation and 
agreement between the two parties to industry”. 18 Bavin refused 
to be more explicit. 

On 18th September 1929, the New South Wales Government 
announced that a Bill abolishing arbitration and the basic wage 
for rural industries would be introduced. Parliament soon ad¬ 
journed so that members could take part in the Federal campaign, 
and the Bill was not introduced till after the elections—on 22nd 
November. 19 

The Victorian Nationalist Premier, Sir William McPherson, 
had welcomed the report of the British Economic Mission and 
had declared that arbitration “does more harm to Australia than 
anything else”. 20 Yet, just before the Federal Government was 
defeated in the House, he asked Bruce to extend the period 
during which Federal awards would remain in force from 30th 
June 1930 to 31st December 1931. Bruce replied, somewhat testily, 
that Sir William was labouring under a “misapprehension”—there 
was nothing to stop a State Parliament from adopting Federal 
awards as its own. 21 

In Queensland, the McCormack Labor Government had suffered 
a sweeping defeat at the hands of the Moore Country-National- 
Progressive opposition in May 1929. Labor lost sixteen seats. The 
Moore Government at once proceeded to abolish all rural awards. 
It decided to go ahead with its own State arbitration reforms 
during the Federal crisis. 22 

Arbitration and the Labor Movement in 1929 

One of the most persistent charges made by the Government 
side was that the trade union movement had “now no loyalty 
to arbitration, as a principle”. 23 The evidence for this allegation 
was always much the same, but Mr Latham presented it in its 
strongest form. 

First : There had been, since 1926, a number of strikes in 
defiance of awards and judgments of the Federal Arbitration 
Court—strikes of the marine cooks, the engineers, the waterside 

i«S.Af.f/., 20.9.1929; Daily Guardian , 27.9.1929. 

i« N.S.W.P.D., vol. 118, 18.9.1929, p. 109; vol. 119, 22.11.1929, p. 1609. 

20 S.M.H., 11.1.1929. 

21 C.P.D., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, p. 829. 

22 S.AI.H., 14.9.1929. On the causes of Labors defeat, sec E. M. Higgins, 
“The Queensland Labour Governments, 1915-1929”. M.A. thesis. University 
of Melbourne, 1954. 

23 Latham, C.P.D., vol. 121, 28.9.1929, p. 356. 
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workers, and the timber workers. The timber strike, especially, 
proved his points; unions which themselves had been loyal to 
arbitration as a principle, had fully and financially supported the 
timber workers' defiance of the Court. 24 

Second : The Pan-Pacific Worker , whose contents had been en¬ 
dorsed by the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, had pub¬ 
lished an article by Senator Rae, “The Curse of Compulsory 
Arbitration”, which bitterly attacked the whole system, and since 
then had published many other similar outbursts. 

Third : Since 1927 sections of trade unionists had carried on a 
campaign against arbitration. In July 1928 a Trade Union Congress 
in Melbourne recommended that all unions take a referendum on 
the question of cancelling their registration in the Commonwealth 
Court. The Australian Railways Union had denounced arbitration 
as a myth in May 1929—only to support it and to oppose Bruces 
proposals in June. In mid-August, the Federal Parliamentary 
Labor Party had passed a resolution congratulating “the rank and 
file of the miners and timber workers on their splendid unity 
against the general attack on wages and hours”. 

Latham concluded: “Federal arbitration has no real, loyal sup¬ 
port anywhere. By Federal arbitration I mean arbitration with an 
unqualified obligation to obey valid awards.” 25 

The Attorney-General rather oversimplified the position, 
though it is quite true that no part of the Labor movement would 
have accepted “an unqualified obligation to obey valid awards”. 
On the surface, the Labor movement was split. The so-called 
“left” certainly opposed ideologically the principle of arbitration. 
For them the system did “moral harm” to the workers by breeding 

24 This was really his main point. Latham received many letters from 
unions, asking him not to abolish the Federal Court, and his replies repeatedly 
stress non-obedience or support of non-obedienee to awards. (For the torr;s- 
pondencc see: File No. 580-7, Ulrich Ellis Papers , Office of Rural Research, 
Canberra.) 

A good example is Latham’s letter to F. Owens (Secretary, Federated 
Liquor and Allied Trades Employees’ Union of Australasia), 7.0.1929: 

. . your union, in common with many other unions, is making contributions 
in aid of the Timber Workers’ strike, the object of which is to break down an 
award of the Arbitration Court. Your union, therefore, while professing loyalty 
to the principle of arbitration, in fact adopts the policy of accepting awards 
which are regarded favourably by your members and joining in a systematic 
and organized defiance of other awards. In these circumstances it is impossible 
for me to attach any weight to the protestations contained in your letter.” 
(Ibid.) All other replies are similar. 

™ C.P.D.y vol. 121, 28.9.1929, pp. 356*9, quotation p. 359. 
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class-collaboration and increasing passivity. The Court’s judg¬ 
ments were class-biased. Arbitration fostered legalism, implied 
the surrender of the unrestricted right to strike, and, through 
sectional awards, perpetuated and enhanced craft-unionism. As 
against all this, direct action, strikes, and industrial unionism were 
praised. 26 The “moderates” defended the system as a principle, 
but none of them, not even the Australian Workers’ Union, would 
surrender the right to disobey, and advise others to disobey 
“iniquitous” awards. 

Neither group saw anything very inconsistent in their opposition 
to Bruce’s proposals. Thus, when the New South Wales Labor 
Council appointed a committee on arbitration, the extremist 
minority report was denounced by Jock Garden as “solely a propa¬ 
ganda report” since it urged abolition of the Court. The majority 
report took the standard line. The real issue was not “arbitration” 
but “wage standards” and these would be threatened by the 
abolition of the Court at a time when a depression was looming. 27 
The constant agitation against arbitration did encourage, as 
Latham argued, defiance of awards. But as one militant bitterly 
complained, while the unions kept passing resolutions against the 
system, they also kept on contributing to its perpetuation by 
presenting their logs, with new claims, to the Court. 28 

The Manufacturers 

When Bruce first announced his proposals at the Premiers’ 
Conference, the President of the Victorian Chamber of Manu¬ 
factures commented: “The passing of the Arbitration Court will 
remove the most fruitful source of industrial upheaval with which 
Australia has been burdened for decades.” 29 

But, as the campaign proceeded, manufacturers began to waver. 
The events of 1929 provided an excellent example of the complex 
and ambiguous political orientation of this group. Manufacturers 
have been pictured as the leaders of the urban non-Labor forces. 30 
This view, though popular, is inadequate. The position was put 
more realistically by Mr Mann. He referred to the “political court- 

20 Sec almost any issue of the Pan-Pacific Worker, 1928-9, especially 
Senator Rac’s article, 2.4.1928. 

27 Labor Council of New South Wales Annual Report for 1929, pp. 7-8. 

28 G. Anderson, “The Arbitration Crisis in Australia”, Labor Monthly, 
1.3.1929, pp. 16-20. 

29 Round Table, vol. 19, p. 859. 

80 L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, p. 125. 
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ship” by both parties whose object had been “to gain the favour 
of that coy, but certainly not disingenuous [sic] lady, the Aus¬ 
tralian manufacturing industry. She, like most ladies, endeavours 
to keep all her courtiers on the string, and grants favours, here 
and there, at intervals, being unwilling to enter into any perman¬ 
ent combination with any of them until she can be quite sure 
which will be to her greatest advantage/’ 31 But manufacturers 
were rarely “quite sure”. 

As employers of labour they were opposed to it as employers 
are to employees. Yet, relying on the home market they had a 
common interest with labour in a “high wages” policy. The Aus¬ 
tralian Labor Party was torn by opposition to manufacturers as 
“bosses”, and support of them as likely employers. But the really 
important link between the two was forged by Deakin’s policy 
of “New Protection”. In practice, whatever Deakin’s original 
intention, this worked as follows: Manufacturers were to be pro¬ 
tected by high tariffs from overseas competition as long as workers 
received their share in higher wages and better working condi¬ 
tions. Higher wages meant higher costs, but could, to a consider¬ 
able extent, be passed on through the Tariff Board to the consumer. 
Workers, in turn, would point to increased costs of living, approach 
an arbitration court, and demand adjustments. Apart from creat¬ 
ing a reciprocal protection of workers and manufacturers, this 
policy also resulted in some uniformity of conditions of manufac¬ 
ture, since the Federal Court’s awards were, to some extent, nation¬ 
wide. Further, as the Commonwealth had no power, under the 
Constitution, to discriminate between States in the imposition of 
tariffs, some approach to uniformity was made in this roundabout 
way. 32 

The Australian Labor Party was, and is, essentially a high 
protectionist party. As late as February 1928, Mr Charlton, its 
Federal leader, had moved a vote of censure on the Government 
for affording insufficient protection to Australian industries. After 
the then Minister for Customs (Mr II. E. Pratten) died and was 
replaced by Mr II. S. Gullctt, the Australian Labor Party con¬ 
tinually chided Gullctt for not being a protectionist “at heart”. 
Gullctt was stung to reply that he and his Party were even more 

31 C.P.D., vol. 120, 18.3.1929, p. 1334. 

“To restrict the powers of the Commonwealth to the mere imposition 
of duties, while conditions under which the manufacture of protected article's 
is curried on differ so widely in the different State's, would be to permit dis¬ 
crimination and discord.” New Protection—Explanatory Memorandum to 
Parliament, 13.12.1907. 
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protectionist than the Australian Labor Party. 33 However, in the 
1928 elections, it was claimed that manufacturers had supported 
Labor financially 31 Certainly the tariff policy of the Party co¬ 
incided completely with that of New South Wales manufacturers. 3 * 

Hence it is not surprising that in 1929 Australian Labor Party 
officials made a bid for the support of the manufacturers against 
Bruce. They argued that the abolition of Federal arbitration would 
mean a serious lowering of the external tariff wall. If manufac¬ 
turers, by lining up with Bruce, lost the electoral support of 
workers, there might be a move towards free trade 30 and the 
effect of Bruce’s proposals “upon interstate competition would be 
of importance to the employers, just as much as to the trade 
unionists”. The Australasian Council of Trade Unions stressed 
this point and was sure that “some” manufacturers would oppose 
the Bruce-Page proposals. 37 

Manufacturers were further turned against the Government by 
its composite nature. The Country Party, with lingering memories 
of its early fight against the tariff, was their bate noire. 

The ambivalent position of this group was well reflected in the 
pages of the Australasian Manufacturer. This paper’s policy was: 

1. Denunciation of the Government for being under Country 
Party dominance. The Country Party wanted “absolute exclusion 
of all products that will compete with their own, and the most wild 
cat form of Free Trade for everyone else”. 38 

2. A plea for a manufacturers’ party, modelled on the efficient, 
though detestable, Country Party. It would need power to “hurt 
their enemies” and should be a “solid little party of five or six”, 

33 Gullctt was accused of having favoured a “tariff holiday” in 1928. He 
replied he was a sincere protectionist and, “During the twenty-eight years of 
our Federal History, the policy and achievement of the Liberals and 
Nationalists in regard to protection is such that the record of the party 
opposite cannot be compared with it. The tariff schedules introduced by 
Labour Governments ana carried into law are insignificant as compared with 
the achievements of honourable members on this side and their predecessors.” 
C.P.D., vol. 120,13.3.1929, p. 1143. 

Mlbid. f vol. 120, 18.3.1929, p. 1134. 

33 Both the Australasian Manufacturer and Mr Theodore argued that high 
tariffs lead to growth of industry which leads to competition, which in turn 
lowers prices. Even the specific examples for this flight of fancy were the same. 
See E. G. Theodore (ea.), Labors Campaign Manual—1928, Chapter I. 

30 Mr R. A. Crouch of the Victorian Australian Labor Party Executive, 
Age, 19.7.1929. Cf. S.M.H., 3.9.1929. 

37 Mr C. Crofts, Secretary of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions 
Campaign Committee. Labor Daily , 15.7.1929. Cf. “Making History in 
Discord , Labor Daily , 1.8.1929. 

38 Australasian Manufacturer , (cd.), 24.11.1928. 
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with “one objective only—to extract from all other parties, by 
concessions in return for support, every possible aid and support 
for manufacturing by direct and indirect methods”. 39 

3. But, since there was no such party, “Today, the only hope of 
the manufacturers seems to be in the Labor Party”. This Party 
was at least sound on protection. 40 Hughes, too, for the same 
reason, got his share of praise. 41 

What of the Government's arbitration proposals? Here the paper 
said little and was cautious. It talked of “union tyranny” and 
mildly supported the proposals. But it at once went on to ask 
how the transfer to State control would affect the relations between 
the tariff and industrial regulation. And would it mean local sub¬ 
sidies if lack of uniformity of competitive conditions resulted?* 2 
After Bruce’s defeat, the paper became more critical of him. He 
had not been sufficiently protectionist, and in any case, people 
wanted Federal control, they were “sick of the vagaries of the 
States”. Labor was sound on protection. It was on the side of the 
manufacturers as against the importers. 43 

This policy—attack on Bruce and the Country Party on protec¬ 
tion; pro-Labor and pro-IIughes on protection; cagey on the 
scrapping of Federal arbitration, yet talking of “union tyranny”; 
nursing the vain hope of a manufacturers’ party holding the 
balance of power—clearly revealed the cross pressures to which 
manufacturers were exposed. 

The Chamber of Manufactures in New South Wales was at 
first divided 44 but later endorsed the Government’s proposals, 
though very mildly, and because it realized “the impossibility 
of a sole Federal control at present”. 45 The New South Wales 

™lbid., (eds), 8.12.1928, 21.9.1929. 

40 Ibid., (ed.), 24.11.1928. 

41 Ibid., (ed.), 16.2.1929. 

4- For example, if New South Wales had a 44 hours’ week and Victoria 
had 48 hours, would the New South Wales Government pay subsidies so as 
to equalize competitive conditions? See ibid., (ed.), 8.6.1929. 

43 Bruce “was getting lukewarm on the subject of adequate protection 
. . . and . . . his culminating mistake was his proposal to aggrandize the States 
at the cost of the Commonwealth. The vast majority of the people are sick 
of the vagaries of the States, tired of their existence, and anxious to see them 
obliterated”. Labor stood for the “transfer of £60 million worth of metal 
goods and textiles from the list of imports to that of the home manufacturers”. 
Ibid., (ed.), 26.10.1929. Speeches made by Scullin and Fenton (Customs) 
“are the sort of speeches that the Australasian Manufacturer likes to hear”. 
Ibid., (ed.), 16.11.1929. 

44 Ibid. (Official Chamber of Manufactures section), 15.6.1929. 

45 Ibid. (Official section), 17.8.1929; S.M.II., 18.8.1929. 

P 
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Flour Millers and the Hosiery Manufacturers' Association opposed 
Bruce’s proposals. 46 

Naturally, as the election date moved nearer, the Australian 
Labor Party had to attack the manufacturers— now they were em¬ 
ployers bent on wage reductions. It claimed that they had stopped 
flirting with Hughes and had rallied solidly behind the Govern¬ 
ment. 47 In fact, the situation was much more complex than that. 
Although in New South Wales alone there were at least two 
attempts to tighten the links between the Nationalists and the 
manufacturers, 48 the support the Government received from that 
group was weak, wavering and conditional. 

The Graziers 

An authority on arbitration has declared that the success of 
the Federal Court in the pastoral industry "lias been complete”. 10 
Up to 1929 there had been only two major strikes in that industry 
since Federal awards first began to apply to it (1907). “. . . Both 
the employer and employee, because they are in a competitive, 
seasonal, rural industry need the stabilizing influence of an out¬ 
side authority,” i.e., of the Court. 50 

Until June 1929 graziers defended compulsory arbitration and 
the Federal Court on roughly these lines. 51 When Bruce’s proposals 
were mooted, Queensland graziers were doubtful about them— 
they feared lack of uniformity. 52 Mr Marks, when casting his vote 
with Hughes, claimed he had received “representations” from the 
N.S.W. Graziers’ Association “of which my old friend, Mr Fred 
Tout, is president”, expressing fears that the Government pro¬ 
posals would endanger industrial peace in the pastoral industry. 51 

4< * Australasian Manufacturer, 8.6.1929, 22.6.1929. 

47 Labor Daily , 18.9.1929. 

48 A Chamber of Manufactures dinner in Bruce’s honour, and a gathering 
of "leaders in finance, commerce and industry and many Nationalist politicians 
in Sydney”. S.M.IL, 3.9.1929, 10.9.1929. 

40 O. de R. Focnandcr, quoted by M. Perlman, Judges in Industry, p. 91. 

00 Perlman, op. cit., p. 61. 

51 In June 1928, the Graziers’ Federal Council of Australia—representing 
nine State bodies—rc-affirmed support for compulsory arbitration. ( New 
South Wales Graziers Annual, 1929, p. 63.) In April 1929, Mr Tout did the 
same, though also suggesting reforms, including a "clear demarcation” 
between Federal and State awards. Ibid., pp. 18-21. 

6 2 Graziers Review, 16.6.1929. In mid-August, there were rumours that 
Messrs Collins and Thompson (Country Party) had opposed Bruce’s pro¬ 
posals on behalf of the graziers. S.M.IL, 15.8.1929. Cf. F. C. Browne, 
They Called Him Billy, p. 177. 

63 Mr Marks, C.P.D., vol. 121, 10.9.1929, p. 861; Mr Tout was not Presi¬ 
dent, but Chairman of the body. 
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But Mr Tout challenged this claim 54 and the New South Wales 
Graziers’ Association officially supported the Government’s pro¬ 
posals. Its circular argued in effect that industrial peace was not 
everything, particularly at a time of falling wool prices. So far 
the peace had been aehieved at the cost of “excessive and un¬ 
warranted” wage rates granted by the Federal Court. 55 Whether 
graziers privately felt enthusiasm for the measure, is anyone’s 
guess. But, in New South Wales at least, they could hardly do 
other than declare official support—they were interlocked with 
the Country Party, the employers and the Chamber of Commerce 
and had a special fund for the support of “suitable”—i.c., mostly 
Country Party—candidates. 50 

There is some, though not conclusive, evidence that between 
mid-1929 and 1930 the graziers were in fact moving towards 
advocating the abolition of all compulsory arbitration, Federal 
and State. 57 Even if that conclusion be not conceded, the New 

™ S.M.IL, 18.9.1929. 

r,s The dodger, Issued for the elections, admitted as true that since 1907, 
when the industry came under Federal awards, there had been only two 
serious strikes in it. But “the basis on which awards have been made is 
unsound and unjustifiable, and . . . the price paid for this industrial peace 
has been excessive and unwarranted’'. Dodger, Graziers' Association of New 
Sotitli Wales, 2.10.1929, authorized by Special Purposes Committee, signed 
by F. H. Tout (Chairman), and J. W. Allen (General Secretary) in 
Nationalists—W29, Political File, National Library Annexe, Canberra. 

The New South Wales Graziers' Association had five representatives on 
the Central Council of the Country Party, three on the Employers’ Federation, 
of which one was on its Council, and one on tin? Sydney Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Its Political (“Special Purposes”) fund was used to support “suitable” 
candidates. In co-operation with the Farmers and Settlors’ Association, it used 
“every endeavour to secure the return of Country Parly candidates to the New 
South Wales and Commonwealth Parliaments”. New South Wales Graziers ' 
Annual, 1929, pp. 8-9, 57-8, 184. 

57 In Queensland, the Moore Government abolished rural awards as soon 
as it had been elected in May 1929. In New South Wales the F.S.A. Confer¬ 
ence in August 1929 passed a resolution urging that abolition of arbitration 
be made, a plank in the platform of the State and Federal Country Parties 
(Sun, 12.8.1929), and the Graziers and F.S.A. co-operated politically. The 
Bavin Government announced on 18th September 1929, that it would 
introduce a Bill to exempt rural industries from all awards, including the basic 
wage and the Bill [Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Bill] was introduced 
after the Federal elections, on 22nd November. ( N.S.W.P.D., vol. 118, 
p. 109; vol. 119, p. 1609.) It gave effect to a promise in the policy speech 
of the Country Party leader, Mr Buttenshaw, in 1927, though Bavin at this 
time had made a very general and vague promise not to interfere with 
arbitration. (N.S.W.P.D., vol. 119, pp. 1868, 2023.) And in 1930 the New 
South Wales Graziers’ Association advocated “the abolition of all Arbitration 
Courts”. (New South Wales Graziers ’ Annual, 1930, p. 28.) 
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South Wales graziers in 1929, while they could not use one of the 
major arguments used by the Government—that awards of the 
Federal Court had been constantly flouted—contended that “indus¬ 
trial peace” achieved at the price of “excessive and unwarranted” 
wage rates was not such a marvellous thing after all. “Stability” 
in the industry might be upset by strikes, but with the coming of 
the depression the Australian Workers’ Union did not seem so 
formidable to them. 

This conclusion, however, applies strictly only to the New South 
Wales Graziers’ Association—the most important. There is not 
sufficient material on the situation in Queensland and Vietoria to 
permit a more general conclusion. 

Public Servants 

“The most significant phase of the Federal elections was the 
extraordinary rallyings of public servants, bank and insurance 
officers, and other nominal Nationalists, to the Labor banner in 
defence of their cherished arbitration.” 

Thus the Labor Daily™ summed up a widespread view of the 
election. Since there are no serious studies of the Australian class 
structure and no investigations of the “middle-class vote”, no one 
can say whether in fact a section of the “middle-class”, the white 
collar workers, form the core of the “swinging voters” as many 
assume. A recent study in England stresses the need for caution/' 0 

But there is no doubt that in 1929 public service bodies, especi¬ 
ally in New South Wales, organized actively against the Govern¬ 
ment, and that a great number of “middle-class” organizations 
carried resolutions against its arbitration policy. 

The Arbitration (Public Service) Bill 

Jn 1911, the Fisher Labor Government gave Commonwealth 
public servants the right to approach the Federal Arbitration 
Court. In 1920, a Public Service Arbitrator was appointed, to whom 
the powers then held by the Court in regard to public servants 
were transferred. But, under section 15 of the Arbitration (Public 
Service) Act of 1911, Parliament still retained the right to dis¬ 
allow his awards if, in the opinion of the Attorney-General, they 
were “not in accord with any law or regulation of the Common¬ 
wealth”. 

There had been long standing friction between the Public 
Service Board and the Public Service Arbitrator (Mr Atlee Hunt). 

68 Labor Daily , 27.9.1929. 59 J. Bonham, The Middle Class Vote. 
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In February 1929, when the Arbitrator gave a decision against 
the Board, the Government moved for disallowance of his decision. 
Labor promptly accused the Government of “flouting arbitration”. 

At the end of August, Sir George Pearce introduced the 
Arbitration (Public Service) Bill into the Senate. The John Brown 
case had already provoked criticism, and the first rumblings over 
the Maritime Industries Bill had been heard. There is little doubt 
that the new Bill was introduced in the Senate because there the 
Government's position was safe. 

The Bill would have abolished the office of Public Service 
Arbitrator, cut down the appeal rights of public servants on 
matters of administration, and provided for a new tribunal to 
deal solely with salaries and wages. The Government claimed that 
the measure would lead to economy and eliminate overlapping 
between the Public Service Board and the Arbitrator. Labor 
denounced the Bill as a restriction of arbitral rights and as a 
prelude to wage-cuts. Labor complained that the Bill anticipated in 
its provisions the passing of the Maritime Industries Bill which 
was at the time being discussed in the House, and moved that the 
measure be held over for six months. The Bill was passed by the 
Senate on 5th September, but had not yet been introduced into 
the House of Representatives when the dissolution occurred. 00 

The introduction of the Bill at this stage may have been part 
and parcel of the Government's general policy against “over¬ 
lapping”. Reading the debates, one cannot help getting the im¬ 
pression that in fact Mr Hunt had been favourably inclined to 
public servants and the real reason for the Bill was that the 
Government wanted to swamp him, just as the Bavin Government 
had swamped Mr Justice Piddington. However that may have 
been, this is how public servants interpreted it and the Bill at once 
forged a link between all public servants and the Labor Party. 

It is not clear how many Commonwealth public servants were 
directly affected by it. Figures cited range from 28,000 to 42,000, 
i.e., 0*79 per cent to 1-18 per cent of electors. If we add their 
families, this becomes a sizeable group. State public servants were 
not directly involved. Their rights of access to the Federal Court 
were obscure. 01 But they feared that the Bill would lead to wage- 

00 C.P.D., vol. 120, 13.2.1929, pp. 189-96; 20.2.1929, pp. 349-56; 

21.2.1929, pp. 426-46 (on disallowance of Mr Hunts awards); ibid., vol. 121, 

30.8.1929, pp. 435-510; 5.9.1929, pp. 568-73 (Bill). Cf. Labor Daily , 
21.9.1929 for a useful summary of Labor’s case against the Bill, also Westralian 
Worker , 4.10.1929. 

61 See the controversy between Messrs Lathain and Willis, West Australian , 
7J0.1929. 8.10.1929. 
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cuts in the Federal sphere and that this would spread to the State 
sphere. Moreover, their general rights as against those in authority 
seemed to be involved. 

Thus the specific Bill became at once mixed up with the whole 
Government policy on arbitration, and with the likely State reper¬ 
cussions of the abolition of the Federal Court. The public service 
campaign broadened from specific opposition to the Bill into a 
general "Defence of Arbitration”. 

The New South Wales Public Service Campaign 

The executive of the Public Service Association of New South 
Wales formed itself into an "Arbitration Defence Committee” 03 
and described the Bill as a flagrant act of injustice. 03 It threw 
itself into the general fight for the defeat of the Government. It 
obtained rooms at the Trades Hall and by mid-September local 
defence committees had been formed. 04 A conference of Common¬ 
wealth public service unions—ranging from unskilled to clerical 
workers—was held. 05 Mr A. V. Langker of the High Council of the 
Commonwealth Public Service Organizations and Messrs J. V. 
Dwyer and E. F. Murnane of the Postal Workers emerged as 
leaders of the struggle. Mr Murnane seems to have been campaign 
director. 60 

The campaign started with general publicity. Dodgers headed 
"Do you want to retain Federal Arbitration?” claimed that the 
Governments policy meant "the reduction of wages and salaries”. 07 
The paper of the Public Service Association Red Tape carried 
anti-Government inserts. Lunch-hour meetings and a broadcast 
from 2UE were other features. 08 The Association set aside £.1000 
from its arbitration funds to finance all this. 69 Money was also 
collected with the slogan “Sixpence in to fight the Arbitration 
Proposals”. 70 Half a million copies of a newspaper were to 
appear. 71 Pipe bands stirred up conservative electorates, box 
kites carried slogans, and the use of planes was contemplated. 73 

02 Red Tape , 25.10.1929. S.M.II. , 4.9.1929. « 4 Labor Daily, 19.9.1929. 

65 The unions included: Postal Electricians, Postal Clerks, Federated As¬ 
sistants, Commonwealth Public Service Clerical Union, Trades and Customs, 
Telegraphists, Telephone Officers, Storemen and Packers. Ibid., 21.9.1929. 

oo Ibid., 3.10.1929. 07 s.M.H. , 27.9.1929. 

os Labor Daily , 21.9.1929; Red Tape , 25.10.1929. Cf. Sun , 26.9.1929. 

oo Red Tape, 25.10.1929. ™ Sun , 23.9.1929. 

71 Labor Daily , 3.9.1929, 4.9.1929. It was to be called “The Arbitration- 
ist” or “The Clarion”. No copies seem available, and it is doubtful whether it 
ever appeared. 

w ibid., 3.10.1929, 5.10.1929. 
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Public^ Servants — 

Do You Want 
To Retain 

Arbitration • 

Mr. Bruce proposes that the Federal Government 
shall vacate the held of Industrial Arbitration. 

If Mr. Bruce wins the elections, Mr. Bavin will alter 
the existing State Arbitration system. He refuses to 
disclose his plans. 

There can be only one motive in this ANTI¬ 
ARBITRATION POLICY, and that is 

The Reduction of Salaries and Wages 
Basic Wage in Danger 

—Labor Daily , 28th Srptrinbcr 1929 


The committee organized some deputations. Mr Dwyer led one 
which interviewed Latham. The Attorney-General said on that 
occasion that it was “regrettable” that they should vote, and advise 
others to vote, on a single issue. The deputation replied, rather 
smartly, that after all Bruce had declared arbitration was the sole 
issue. 73 On 19th September Bavin received a deputation repre¬ 
ss ibid., 28.9.1929. 
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senting nine State public service bodies. He refused to answer 
any of their specific questions about the future of the State system. 
They would have to wait for the Federal election results: “Until 
I know what the position will be and what powers we will possess, 
I cannot give any outline of the principles upon which the Govern¬ 
ment is going to reorganize the system/’ 74 Bavin thus did nothing 
to allay their uneasiness. 

Direct political action was not lacking. The Public Service 
Association advised all public servants to “vote for the retention 
of arbitration”. 75 Mr Murnane claimed that his committee could 
influence half a million votes: 200,000 public servants and their 
300,000 dependants. 7 * 5 State branches of public service unions 
decided to organize for the return of a Labor Government. 77 All 
candidates in New South Wales, and possibly in other States, were 
circularized and asked to state their views on the Public Service 
Arbitration issue. 78 

The Sydney Morning Herald —but no other paper—claimed that 
representatives of State and Federal public service unions pro¬ 
posed that every public servant in the “middle-class” electorates 
of Parkes and Martin should act as an Australian Labor Party 
organizer. 79 The report cannot be cheeked now. It is clear however 
that public servants may well have been strong in those elector¬ 
ates and also inclined to support the distinctly “middle-class” 
candidates who stood against the sitting Government members. 
There is at any rate some evidence that the Labor candidate for 
Parkes, E. A. McTiernan (Lang’s former Attorney-General who 
had retired from State politics after the 1927 split), was supported 
for Labor nomination by the Federal public service unions. 80 

74 On Service , September 1929. Other accounts of what Bavin said differ 
a little in emphasis, but not on the main point. Cf. S.M.II., 31.8.1929 (for an 
earlier deputation); Red 1'ape , (cd.), 25.9.1929; ibid., 25.10.1929; Sun, 
19.9.1929. 

73 S.M.II., 3.10.1929. 

76 Labor Daily, 3.10.1929. This figure obviously includes Federal and State 
public servants. 

77 Sun , 15.9.1929. 78 Ibid., 20.9.1929; West Australian, 29.9.1929. 

7 » S.M.II., 17.9.1929. 

80 McTiernan was endorsed against nominated members of the? Boiler¬ 
makers* and Storemen and Packers’ Unions. {S.M.II., 18.9.1929.) Labor’s 
campaign director, E. G. Theodore, was trying to run “horses for courses” 
and hence picked a middle-class man for a middle-class electorate. (J. T. 
Lang, “Inside Politics”, Truth, 15.1.1956.) 

There was some minor dissension in Parkes. (Sun, 9.10.1929.) 

For Nationalist complaints about the attractively moderate Labor candi¬ 
dates for Parkes and Martin see above p. 183. 
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In Warringah, the People’s Party candidate, Windeyer, had 
public service support against Parkhill. Strong links were estab¬ 
lished between Hughes, Windeyer and the public servants. The 
Defence Committee said it would actively support Hughes and 
Windeyer—the issue of how-to-vote cards in their favour, and 
the help of 100 to 200 motor-cars were mentioned. 81 Huge lunch- 
hour meetings at which Hughes pledged himself to “safeguard” 
State and Federal public servants were held in Macquarie Place, 
and Hughes repeated his pledge to Murnane over the phone. 8 - 
At Town Hall meetings both Windeyer and Hughes spoke for the 
public servants. 83 

Public Servants and Politics 

While the Public Service Association advised all public servants 
to “vote for the retention of arbitration”, it declared simultaneously 
that it did not stand “for or with any party”. 81 It had been forced 
into the political arena for “protective” purposes, not for “party 
interests”. 85 

In effect, of course, to vote for arbitration meant to vote for 
Labor and so Nationalists naturally deplored the entry of public 
servants into politics. 80 

The Herald minimized the influence of the Public Service 
Association and high-lighted divisions within the service over the 
issue. It is impossible to say how far members of the various 
associations responded to the Public Service Association’s vote 
appeal-especially since they were not very vocal, fearing future 
victimization. In New South Wales the only body which dissoci¬ 
ated itself from the political campaign was the Public Service 
Professional Officers* Association of New South Wales. It claimed 
that the Public Service Association did not represent all Crown 
employees, but only its own members, of which there were 6000. 87 

xi Daily Guardian , 27.9.1029; Labor Daily, 27.3.1929, 3.10.1929; Sun, 
26.9.1929. 

x- Labor Daily , 3.10.1929; San, 25.9.1929. xr. Daily Guardian , 27.9.1929. 

8* Labor Daily , 5.10.1929. 80 Mr Bavin, Sun , 26.9.1929. 

84 3.10.1929. 

87 S.M.1L, 28.9.1929. The Professional Officers’ Association inserted a last 
minute circular in its official organ declaring that the Public Service 
Association “does not speak for, nor in any way control, the actions of any 
employees of the Crown but those within its own ranks . . .” (On Service, 
September 1929.) The President of the Professional Officers’ Association, 
Mr A. L. H. Scott, was promoted to Inspector of the Public Service Board 
the following month. 
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It is likely, however, that this action was partly due to a dog 
fight which had been going on between the two bodies for a long 
while. In any case, the Professional Officers’ Association had less 
than one thousand members, though they were important from the 
point of view of status. 88 

The Public Service Association was backed up by the Common¬ 
wealth Public Service Clerical Association, which claimed to 
speak for five thousand Third Division officers. 80 And just before 
the elections, the biennial conference of the Australian Public 
Servants’ Federation unanimously carried a resolution opposing 
abolition of Federal arbitration and pledging itself to fight against 
it by every means, including financial. 00 

Though two men directly associated with the public service 
stood as candidates in two States, 01 there are few reports of 
activity outside of New South Wales—apart from resolutions and 
questionnaires. Possibly the lack of activity outside New South 
Wales was due to the confused position with regard to access to 
the courts. The question of access to the Federal Court was ob¬ 
scure and there was also confusion about the role of the State 
courts and tribunals. It was stated that New South Wales and 
Queensland were opposed to Bruce because they wanted to retain 
access to their State courts. In those States, public servants had 
access and used it. In South Australia they had access but used it 
rarely. There was no access in Victoria and Tasmania, and the 
position in Western Australia was “difficult”. 92 

The public service campaign was at its strongest in New South 
Wales, and even there the Public Service Association concentrated 
its forces on only about four electorates—Parkes, Martin, War- 
ringah and North Sydney. The leadership was in the hands of the 
executive of the Public Service Association. The Council endorsed 

See On Service and Red Tape , 1928-9. The Professional Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion and Public Service Association were competing for members, the Public 
Service Association having formed a Professional Section. There were attempts 
to merge the two bodies, but they had failed, and there was considerable 
bitterness between them. The June 1929 issue of On Service gives 9G0 pro¬ 
fessional officers as members of the Professional Officers* Association and 300 
as in the Public Service Association. 

89 S.M.H., 2.10.1929. (Letter by Mr A. S. Laws), ibid., 11.10.1929. 

®o Ibid., 7.10.1929. 

91 Langker stood, as a private citizen, against Latham in Kooyong (Vic¬ 
toria), and Mr F. K. Nieass, Secretary of the South Australian Government 
Workers* Association, stood for Barker (South Australia). S.M.H., 2.10.1929, 
11.10.1929; Bulletin, 10.10.1929. 

02 F. C. Wills, Secretary, Australian Public Service Federation. Went 
Australian, 30.9.1929, 3.10.1929. 
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its action by 21-4 votes,' 9:1 but there was dissension within the 
ranks. The editor of Red Tape , in replying to criticism, argued 
that the maintenance of arbitration was an objective of the Associa¬ 
tion. He admitted—after the elections—that their actions had been 
“political” but claimed they were “non-partv political”. 94 

It is obvious, however, that public service bodies were in fact 
canvassing votes for Labor. They also accepted Labors interpre¬ 
tation of the meaning of the election. For them it revolved around 
the maintenance of arbitration as such, not around a particular 
system of arbitration. In a previous election, when public servants 
had been politically active, the Public Service Board claimed that 
“considerable sections” of the service would “welcome any restric¬ 
tions imposed by regulation” which would prevent future political 
action. 9 *” 1 Whether this was so is anyone’s guess. Public servants 
are at all times torn between the necessity of engaging at least 
in pressure group activities to advance their claims, and the ideal 
of complete political neutrality which some of them regard as the 
only appropriate attitude on the part of administrators. 

In 1929 the real objection of the Board and of the Nationalists 
was not to political action as such, but to the particular direction 
it took. We can assert this, even if we can only guess at whether 
they would have also objected, had the public servants acted 
in support of the Government. Of course they would not see it 
this way. For them either you acted, i.e., engaged in activity, and 
that was “politics”, or you remained silent, and that was equivalent 
to “no politics”. But opposition to action is a political demand, 
is itself a political action. Politically “inactive” public servants 
would by silence “actively” support die status qno , that is, that 
balance of established interests which existed at any given period. 

Other Middle-Class Groups 

There are few details on what other middle-class groups did, 
hence a mere listing of their positions must suffice. 

The following went on record as opposing the Government’s 
proposals: Australian Natives’ Association; Australian Journalists’ 
Association; Federated State School Teachers* Association; Federa¬ 
tion of Australian Teachers; Municipal Officers’ Association; Bank 
Officials’ Association; Insurance Clerks’ Federation; Professional 

®» Red Tape , 25.10.1929. 

(cd.), 25.11.1929. 

‘•^Commonwealth Public Service Board Report, 1920, pp. 34-5; quoted 
in F. A. Bland, (cd.). Government in Australia , pp. 608-9, - 
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Officers' Association of Victoria (but not of New South Wales); 
and the Merchant Service Guild." 

Most of these bodies claimed that they had been forced into 
the fight, but still were “non-party political”. The Merchant 
Service Guild, which possibly should not be classified as “middle 
class”, was more frank—it told its members to vote Labor. 97 The 
only new argument was produced by the journalists who claimed 
that as newspaper proprietors had consistently refused to meet 
in voluntary conference, they were not keen on any “voluntary” 
system. 

The Government secured the support of the Association of 
Accountants of Australia. 98 This could be roughly classified as 
“upper middle class” since at least some of its members would 
be directly linked to big business through directorships. 

Labor welcomed the rally of the middle class, and especially 
the support of the journalists, as a sign of Bruce’s impending 
failure. 99 It did not reflect that, if in fact its victory was due to 
a swinging middle-class vote, that vote might easily swing back 
again next time. 

The Communist Party 

Up to the end of September, the Communist Party pursued its 
old class-war argument, and stood for the abolition of all arbitra¬ 
tion. A headline in its paper proclaimed: “Arbitrationists’ Cam¬ 
paign is Class Betrayal: ‘Don’t take away the Court or wc cannot 
control the Unions,’ Advocates tell Employers.” 100 Australian 
Labor Party reformists and union bosses were thriving on legal¬ 
ism, which screened exploitation. If the Court went, the role of 
the reactionary trade union leaders would stand out more clearly. 
All Arbitration Courts should be abolished and replaced by 
“Direct Negotiation with the employers on the basis of industry 
logs and militant fighting organizations”. 101 

The workers were however clearly supporting arbitration, and 
when the issue really loomed large as an issue in the elections, 
the Communist line changed. Though the best weapon of the 
workers was not arbitration but the unrestricted right to strike, 

1,6 List compiled from: C.V.D., vol. 121, 5.9.1929, p. 610; ibid., 6.9.1929, 
p. 697; Age, 19.9.1929, 23.9.1929; Labor Daily, 19.9.1929. 

07 Labor Daily , 19.9.1929. 

08 S.M.IL, 7.9.1929. 

09 Labor Call, 22.9.1929, 29.9.1929; Westralian Worker, 11.10.1929. 

100 Workers* Weekly , 9.8.1929. 

101 Ibid., (ed.), 13.9.1929. Cf. ibid., 30.9.1929. 
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compulsory arbitration was suddenly found to be not entirely 
obnoxious. It slowed down the full scale attack by the bosses 
on living standards, and this was why the capitalists wanted to 
remove it. The timber strike had demonstrated that the Court had 
“lost its power to hypnotize the working class and even to enforce 
its decisions”. It was therefore no longer dangerous to workers’ 
morale, nor did it prevent them from striking. 10 - In such a situa¬ 
tion workers should fight for the retention of the Court. After 
Bruce’s defeat, a headline exclaimed: “Election Result is Declara¬ 
tion of Resistance to Wage-Cutters.” 103 

The Communist Party had at first paid little attention to the 
election. They were more interested in the timber workers’ strike 
and in the danger of war between Russia and China over Man¬ 
churia. Later, as we have seen, they became involved in the 
arbitration arguments, but the Party did not run a candidate of 
its own, and advised its members to vote Labor, as the lesser 
evil. 104 

Ever since 1923 there had been a struggle for leadership with¬ 
in the Party. Now the “Left” wing appealed to the Communist 
International against the Party’s decision not to run candidates. 
The reply came too late to affect the 1929 elections, but, with 
the support of the Communist International the “Left” under 
Moxon and Sharkey gained a majority at the Party Congress at 
Christmas 1929 and ousted the “compromising” “opportunist” 
“Right-wing” leaders from the party. 10,1 

The Communists and Hughes 

These leaders, who had during the election campaign so 
“opportunistically” given support to Labor, did not give this 
support whole-heartedly, and had attacked Labor for a similar 
failure, namely, for the failure to oppose the Nationalist rebels. 
Hughes was their main target. They denounced the Labor Daily 

lw - Ibid., 20.9.1929, 27.9.1929. 

w Ibid., 18.10.1929. 

104 Its slogans were: a Federal 44-hour week; repeal of the “Slave Laws”, 
c.g.. Transport Workers’ Act; lilt the ban on working class literature; recog¬ 
nize Soviet Russia. Ibid., 20.9.1929. 

ior> ir or non-Comnmnist versions of this episode and its background, see: 
F. Borkenau, The Communist International, Chapter 20; L. Overacker, The 
Australian Party System, Chapter 6; E. M. Higgins, The Queensland Labour 
Governments, 1915-1929, M.A. thesis. University of Melbourne, 1954, pp. 
123-6. For Communist versions, consult: L. L. Sharkey, An Outline History 
of the Australian Communist Party, pp. 13-25; E. W. Campbell, History of 
the Australian Labour Movement, pp. 120-38. 
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and the Labor campaign directors (Theodore and MacPherson) 
for not running a Labor candidate against him. 106 

Hughes was in Communist eyes worse than Bruce. 107 The 
rebels were "dissatisfied with the share which British imperialism 
will concede to Australian capitalism as junior partner in the 
Empire concern, and they desire to remove Bruce who is not 
sufficiently jealous of "Australian interests”. 108 Hughes “would 
be the leader of Fascism here”. 100 Britain and the United States 
of America were moving towards an armed conflict and "the 
Fascist elements, now being organized by Hughes and his crowd, 
will force a crisis upon the basis of Australian autonomy, appeal 
to the workers with quack radical phrases about "Australia for the 
Australians', and set up a military dictatorship for the purpose of 
preserving neutrality and thus indirectly serving American 
interests”. 110 


106 Workers Weekly , 4.10.1929. 
loi Ibid., (ed.), 27.9.1929. 

108 ibid., (ed.), 13.9.1929. 


loo Ibid., (ed.), 27.9.1929. 
no Ibid., 4.10.1929. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE AMUSEMENT TAX AND 
THE FILM INDUSTRY 


The Film Industry in Australia 

By 1929 the film industry was well established in Australia. 
There was still a struggle between silent films and talkies, which 
was accompanied by a live public interest in the influence of films 
on the community and especially on children's morals and 
language. 

Of the Bruce-Page Government's many Royal Commissions 1 one 
was given the task of investigating the industry. The Commission 
reported that in 1928 there were about 1250 cinemas with an 
annual attendance of some 110 millions. More than 200,000 people 
were ‘connected" with the industry. Investments amounted to 
£25 millions and gross receipts were £5/2 millions yearly, of 
which about 14 per cent was remitted to the United States. - 

Among other things the Commission dealt with the American 
influence in the film industry. It appeared that while cinema 
owners were mainly Australians, the distribution of films was 
largely in the hands of American interests.' 1 

The work of the Commission—whose Chairman was Walter 

1 The Government was frequently criticized for wasting money and delay¬ 
ing oi even avoiding action by appointing Royal Commissions on controversial 
issues, and then neglecting their recommendations, or even the whole issue 
altogether. On the average three and a half Royal Commissions were appointed 
each year. Between 30lli June 1923 and 30th June 1929, the Bruce-Page 
Government appointed twenty-one Royal Commissions at a total cost of 
£96,475. C.P.D., vol. 121, 4.9.1929, p. 525. 

- Report of the Royal Commission on the Moving Picture Industry in 
Australia, Canberra, 1928, pp. 9-10, 22. 

:i The Commission found that “not one theatre is owned or controlled by 
Foreign interests”. (Ibid., p. 10.) There was no United States combine with 
a stranglehold over the industry. (Ibid., p. 9.) But the majority of distributors 
were controlled by two companies whose capital was almost entirely 
American. (Ibid., pp. 9, 11, 21.) Cf. National Speakers’ Notes No. 2, 26th 
September 1929, p. 6, in “National Association of New South Wales Federal 
Elections, 1929: Pamphlets etc.” (Collection at National Library Annexe, 
Canberra.) 
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Marks 1 —had been praised on all sides, and in the 1928 elections 
was highlighted by Nationalist speakers as one of the achievements 
of the Government. 5 

The film industry was highly monopolized and effectively com 
trolled by two companies. It had interlocking directorates with 
theatres, newspapers, broadcasting and other industries. 6 Mr 
Stuart Frank Doyle, managing director of Union Theatres, was 
generally considered to be the main spokesman of the industry. 7 
The monopolization made it easy for the industry to spring to 
rapid action or again to withdraw suddenly. However, State 
lines cut across the centralizing tendencies and weakened attempts 
to establish a solid united front, easily controllable from the centre. 

Amusement Tax Proposals 

In his Budget Speech of 22nd August 1929, the Treasurer, Dr 
Earle Page, announced a new tax on all entertainments. He 
presented it as a tax on a “national luxury which would make a 
special contribution to the national revenue in the present circum¬ 
stances”. 8 The tax was to be 5 per cent on the gross receipts of all 
theatres and entertainment and an additional duty of one penny 
farthing per foot on all except British films, that is, on about 90 
per cent of the films imported. 6 The Budget proposals aroused 
an immediate and vigorous opposition by the film industry. 

4 The Commission sat from June 1927 to February 1928. The Chairman 
was W. M. Marks, M.P., and the other members were: Senator W. L. 
Duncan; Senator J. Grant; Senator H. Hays; F. M. Fordo, M.P.; II. Gregory, 
M.P.; L. W. Nott, M.P. 

r> Facts about the Bruce-Page Government. (Nationalist Speakers* Notes, 
authorized by N. R. Howse), 1928, pp. 123-5. 

6 According to the Pan-Pacific Worker , the film industry was by 1929 con¬ 
trolled by two combines: The General Film Company of Australasia and 
Iloyts Theatres Limited. Interlocking directorships formed links with the 
stage through J. C. Williamson Limited, links with the Melbourne Herald 
and Weekly Times Limited , with the retail trade, with manufacturing, pub¬ 
lishing, transport and the coal industry. The two combines themselves, 
though ostensible rivals, were connected by two directors—Mr Theodore 
Fink and Mr F. J. Smith. (The Pan-Pacific Worker , 1.6.1929, pp. 28-9.) 
Interlocking directorates may be an effective means of control, since share¬ 
holders are not very influential in the modern corporation. 

7 He had started his career as a law clerk and touring showman and 
worked for J. C. Williamson before going to Union Theatres. In conjunction 
with Fuller Theatres and the musical warehouse of Albert and Sons, Doyle 
formed a broadcasting company and obtained a licence. See “The Man of the 
Moment: Stuart Frank Doyle**, Sydney Opinion , 1.10.1929, pp. 3-4. 

8 Dr Page, C.P.D., vol. 121, 22.8.1929, p. 239. 

0 Ibid, and cf. Everyone's, 28.8.1929, p. 6. 



THE RIVALS 


The Lady-in-tears: “Dear man, do let me tear up that stupid paper. 
It’s really not half so important is I am.” 

(Meantime the old gentleman in the background groans because 
nobody is giving him any attention at all.) 


— Bulletin , 25th September 1929 
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On 16th September 1929, Mr Bruce gave additional details. lie 
tried to give the impression that these had been the actual 
proposals from the start, but there seems little doubt that the 
Government had had second thoughts and had made concessions 
to the “small man”. 10 The most important modification was that 
theatres taking less than £100 per week were to be exempted 
from the 5 per cent gross tax, while the tax on imported non- 
British films was increased. 11 Later Dr Page made yet further 
concessions. 12 

Thus the Government’s proposed all round tax was changed 
to a progressive tax, plus increased discrimination against 
American interests. This switch of policy effectively split the 
industry’s opposition. 

In the arguments about the tax, two main issues arose: the 
form of the tax—i.e., was a tax on gross receipts defensible?—and 
the taxing of entertainment as a “luxury”. The picture interests 
were provoked by the latter, though they also objected to the form 
of the tax. 13 But there were many, amongst them the Age, 14 the 
Bulletin, 15 the President of the New South Wales Chamber of 
Manufactures, 10 and Mr Scullin, 17 who protested against the 
form of the tax, though they had no particular sympathy for the 
industry. 

The Government defended the principle of taxing gross receipts 
by the irrelevant argument that other countries were using it as 

10 Rumours about “modifications’’ and possible concessions started a week 
after Dr Page’s Budget Speech. S.M.H. , 30.8.1929. 

11 A 12& per cent tax was to be imposed on remittances for films to all 
foreign countries, except Great Britain. Ibid ., 17.9.1929. 

12 Dr Page promised a sliding scale, as far as the 5 per cent tax was 
concerned, for theatres taking between £100 and £200 a week. ( Everyone s , 

25.9.1929. ) This was not mentioned in his speech at Tarec. File No. 580-9, 
Papers of Ulrich Ellis , Office of Rural Research, Canberra. 

13 Tlius, Sir Victor Wilson, president of the Motion Picture Distributors’ 
Association denounced the tax on gross turnover as “unquestionably offensive 
to all sections of the community” and as “economically unsound”. S.M./I., 

19.9.1929. 

14 It declared that any tax on gross receipts was “utterly indefensible” 
since high gross receipts might co-exist with net losses, and there would then 
be a tax on a loss. Age, (sub-ed.), 29.8.1929. 

lr> Thc paper was strongly in favour of taxing films, but admitted the 
industry had a case about the form of the tax. Bulletin, 9.10.1929. 

10 In a personal statement, the president (Mr Servicr) feared the principle 
might spread to other industries. Labor Daily , 30.8.1929. 

17 Daily Telegraph Pictorial, 18.9.1929. Cf. Hughes, West Australian, 

18 . 9 . 1929 . 
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well, 18 and by tbe claim that it made it “difficult for highly prov¬ 
able enterprises to pass it all on to the public ”. 19 

Nobody enlarged on this curious contention, and it is hard to 
see any justification for it. Mr Mann was right in pointing out that 
regardless of the form, the tax would be passed on to the public. 20 

The Attack on the Industry 

Most of the rather flamboyant argument on both sides was 
concerned with whether entertainment ought to be additionally 
taxed. The Government side said that since new revenue was 
needed, it was surely better to tax luxuries rather than fail to 
balance the Budget, reduce pensions or cut State grants. 21 Were 
the “helpless pensioners” or those “who can afford amusements” 
to “bear the burden of the temporary depression”, asked the 
Country Party weekly bulletin. 22 Mr Abbott declared that the 
only alternative was decreased Government expenditure and 
increased unemployment. 23 In any case, amusements should be 
taxed rather than enterprises, which were more productive. 21 

Industries which feared that if amusements were relieved they 
might have to bear the burden, or part of it, did not fail to repre¬ 
sent their own interests as the “true interest of Australia”, and 
those of the picture-shows as “sectional”. Thus the graziers claimed 
that they were unable to bear any additional tax, as they were 
with falling wool prices already faced with ruin. When the 
graziers, and thus the whole country were heading for a slump, 
to see “picture interests fighting the National and (Country Parties 
over a twopenny ha’penny tax is a spectacle that might make angels 
weep”. In any case, lean times in the country would mean fewer 
visits to the places of amusement for city people. 25 

18 Australian Country Party: Points from the Rural Record of the Federal 
Composite Government, 1922-1929, p. 85. 

1!) Bruce, S.M.II., 17.9.1929. This argument was repeated again and again 
in the election. Dr Page endorsed it, though on one occasion he merely claimed 
that a gross tax was justified because “it permits the industry to place the 
burden of the lax either on its own profits or on that [«>;] of the clientele 
which can best afford it. . West Australian , 23.9.1929. 

20 West Australian, 10.10.1929. 

21 Bruce, S.M.II. , 17.9.1929. 

22 Australian Country Party weekly bulletin, quoted by S.M.II., 3.9.1929. 

23 S.M.H., 3.9.1929. 

24 Latham, ibid., 24.8.1929. 

25 F. II. Tout (President of the Graziers’ Association of New South Wales), 
S.M.H., 14.9.1929, 17.9.1929. 
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Government defenders argued that the film industry was rich 
and, unlike other business enterprises, was fortunate in being 
paid in cash. Past reductions in tax had not led it to decrease 
prices. These were exorbitant, and yet the public kept going to 
the pictures and would no doubt continue to do so. Attendances 
were increasing in spite of rising admission charges. The industry 
was very profitable—otherwise how could it build luxurious pic¬ 
ture palaces all over the country? Their profits could well bear 
the burden of the additional tax, they were paying dividends of 
8 to 10 per cent on watered capital. 20 The oil industry which 
raised a similar outcry against increased tax in 1926 had borne 
the imposition easily and prospered.- 7 The film interests were 
trying to create a panic. When their shares fell one day, they 
quoted it as effect of the tax proposals and as permanent. 28 “But 
unfortunately for this propaganda, the shares rose to their normal 
level almost immediately”- J 

Dr Page stated that while the industry claimed to be concerned 
with the small man, it was in fact a monopoly, squeezing out the 
small exhibitor. He quoted similar prophecies of ruin made in 
1916, when the first amusement tax was introduced. He said that 
the industry had caused unemployment by the use of “canned” 
music and of Wurlitzers. 30 

Most interesting of all were the arguments linked with Aus¬ 
tralian nationalism (or etlinocentrism) and anti-Americanism, 
arguments bearing a strong resemblance to those used against 
“comics” and television in more recent times. 

The film industry was depicted as a grasping Hollywood octo¬ 
pus, draining good money from Australia. They objected to the 
tax but did not “protest against the 65 per cent paid to the 
United States combine” 31 In any case—films were bad and were 

20 A.C.P., Points , etc., p. 82; S.M.II. , 13.9.1929; A.C.P., Points, etc., pp. 
78-9, 86; Dr Page, Sunday News , 22.9.1929. 

27 Victory , 7.10.1929, p. 1, draws this parallel and claims that within 
twelve months of the tax imposition the oil firms were able to lower the 
price by 2d. a gallon, and that American concerns had since started in 
Australia and were doing well. The tax did not ruin them and would not 
ruin the film industry cither. 

28 Everyone s, 28.8.1929. 

2 » S.M.II ., 3.9.1929. 

30 Dr Pages strongest attack on the industry was made in a speech at 
Taree, 21.9.1929. Sunday News , 22.9.1929; Australian National Review , 
25.9.1929, pp. 9-10. Full account in File No. 580-9, Papers of Ulrich Ellis , 
Office of Rural Research, Canberra. 

31 “Exploitation by Hollywood”, S.M.H., 3.9.1929. 
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corrupting the youth of the country. This type of argument was 
very prominent, and at times American films were accused of an 
insidious attack on “White Australia”. Thus Senator J. F. Guthrie 
(Vic.), wrote of: 

foreign films, foreign “talkies” teaching our children to mutilate 
in every way the English language, canned foreign music, imported 
nigger singers ... Australians should refuse to be stampeded by those 
who prefer foreigners, foreign productions and niggers to white 
Australians. 32 

It was but a short step from this vicious parochial emotionalism 
to open anti-Semitism. The Bulletin represented the film industry 
as a big-nosed “Cohenstein”. 33 

The Industry as a Pressure Group 

The campaign against the tax started immediately after the 
Budget Speech. Everyone s claimed that it was within forty-eight 
hours after the; speech 3 * This would put the beginning of the 
campaign as 24th August 1929. As will be shown, the campaign 
was dropped on 2nd October 1929. It thus lasted for just over five 
weeks. 

A special interest group—the “Amusement Protection Association 
of Australia”—was formed. Mr Doyle of Union Theatres was its 
president and Mr Ken Hall, also of Union Theatres, was the 
campaign director, at least for New South Wales. The various 
State organizations were apparently not formally co-ordinated, 
though the type of propaganda they used suggests central direc¬ 
tion. It seems clear that the moving spirit behind the “Amusement 
Protection Association” was Mr Doyle and Union Theatres Ltd. 
Under that name, the Association existed only in New South 
Wales. In Victoria , the campaign operated directly through Union 
Theatres Ltd. In Queensland a new body—the Queensland 
Amusement Protection Association—was formed, but not till 17th 
September 1929. In Tasmania a campaign was to be conducted 
through the Tasmanian Exhibitors’ Association—this announce¬ 
ment again was made on 17th September. In Western Australia 
there appears to have been little or no formal organization, 
though a campaign was started on 10th September. In South 
Australia there was personal pressure on members of Parliament, 
but New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland were the three 

32 Letter in Age, 18.9.1929. 34 Everyone s, 28.8.1929, p. 6. 

33 Bulletin (cartoon), 4.9.1929, p. 9. 
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States in which the industry was most strongly organized and 
audiences were largest. 35 

The general arguments of the industry against the tax were 
the obvious ones. The tax would deprive workers and children 
of their entertainment and relaxation. Why should the film industry 
bear an “unjust” share of the depression—why pick on us? 3B Mr 
Doyle described the tax as “nothing short of compulsory confisca¬ 
tion”. 37 Sir Victor Wilson, a former Minister and prominent 
Nationalist, who had become President of the Motion Picture 
Distributors’ Association of Australia, was reluctantly forced into 
the fight. He declared the new tax to be “worse than the Lang 
grab”. 38 It was “something that I never expected any Nationalist 
Government to introduce”. 39 

But the industry was not content with general arguments of this 
type. Its propaganda aimed fundamentally at creating fear of 
unemployment and loss of dividends; at trying to convince both 
the film-going and the general public of the iniquity of the tax; 
and at creating direct pressure on candidates. Newspapers were 
deluged with statements depicting the industry as ruined, the 
public deprived of entertainment and employees and their families 
deprived of livelihood. 

The industry attempted to create a “united front” of exhibitors, 
distributors, investors, and employees. Employees were drawn 
into the fight from the very beginning. Thus the first delegation to 
Canberra, at the end of August, included both exhibitors and union 
representatives. 40 The trade paper. Everyone s, claimed that staff 
reductions of 25 per cent would be unavoidable—5000 to 6000 men 
might have to be dismissed. 41 Mr Doyle went further, and notified 

35 Figures showing the proportion contributed by each State to the earning 
capacity of a successful film (New South Wales 39 per cent; Victoria 22 
per cent; Queensland 18 per cent; Western Australia 9 per cent; South Aus¬ 
tralia 8 per cent and Tasmania 4 per cent) are available for 1939. (The Film 
Weekly Motion Picture Directory 1938-9 , p. 6.) The earlier edition of this 
directory is not available but there is no reason to assume that the proportions 
were very different in 1929. 

30 Everyone's, 11.9.1929. 

3 7S.M.H., 26.8.1949; Everyone s , 28.8.1929. 

38 Everyone*s, 28.8.1929, p. 7. Sir Victor Wilson had been Minister for 
Markets and Migration in the first Bruce-Page Government until defeated 
in the 1925 election, lie was on good terms with the Government and his 
name was mentioned as a possible official Nationalist candidate (against 
Hughes) for North Sydney. S.MJL, 26.8.1929. 

33 Labor Daily , 26.8.1929. Cf. also S.M.I/., 19.9.1929. 

40 Everyone*s, 28.8.1929, p. 7. 

41 Ibid. 
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1000 employees that if the tax became law, they would be 
sacked. 4 - The Theatrical and Amusement Employees’ Association 
interviewed Mr Bruce and claimed that forty other industries 
would be affected. 43 The Actors’ Federation of Australia 
denounced the tax as “non-Australian” and its secretary declared 
that it meant “the death knell of vaudeville”. 44 Unions in allied 
industries, such as the Master Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Association, the Master Photo-Engravers’ Association and com¬ 
mercial artists who worked for the picture theatres and their 
advertising, were drawn into the campaign. 45 

Investors were the next group to be spurred to action. Union 
Theatres sent out circulars to all of its 5000 shareholders suggest¬ 
ing they telegraph in protest to their representatives in Parliament. 
A sample lettergram wording and postage were enclosed. 40 The 
circulars contained also a threat—if the tax was passed, there 
would be “little or no dividends”. 47 A Sydney amusement company 
suddenly halved its interim half-yearly dividend and ascribed this 
to the threatened levy. 48 

Picture-goers and the general public were rallied with no less 
vehemence and inventiveness. A petition aiming at one million 
signatures of patrons, to be presented to the Government jointly 
by employers and employees, was prepared. 40 The petition was 
passed along the rows of theatres so as to get the maximum number 
of signatures (Melbourne), books for signatures were placed in 
the foyer (Sydney), and theatrical staffs collected signatures at 
football matches, trotting meetings, dance halls and cricket 
matches (Perth). 50 It is impossible to say how many signed; the 
figures released are suspect. 51 

42 Age, 11.9.1929. 44 Everyone's, 28.8.1929, p. 7. 

4 3 S.A/.//., 5.9.1929. 43 S.M.1L, 26.8.1929. 

40 The circular stated: “The following wording is a sample lettergram to be 
sent to your local member at Canberra. Kindly alter this in accordance 
with your own feelings in this matter. Enclosed is the necessary postage: 
‘Wish emphatically to protest proposed levy on amusements. I have invested 
in good faith and expect Parliamentary protection/ ” Everyone's, 28.8.1929; 
S.A/.//., 29.8.1929. 

« Labor Daily, 26.8.1929. 

48 Advertiser, 24.8.1929. 

49 S.A/.//., 5.9.1929. A copy of the petition is in the Hughes Papers, file 7A; 
10, National Library Annexe, Canberra. 

50 Age, 4.9.1929; West Australian, 11.9.1929. 

51 On 9th September, 200,000 signatures were claimed, a day later this 
had risen to 350,000. S.A/.//., 10.9.1929; Age, 11.9.1929. 
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Managers addressed audiences of Melbourne picture theatres. 52 
A talkie protesting against the levy was screened widely. 53 

After the Government’s defeat in the House the campaign was 
stepped up. The Amusement Protection Association declared that 
it was politically neutral, but would ask all candidates where they 



ALL QUIET ON THE BERRA FRONT 

Coiienstein (of the motion-picture “industry”): “Jff only dc little 
beggar could bring him down!” 

—Bulletin, 4lli September 1929 


stood on the tax, and would inform picture patrons of the results. 
One thousand five hundred theatres were to be used. The state¬ 
ment continued: 

The industry is among the most highly organized in Australia. It 
will not hesitate to throw its weight into the fight unless it can receive 
satisfactory assurances that its business will be carried on without 
undue interference and restriction. 

If no such promise could be obtained, 200 organizers were ready; 
6000 slides would be used; 150 talking pictures made, every large 
hoarding under their control utilized, and 600 country theatres 
and halls would be provided for the free use of candidates opposed 
to the tax. Meetings there would include music and pictures to 

52 Age, 31.8.1929. 58 S.Af.H., 10.9.1929. 
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entertain the electors. 54 In Melbourne posters and dodgers were 
ready, 53 and in Tasmania leaflets were widely distributed. 50 While 
the campaign in South Australia seems to have been weak, a Labor 
Senator admitted that picture interests had helped the Australian 
Labor Party through displays on hoardings. 57 

Newspapers in some districts, e.g., the Riverina, were flooded 
for weeks with batches of propaganda, “some of it under the 
name of well-known financial critics”. 58 

Telegrams of protest were sent to almost every member of 
Parliament, 50 and the Sydney Morning Herald complained about 
the deluge of letters of protest. 60 Mr Parsons (Angas, S.A.), was 
presented with an “ultimatum”, and a campaign against him was 
started. 01 A campaign was also launched against Mr Thompson 
(Country Party, New England). 02 

It is impossible to gauge the effectiveness of the film industry’s 

M Labor Daily , 16.9.1929; S.M.It. y 16.9.1929. The claim that 1500 
“theatres” were to bo used, again makes one suspicious, for the Royal Com¬ 
mission had given the total number of Australian cinemas as about 1250 
in 1928. 

r,r ’ One hundred and fifty 21-foot posters and 100,000 3-fool billposts were 
to be used. Their text: “Federal Elections: Electors, your amusements are in 
danger! Vote for the candidate who undertakes to keep the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s hands off the motion picture and amusement industry by levy, class 
tax or undue restriction. Write to each of your candidates and ask him what 
he is going to do about it.” Age , 17.9.1929. 

r>6 \f r p. ]3. Mason, President of the Tasmanian Exhibitors’ Association 
claimed that they had used 28 giant hoardings, 100 smaller ones, and dis¬ 
tributed 28,000 leaflets. Mercury, 18.9.1929. 

57 Senator floarc, C.P.D., vol. 122, 29.11.1929, p. 478. lie added, however, 
that Labor had to pay for the hire of picture-show halls for meetings. The 
position in South Australia is obscure. On the one hand, the Advertiser had 
no reports of any local body or of propaganda; on the other, there, was the 
attempt to put pressure on Mr Parsons and Senator McLachlan by means of 
telegrams (see Note 61 below) signed “Jcpson, Secretary, United Amuse¬ 
ment Interests”. 

• r »s S.M.IL, 16.9.1929. 00 S.M.H., 26.8.1929. 

™ Bruce, C.P.D., vol. 121, 28.8.1929, p. 328. 

61 Parsons, C.P.D, vol. 121, 4.9.1929, p. 567; Bulletin , 18.9.1929. Identical 
telegrams demanding their return to Adelaide were sent to Mr Parsons and 
Senator McLachlan. Cf. C.P.D., cited above with Everyone s , 4.9.1929. 

62 lie made a strong attack on American movie interests and demanded 
the right to speak in reply, if free halls were made available to anti-tax 
candidates. Doyle accused him of “insulting a quarter of a million electors”. 
In Tainworth showmen were deluged with shoals of material, e.g., “Vote for 
the member who undertakes to keep the Government’s hands off your amuse¬ 
ments. Don’t vote for Mr Thompson, because he advocates a tax; don’t 
follow blindly any party’s candidate; and ask for an assurance from each 
candidate.” S.M.H., 11.9.1929, 12.9.1929, 13.9.1929, 16.9.1929, 20.9.1929. 
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campaign. Propaganda was often shown during the actual screen¬ 
ing time, thus ensuring a “captive audience”. 011 It was claimed that 
in Melbourne some members of the audience had protested—they 
had come for entertainment, not propaganda, and films had to be 
withdrawn. 01 Dr Page stated that in the countryside slides had 
been thrown into the dustbin. 05 And Mr Thompson claimed 
that in New England showmen would not carry out the propa¬ 
ganda instructions from Sydney. 00 On the other hand, even if 
the figures claimed are not reliable, a great number of people 
must have signed the petition. But from this little can be inferred 
about their action, i.c., how they would vote. It is certain however 
that the public, whether favouring the film industry's campaign 
or not, was interested in the issue. Some candidates found it very 
difficult to get audiences unless they concentrated on the tax, 
rather than on the arbitration issue. 07 

Matters are complicated by the vague nature of the newspaper 
reports—it is often not clear whether the propaganda was actually 
issued or only planned. 

The reactions of the Government, however, can be recorded. 
Mr Bruce at once denounced the telegrams sent to members as 
an “insult”. 08 lie declared that the methods used were “entirely 
foreign to every British instinct”, 00 and that they were “reminis¬ 
cent of what would have been done in a low-class American 
State”. 70 Dr Page and the Country Party reacted similarly. 71 

Remarks such as these made the blood of picture men, or more 
precisely, of those claiming to speak for them, boil. Everyone's 
in an editorial, “The Political Insult”, declared: 

For the first time in its history, the industry is united to fight. 
Diplomacy has betrayed it; its (lesire for peace has been miscon¬ 
strued as weakness. Politicians have dragged it into politics, looted 
it and misled it; it has been deluded into silent submission, whereas it 
should have been permitted to step boldly into the open and hit hard 
as it is doing now. 

03 Bulletin, 18.9.1929. Ibid, 2.10.1929. 

65 S.M.H., 10.10.1929. But the A.C.P. indirectly admitted that the cam¬ 
paign might be effective in swinging votes. A.C.P., Points from the Rural 
Record , p. 84. 

««Sun, 18.9.1929. 

67 Sec letter from Ulrich Ellis to Dr Page, 3.10.1929. File No. 580-6, 
Papers of Ulrich Ellis , Office of Rural Research, Canberra. 

°8 Bruce, C.P.D., vol. 121, 28.8.1929, p. 328. 

6Q West Australian, 23.9.1929. 70 S.M.II. and Labor Daily, 3.9.1929. 

71 Labor Daily, 28.8.1929; S.M.II., 3.9.1929; Sunday News , 22.9.1929. 
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So far, we do not know who are our friends; but our enemies have 
revealed themselves, by their actions and their words—words which 
yesterday created a deliberate gulf between the industry and the 
Government. 

Because little investors and showmen struggling for a living, 
because thousands of employees threatened with dismissal wrote or 
telegraphed to their Federal members in protest of the proposed 
impost, Prime Minister Bruce remarked: “I very much regret that 
tactics of this sort should have been adopted in this country. I am 
quite certain that members of Parliament will resent the insult that 
has been put upon them.” 

Thousands ask for the right to live, and a coterie of politicians 
call their petitions an insult. Had Bruce known what the psycho¬ 
logical effect of his statement would be, he hardly would have made 
it. In this industry are thinking men, with sound judgment. They 
have acted as a brake; they have impressed on all: “This is not a 
fight to wreck a Government; it is a fight to defeat an unjust tax. . . .” 

Then they read Bruce’s talk of insults. Their reaction was obvious; 
their sympathies have been alienated absolutely. 72 

The Australian Labor Party and the Tax 

The Labor Party supported the campaign against the tax. Gov¬ 
ernment supporters were not slow in pointing out that the movie 
interests were powerful and monopolistic. “What [was] Mr Scullin 
doing in the company of foreign monopolists, attacking a Govern¬ 
ment which was looking after the small man?” asked the General 
Secretary of the Country Party, Colonel Munro. 73 The Bulletin 
added that the Australian Labor Party’s attitude was “a saddening 
departure from The cultivation of an Australian sentiment’ for 
which Labour stood in the past and professes to stand still. It is 
enough to make dead-and-gone Labour men turn in their 
graves.” 74 

Mr Scullin in his policy speech declared the tax was “wrong in 
principle”. 75 Mr Theodore definitely promised its abolition 70 and 

72 Everyone's, (ed.), 28.8.1929. Cf. Mr Doyle, S.M.II., 4.9.1929. He spoke 
of the “penalty” Bruce was “imposing on an industry which dared to protest” 
and of a “genuine Australian outcry” against the tax. S.M.II., 17.9.1929; 
Labor Daily, 28.8.1929. 

73 20.9.1929. Cf. Page, S.M.II., 10.10.1929. 

7 * “The Surrender to Hollywood”, Bulletin, 9.10.1929. 

75 Daily Telegraph Pictorial, 18.9.1929. 

76 “Labor will abolish the amusement tax, which I can only describe as a 
paltry and inglorious attempt to extract money from the children’s entertain¬ 
ment.” West Australian, 24.9.1929. Mr Bruce replied: “Mr Theodore can take 
that tax off if he likes, but I am hanged if I will. I will not be used as a tool 
by these great American interests.” West Australian, 25.9.1929. 
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mentioned the “tax proposals” as one of the three major issues in 
the campaign. 77 There is thus ample basis for the view that the 
propaganda of the industry was “a strong bid for a Scullin- 
Theodore Labor victory, in the hope of avoiding the proposed 
5 per cent tax on gross receipts”. 78 After the Labor victory, 
Mr Theodore in his Budget Speech announced the withdrawal of 
the proposed 5 per cent levy. 79 

The Labor Daily took a rather interesting line in justification 
of its policy on that issue. It declared that the hostility of big 
business interests to Dr Pages Budget showed that capitalist 
politicians were ignorant of the real or long range interests of their 
masters. The taxes were “worse than anything ever done against 
them by a Labor Government”. Capitalists should wake up, realize 
the need for socialization and stop putting into power “ignorant 
politicians who in their mental darkness are actually striving to 
destroy men in the class of their political creators”. 80 

The paper made an open bid for the votes of picturegoers. “In 
this crisis, of course, the workers’ votes may be regarded as quite 
safe. It is the ‘other fellow’ about whom Labor must concern itself 
now. There is a fruitful field in which to operate . . . The million 
signatories of the picture men’s petitions of protest against the 
amusement tax . . . will afford a spacious domain in which Labor 
may garner a magnificent harvest” If they were consistent, they 
were “morally bound to throw in their lot with the only Party that 
will prevent this audacious raid being accomplished—Labor”. 81 

The Campaign Collapses 

A fortnight before the election all Sydney film propaganda was 
suddenly withdrawn. 82 This was obviously and suspiciously a 
centrally directed move, but Everyone's made the best of it: 

The campaign closed with the frenzied denunciations of the 

industry by the Nationalist Party; but the industry had slid quietly 

77 The others were arbitration and legal discrimination. Labor Daily , 
14.9.1929. Abolition of the tax was also widely featured on Labor posters. 
Mr Latham however declared the tax was not an election issue, only arbitra¬ 
tion was. West Australian , 30.9.1929. 

78 Australian National Review , 25.9.1929, p. 9. 

79 C.P.D., vol. 122, 21.11.1929, pp. 116-17. 

89 Labor Daily , (ed.), 28.8.1929. 

81 Ibid., (ed.j, 16.9.1929, emphasis supplied. 

82 A small paragraph stated that Mr Ken Hall, director of the Sydney 
publicity campaign had announced this and that the announcement was made 
on behalf of Union Theatres and the Amusement Protection Association. 
S.M.H., 2.10.1929. 
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out of the picture two weeks before, after delivering its protest 
against the amusement tax, and the political diatribes were wasted. 
It was well-staged. Suddenly film men ceased to reply to the foolish 
charges made against them; they refused to be drawn; they took the 
stand that the election was being conducted purely on the Common¬ 
wealth arbitration issue** 

Previously, of course, the film industry had done everything 
possible to make the tax a major election issue, 81 and it made 
even Bruce recognize its importance in the elections, though he 
had first proclaimed arbitration the sole issue. 85 

What were the reasons for the sudden collapse of the campaign? 
Perhaps the industry feared a future move against afternoon 
picture shows and, not being certain of a Labor victory, felt it 
had exposed itself and began to look for allies among the National¬ 
ists. 80 Another important reason was no doubt the Governments 
tactics. The Government did make important concessions, and 
Evert/one's admitted that the promised exemptions from the 5 per 
cent gross levy for theatres taking less than £100 a week would 
affect 65 per cent of Australian exhibitors. Everyone's stated, quite 
correctly, that it was a move to “split the solid fighting front the 
industry now presents .. .”, 87 and though Doyle called it a “clumsy 
attempt” to set the small against the large man, 88 it was, in fact, 
effective. The later promise of a sliding scale must have split the 
industry even further. 

The campaign began to crumble first in Queensland and then the 
collapse spread to Victoria. The Queensland Exhibitors’ Associa¬ 
tion had actually suggested the £100 a week exemption. 89 A 
“Queensland Amusement Protection Association”, including repre¬ 
sentatives of Union Theatres, and committed to Doyle’s policy 
was formed on 17th September, but three days later Queensland 

Everyone's , 16.10.1929. Emphasis supplied. 

84 For example, by demanding guarantees from candidates. Already when 
the Government was defeated in the House, Everyone's used the headline 
“Marks beats Tax” and only the sub-heading showed that what he had beaten 
was the arbitration proposals. The same page stated that the tax would be an 
election issue. Everyone's , 11.9.1929. 

85 Sun, 22.9.1929. The Prime Minister’s recognition of the factor may have 
been influenced by the fact that he was on that occasion speaking in Mr 
Marks’s electorate. Labor too constantly emphasized that arbitration alone 
would not be decisive and stressed tin; financial, including the film issue. 
E.g., Labor Call , 26.9.1929. 

89 Bulletin , 9.10.1929. 88 S.M.H., 17.9.1929. 

87 Everyone's , (ed.), 18.9.1929. 89 Everyone's, 28.8.1929. 
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exhibitors dissociated themselves from it and issued a statement 
indirectly censuring Doyle, which was widely quoted by National¬ 
ist speakers during the campaign. 00 From an article by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Queensland Exhibitors it seems clear that they thought 
Doyle’s tactics too radical. 01 

A week later, on 26th September 1929, there was a split in 
Victoria, where the exhibitors also dissociated themselves from 
Doyles policy. 92 

Thus the small man who would be affected by the exemption 
and who opposed the high pressure tactics broke the industry’s 
“united front”—particularly if he was outside New South Wales 
and thus outside the grip of the central Sydney control. 

Candidates and Films 

It is not clear whether any candidates used the free halls offered, 
or made pledges about the tax. 93 In South Australia, Labor had to 
pay for the hire of halls 04 

There is no evidence of film interests directly contributing to 
Labor Party election funds. 05 Nor can one say just how the cam- 

00 The Queensland Motion Picture Exhibitors* Association claiming to 
represent independent suburban and small country exhibitors stated that the 
tax was not the primary cause of the dissolution and expressed their apprecia¬ 
tion of “the consideration given by the Federal Government to the small 
exhibiting interests . . .” The issue was to be left to the electors without 
pressure from the Association. Brisbane Cornier , 18.9.1929, 21.9.1929; 
Everyone's , 25.9.1929. 

91 R. F. Stephens, Everyone's , 30.10.1929. He said that by the “sudden 
disappearance of that [i.c., Doyle’s] line of action it looked as if the sponsors 
themselves got alarmed at their own creation”. 

92 The President of the Victorian Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association 
(Mr Robert McLeish), who had been a member of the first deputations to 
Canberra, dissociated his organization from the propaganda of Union 
Theatres, though this firm was a member of his Association. lie described it 
as too “flamboyant” and said his Association had withdrawn all slides and 
would in future content itself with making direct representation to the 
Ministry. S.M.H. and West Australian , 27.9.1929. 

93 Possibly they were aware of Section 156 of the Electoral Act according 
to which an offer of free halls in return for support might have been con¬ 
sidered as bribery, subject to a penalty of £200. S.M.J/., 18.9.1929. 

94 Senator Hoare, C.P.D., vol. 122, 29.11.1929, p. 478. 

95 It was claimed that Labor’s fighting fund went up just when the movie 
campaign stopped and that Australian Labor Party advertisements then 
began to carry the slogan “No Tax on Amusements”. This was seen as evidence 
of a deal with the Australian Labor Party, i.e., to work through it rather 
than directly, and to divert money to it. ( Bulletin , 9.10.1929, 16.10.1929.) 
This is unconvincing as the Australian Labor Party opposed the tax from the 
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paign was financed and by whom, though there was a vague 
admission that "American interests” would largely finance it. 90 

What of Walter Marks? He was generally accused of being "a 
tool” of the picture combine. 07 In his campaign, however, he did 
not stress the tax very much, though he did at times denounce 
it as "Soviet tactics”. 08 Nationalist canvassers claimed he held 
"thousands of movie shares” but he denied having any money in 
films at all. 09 He said that his opposition to the tax was independent 
of that of the film interests, 100 and he attempted to turn the tables 
on his endorsed Nationalist opponent, Mr Manning. 101 

start. A Labor Senator admitted that the film interests spent money on behalf 
of Labor candidates, but then qualified this by saying that he meant they 
displayed advertisements on hoardings. (See the exchange between Senators 
Reid and lloare, C.P.D. , vol. 122, 29.11.1929, p. 478.) A New South 
Wales Senator denied that Labor got any money in New South Wales. 
Senator Rac (C.P.D., vol. 122, 3.12.1929, p. 559), and the Nationalist 
campaign director, when summarizing the alleged financial role of the movie 
interests, did not refer to any direct contributions to Australian Labor Party 
funds. (Mr Parklhll, C.P.D., vol. 122, 4.12.1929, pp. 694-5.) 

96 Nationalists quoted the Melbourne correspondent of a Chicago film 
trade paper (Exhibitors Herald-World , 28.9.1929) as writing that the 
American film industry was “planning a comprehensive campaign . . . 
American interests propose spending a great deal of money towards the 
campaign . . .” Quoted by Mr Parkhill, C.P.D., vol. 122, 4.12.1929, p. 694; 
Australian National Review, 24.2.1930, p. 14. 

97 “Through his vanity and incredible stupidity, Walter Marks has been 
made a tool of the cinema interests, who want to bring down tin.* Government 
and protect their own pockets.” Bruce, Daily Telegraph Pictorial , 26.9.1929. 
Cf. Bruce, West Australian , 23.9.1929, 26.9.1929; Gullelt, ibid, 5.10.1929. 
The Sydney Morning Herald dubbed him “The Candidate for Hollywood” 
(S.A/.//., 2.10.1929). The Labor Daily, writing before the vital vote on 
Hughes's amendment, called him “Movie Marks”. Labor Daily , 10.9.1929. 

9S Labor Daily, 19.9.1929; in the final days Marks stressed arbitration as the 
sole issue but by then the industry's campaign on the tax had been cancelled. 
Ibid., 11.10.1929, 12.10.1929. 

99 Daily Telegraph Pictorial , 18.9.1929. Previously lie had volunteered 
information on his investments in coal-mines and said he could “only carry 
on” by means of the 8 per cent dividends lie received from them, his city 
properties investments returned only 4 per cent. Marks, C.P.D., vol. 120, 

15.2.1929, pp. 337, 340. 

100 S.M.II., 19.9.1929; Labor Daily, 26.9.1929. 

101 Manning was an employee of the* Western Electric Company. Marks 
claimed that Manning was already a lobbyist for American films and would 
continue to be so if elected. Western Electric was the main concern installing 
American talkies in Australia; how then could Bruce, as a backer of Manning, 
claim to be opposing American influence? Manning replied that nothing 
followed from his being an employee of Western Electric. Labor Daily, 

23.9.1929, 26.9.1929 (Marks); Age , 24.9.1929 (Manning). 
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There is no doubt whatever that the industry was told it ought 
to support Marks 102 and the film interests considered him as 
“their” representative. 103 The screen was used in his favour, his 
picture being shown in a trailer in all Sydney theatres and, with 
additional slides, in Wentworth. 104 It was also stated and never 
denied that all propaganda for Marks and Hughes was authorized 
by Mr Bernhard Burns, a member of the State Theatre’s publicity 
staff. 105 

Allegations of direct financial assistance by film interests to 
Marks were made, but never proved. The Nationalists issued a 
leaflet reproducing a cheque for £11, paid by Union Theatres 
for electric signs for Marks. Marks replied that Union Theatres 
had obtained the signs on his behalf, but as the maker required 
money immediately, Union Theatres paid for him, and he then 
reimbursed them. Libel writs totalling £20,000 were issued by 
Union Theatres against the Nationalist Campaign Director (Park- 
hill); the Secretary (Ilorsfield), Marks’s opponent (Manning), 
and newspapers, in connection with this charge. 100 They were 
withdrawn after the election and Parkhill claimed 107 that his 
and Horsfield’s expenses were paid by Union Theatres who had 
attempted—in vain—to intimidate them. 

Much more important and mysterious than the rather paltry 
dispute about £11 was Mr Bruces allegation that Marks was 

10 - Everyone's, (cd. “Hats off to Walter Marks”), 11.9.1929. The trade 
paper, Everyone s , excelled itself in flattering Mr Marks’s ego: “. . . His 
action yesterday lifted him boldly above party, and set him before Australia 
as one of the very, very few who will vote on a national issue not as a seat- 
hugger, but as one sincere enough to put the good of the people first ., . . 
The motion picture industry owes a duty to Walter Marks—to support him 
in his Wentworth candidature, to swing the screen’s power behind him as 
an individual, to influence every possible vote and see him back in Canberra.” 

103 Everyone’s highlighted his activity on the Film Commission, his know¬ 
ledge of the picture business, and featured a photograph of Marks using a 
movie camera. ( Everyone*s , 11.9.1929.) Marks was a very keen picture fan 
and obviously enjoyed his contacts with the film industry. See above, 
Chapter 2, especially text at Notes 99 and 108. 

304 Everyone’s, 18.9.1929. It is possible, but very unlikely, that Marks 
paid for this. He was shown “walking up and down with his hat on; and 
then walking up and down with his hat off”. Victory, 8.10.1929, p. 2. Cf. 
Bulletin , 18.9.1929. 

103 The statement was made by Colonel Munro of the Country Party. 
The Land, 4.10.1929. 

100 S.Af.H., 1.10.1929, 3.10.1929; Australian National Review, 30.10.1929, 

p. 6. 

I” Parkhill, C.P.D., vol. 122, 4.12.1929, pp. 694-5. 



Industrial Peace 

Authority by t. T. & SHAW. Tarries Hows. Irfaktt* 

—Brisbane Courier , 7th October 1929 

“financed from £20,000 subscribed by American film interests”. 108 
This £20,000 cropped up a lot in Nationalist propaganda. 100 

Age , 23.9.1929. 

100 The Nationalist election paper based its claim on an alleged statement 
by Marks: ‘T have had a communication that there is an offer of £20,000 
available for my support at the election, should I require it.” This would 
hardly be evidence of actual support, or of the source of that support. More¬ 
over, the paper Victory , 9.10.1929, p. 2, gave as its source the Sydney Sun , 
19.9.1929, but a check of the edition available in the Sydney Public Library 
failed to locate the quotation. But see next note. 
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Marks declared that he had had an offer but it had come from 
“certain Nationalists” and he had “not availed” himself of it. 110 

There is little material on the industry's assistance, if any, to 
other “rebels”. It seems that “most” North Sydney theatres carried 
propaganda for Hughes—but it is not clear whether this was 
free. 111 After the election Mr Parkhill produced in Parliament— 
and thus under privilege—what he claimed to be a certified account 
charging Union Theatres Limited £37 10s. for a Hughes broad¬ 
cast over 2GB on election eve. 112 In Victoria, Mr Maxwell was 
assisted with publicity by the State Theatre people. But they said 
that their support was unconditional, and he did not commit him¬ 
self about the tax. 113 

Apart from Marks, Mann 114 and Hughes, 115 who opposed the 
tax, none of the other rebels said anything about it, at any rate 
nothing that was reported in newspapers. 

Origin of the Proposals 

The really peculiar thing about the amusement tax did not 
emerge until the Scullin Labor Government had come to power. 
Senator A. J. McLachlan of South Australia (who had been an 
Honorary Minister in the last Bruce-Page Government) when 
attacking the new Scullin administration for kow-towing to 
American interests, revealed that the idea of the tax was copied 
from none other than J. T. Langs 1925 proposed film tax. He 
praised Lang for it, and claimed that he (McLachlan) had been 
responsible for suggesting the idea 110 to the Bruce-Page Cabinet. 

110 He denied that picture interests had given him £20,000 and continued: 
“I do know of certain Nationalists who told me I could have £20,000 if I 
wanted it, but I have not availed myself of the [offer].” Daily Telegraph 
Pictorial , 25.9.1929. 

in Everyone s , 18.9.1929. 413 Age, 4.10.1929. 

H2 C.F.D., vol. 122, 4.12.1929, p. 694. 114 West Australian , 10.10.1929. 

ns Ibid., 18.9.1929; Daily Guardian , 19.9.1929. 

il® Senator McLachlan: “Obviously Scullin Ministers arc not as good 
Australians as Mr Lang was when he was Premier of New South Wales. Mr 
Lang had no illusions concerning the people who are behind the American 
picture combine. In 1925 he introduced legislation which, unfortunately for 
the State of New South Wales, proved unconstitutional, designed to levy a 
tax upon the profits of the combine . . . 

“The proposal of the Bruce-Page Government followed the lines of the 
measure introduced in the New South Wales Parliament by Mr Lang ... I 
handled the material dealing with the subject, and was responsible for 
placing the proposal before the Bruce-Page Cabinet ... Mr Lang was 
game* enough to levy taxation, and we proposed to follow his lead; but the 
Scullin Government has neither the courage nor the inclination to tax the 
combine." C.P.D., vol. 122, 28.11.1929, pp. 382-3. 
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If this claim is correct, one can well understand why Mr Langs 
1925 tax proposals were not mentioned very much—though Sir 
Victor Wilson had alluded to them when saying that the Bruce- 
Page proposal was worse than “the Lang grab”. 117 

Neither side could mention the strange lineage of the tax pro¬ 
posals without embarrassment. Nationalists would have had to 
give credit to J. T. Lang, for them the devil incarnate. Labor, 
and especially Lang’s organ the Labor Daily , would have had to 
explain why they now opposed what Lang had proposed in New 
South Wales in 1925. Lang himself refrained from making that 
connection. 118 


117 See above text at Notes 38 and 39. 

n»In his article on the tax, Lang does not mention his own attempt of 
1925. Tlie article is in the main a summary of the C.P.D. of 10th September 
1929, and not a very accurate one at that. Lang claims that the campaign 
against the Government was organized by the Motion Picture Distributors' 
Association and that its President, Sir Victor Wilson, was “the general in 
charge . . .” (There is no contemporary evidence supporting this view.) 
Doyle and Union Theatres are not even mentioned. J. T. Lang, “Movie 
Moguls blew up Bruce”, Truth , 8.1.1956, p. 30. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE CAMPAIGN 

We have already dealt with the major issues of the election, 
with the main arguments that were advanced as well as with the 
distinctive personalities and groups which were involved in the 
contest. It only remains now to bring out the general framework 
of the campaign, that is the policies of the major parties, their 
method of appeal to voters and the attitude of the press. Some 
novel or special points may also be found worth noting, but with 
the major issues we shall now deal only briefly, so as not to emulate 
the tedious repetitiveness of the campaign itself. 

Policy Speeches 

Mr Bruce on 18th September declared that electors had to 
decide on only one issue, the industrial policy of the Government. 
The question was whether the two systems of industrial regula¬ 
tion should continue in conflict and overlapping, or whether a line 
of division should be drawn according to the constitutional powers 
of the authorities. 

Commonwealth industrial powers in most fields were inadequate 
and all attempts to enlarge them had failed. 

The Commonwealth award for the timber industry had been 
defied. Violence, intimidation and basher gangs had been used 
against law-abiding citizens and “contempt was heaped upon 
the Court by the burning in effigy of the judge who made the 
award”. The Government was convinced that the retention on 
the Statute Book of a law which could not be enforced would 
bring that law, and ultimately all law, into contempt. 

The Government’s mandate to take whatever steps were neces¬ 
sary to bring about prosperity and industrial peace had been 
frustrated by the Opposition and the rebels. The Government, 
far from challenging arbitration, was trying to strengthen it. It 
was not attacking wages, but wanted to protect and advance 
existing standards of living. The proposed policy would cut costs 
of production and hence cut prices. The Government wanted to 
bring about an increase of purchasing power rather than the 
illusory benefits of nominal wage increases. 

Extremists, welcoming confusion and class hatred, wished to 
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retain the present system, whereas the Government policy would 
bring employers and employees together in a spirit of good will. 
It would eliminate conflicting jurisdiction, establish peaceful co¬ 
operation and thus would benefit industry and the nation. 1 

On 23rd September, Or Page repeated these points, though 
with some change of emphasis. As Country Party Leader, he of 
course dwelt more on the falling prices for exports, and as 
Treasurer, he praised more the financial record of the Govern¬ 
ment. The countrymans anti-urban bias may possibly account 
for the fact that Dr Page, much more readily than the Prime 
Minister, tended to identify the Labor movement as a whole with 
the anti-arbitration utterances of its extremist section. 2 

Mr Scullin, on 19tli September, emphasized the prominent 
place of arbitration in the life of the nation and said that the 
Government had no mandate for its far-reaching proposals. He 
alleged that all the arguments the Government now used had 
been previously advanced by “reactionary employers who had for 
years striven to destroy all forms of arbitration—and each had, 
at different times during the past two years, been shattered by 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues”. 

Scullin pointed out that the mere abandonment of Federal 
arbitration would not provide employment, revive trade or wipe 
out deficits. He strongly attacked Page’s “reckless finance”, the 
boards and high salaried sinecures created by the Government 
and also the amusement tax, which he said, was wrong in prin¬ 
ciple. He promised that a Labor Government would attempt to 
reduce the price of petrol and to develop steamship services to 
Tasmania. 3 

Propaganda Efforts 

All parties and candidates no doubt spent a great deal of money 
on propaganda, but how much propaganda was issued and how 
much money spent, it is very difficult to estimate. There was a 
flood of advertising in the press and on the air; multitudes of 
dodgers, leaflets, free papers, how-to-vote cards, etcetera, were 
distributed by all sides; but I could find no definite figures on 
these matters except from Labor. Though even these are hardly 
accurate, they serve to give us some idea of the efforts that were 
made. 

By the end of September, Labor claimed to have already issued 
six million leaflets, 36,000 posters and one and a half million how- 

1 19.9.1929. 2 Ibid., 24.9.1929. 8 Ibid., 20.9.1929. 
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to-vote cards in the Commonwealth. In New South Wales there 
were also ferry displays, an electric newspaper and frequent use 
of the station 2KY. At that time Labor admitted an expenditure 
of £3000 on publicity in New South Wales alone, and said it 
might spend £5000 before the campaign was over. 4 5 These figures 
are of course nowhere near to what was actually spent and no 
reliable estimates can be made. But after the elections Australian 
Labor Party funds in New South Wales alone were) overdrawn by 
£12,000. ri It will also be remembered that Marks admitted he 
had had an offer of £20,000 (which he did not accept) for election 
expenses, and this was for a single electorate. Whatever the correct 
figures may be, it is obvious that the volume of propaganda and 
the expenses incurred were quite considerable. 

The main vehicles of propaganda were the printed word and 
the election meeting. The wireless, though fairly widely used, 
was not yet a substitute for the meetings, possibly because it was 
still a kind of novelty. Unlike those of today, election meetings, 
even of minor candidates, were often packed. There were few 
attempts to use the screen or gramophone records. 

The Appeals 

In appealing to the electorate these various media were applied 
in very much the same ways in 1929 as in most Federal ('lections 
since Federation. The so-called “issues” are different almost every 
time, their elaboration may well vary with time and circumstance, 
but the method and direction of appeal remains constant. I shall 
set out a recipe for an election campaign, consisting of five rules, 
and consider how each side followed it. 

First: Appeal to fear, try and create a scare, any scare, and 
always represent your opponent as an “extremist”. Non-Labor uses 
the “red scare”, Labor the “exploiter scare”. 

Non-Labor saw a Labor victory as bringing about the rule of 
the jungle, of Union Bosses and Basher Gangs. Queensland 
Nationalists released a faked film, made with local actors, on the 
“Inhuman Cruelties of the Sydney Basher Gang”/ 1 The Country 

4 Labor Daily , 30.9.1929. Sec Age, 23.9.1929, for different figures by 
Theodore. “We will use five million leaflets and 100,000 posters—we have 
rented 220 hoardings at the cost of £2200.” 

5 Senator Rae, C.P.D., vol. 122, 3.12.1929, p. 559. 

0 Truth , quoted in Labor Daily , 30.9.1929. The following paragraphs are 
based on an analysis of campaign advertisements, dodgers, pamphlets, and 
speakers’ notes. (See bibliography.) Specific references are only given where 
warranted. 
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Party produced hysterical outbursts: "Backs to the wall, savage 
and snarling before the whirlwind onslaught of the Bruce-Page 
Governments attacking forces, the enemies of the countrymen's 
Government are at last aware that the people do not want basher 
gangs to be set up as kings amongst us, and the despoilers of the 
farmers' produce to be given unlicensed play to wreck the rural 
industries of the Commonwealth.'' 7 Declarations against arbitra¬ 
tion by men such as Senator Rae were quoted ad nauseam to show 
"where the Australian Labor Party stood”. 

Labor used precisely the same methods: Extreme resolutions 
of some employers' bodies were quoted to show what disastrous 
injustices the Government stood for. If Bruce got back, all arbitra¬ 
tion would be wiped out, and the basic wage would be cut. The 
Government was the puppet of millionaires. Bruce and Page were 
“frauds” who “coddled coal barons” and "sheltered” rich tax- 
evaders. 8 

Second : Keep a "What About . . .” file, consisting of what your 
opponents, or anyone remotely associated with them, said and did 
in the past. Then select what may appear unpopular, disreputable, 
or at least contradictory to their present policy. 

What about Bruce in 1926? Hadn't he tried to get increased 
Federal powers? What about Latham in 1927? Hadn't he defended 
arbitration? What about Hughes before the Great War? Hadn’t 
he attacked the pledge? And after the war, hadn't he attacked 
arbitration? What about the sale of the Commonwealth Shipping 
Line, the John Brown case, the Kidman case, the Abrahams 
brothers? Don’t they show that the Government is a puppet of the 
rich? What about the Federal Australian Labor Party congratulat¬ 
ing the timber workers? What about Theodore reducing the 
Queensland basic wage? 

In this field, Labor had the advantage. Its opponents, having 
been in power since 1923, had acted more frequently than the 
Opposition, and many of their actions were necessarily unpopular, 
hence a greater number of "sinister” actions could be laid to its 
door. Also, somebody criticized them on each occasion, who could 
now be quoted. The Government partly compensated for this 
handicap by recalling the rebels’ actions in previous Cabinets, 
and Labor's actions, mainly in State Governments. 

Third : Paint your own side as moderate, decent and respectable, 
to attract the "swinging” middle-class voter. 

7 Australian Country Party, Weekly Bulletin, quoted in Age, 1.10.1929. 

8 Australian Labor Party Pamphlets, 1929 Elections , Nos 5, 6, 9, 11, 20, 25. 
(Mitchell Library, Sydney.) 
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The need to do this is generally more urgent for Labor than for 
non-Labor, though non-Labor must try and show that it is not 
“reactionary”. 

Labor propaganda, authorized by Theodore, who was cam¬ 
paign director, did everything possible to paint the Party in petty 
bourgeois colours. “Give the worker a chance to be a decent 
citizen, that is all Labor asks for,” proclaimed the pamphlet, 
and after outlining a moderate policy added, “This policy will lead 
to security, not Bolshevism.” 0 This, as well as many other pam¬ 
phlets and posters, were illustrated by placid pictures such as a 
happy family group in front of a suburban home. Labor was for 
“Protecting Australia's happy families” by stopping unemploy¬ 
ment, preventing child mortality, and raising the standard of 
living. “It is a people's party.” 10 A special effort was made to show 
that the retention of arbitration would benefit everyone. The sort 
of appeal made to manufacturers has already been examined. Small 
shopkeepers were told that their shops depended on prosperous 
workers, whose prosperity hinged on the retention of (Federal) 
arbitration. Hence shopkeepers must vote Labor to retain pros¬ 
perous customers and keep their profits. 11 Farmers were told that 
the Country Party was dominated by Nationalists and wealthy 
squatters. Farmers needed home markets hence benefited by high 
wages, hence must vote for arbitration and Labor. 1 - Special 
appeals were made to other groups which might “swing” returned 
soldiers 13 and public servants. 14 

Fourth: If the leader of your opponents cannot be easily pictured 
as an “extremist” or “reactionary”, look for someone else in his 
camp, who can be labelled in that way. Then suggest that he is the 
real “power behind the scenes”. 

Labor did not need to do this. Bruce with his wealth, his aloof¬ 
ness, his English accent, his spats and his record of “class justice” 
could be only too easily pictured as the symbol of “reaction” 

Non-Labor finds this method necessary most of the time, as 
Federal Labor leaders generally are “moderate”. In 1937 John 
Curtin’s name made this particularly easy for the United Aus¬ 
tralia Party—one of their most frequent advertisements was “Look 
Behind the Curtin!” And, of course, the shadow of Lang was 

» Ibid., No. 4. 10 Ibid., No. 8. 11 Labor Daily, 27.9.1929. 

12 Australian Labor Party Pamphlets, 1929 Elections, No. 1. Labor Daily, 
30.9.1929. 

13 Australian Labor Party Pamphlets, 1929 Elections, No. 21. 

14 Ibid., Noa 10, 22. 
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"behind” him. In 1929 there was no such slogan. But the National¬ 
ists had no trouble in picking the man “behind” Scullin: E. G. 
Theodore. Everything he had ever said or done in Queensland 
was dragged up, and the Mungana scandals were featured towards 
the end of the campaign. Theodore became the symbol of the 
“basher gang” and many, if not most, of the Nationalist advertise¬ 
ments and dodgers proclaimed that the choice was: Bruce—or 
Theodore. The New South Wales rebels were “linked” with him. 
Using the tried and proven technique of guilt by association, 
Nationalists exclaimed: “Votes for Iiughes-Marks are votes for 
Labour and Theodore.” 15 

Fifth: Try and pick a single, simple-sounding “issue” and build 
your campaign around that. Don’t confuse voters and don’t get 
side-tracked on to dangerous ground. 

Neither side quite succeeded in this respect. Bruce in his policy 
speech concentrated on arbitration alone, but he did not succeed 
in even making it sound simple. lie had to refer to alternative 
systems and link these with constitutional questions. Besides, 
Nationalists were at once forced to reply to Labor attacks on 
other points and, till about the beginning of October, also to the 
campaign of the film industry. 

Labor campaigned on several issues from the start: “Arbitration 
—or no Arbitration”, “Class Justice a la John Brown—or Justice for 
all”, “Reckless finance a la Page or sane finance with Labor”. The 
film people concentrated on the tax. Public servants connected the 
general arbitration issue with the particular Bill which had brought 
them into the fight. Manufacturers were mainly concerned about 
the tariff and inter-State competition, and yet others brought in 
all sorts of local issues. 

Thus the last point of our recipe was not adhered to by either 
side and the campaign brought to light still further arguments, 
making confusion more confounded. 

Additional Issues 

Mr Theodore excelled himself in making wild promises. 
Nationalists quoted them during the campaign as instances of 
Labor irresponsibility and printed them after the elections so as 
to embarrass the Scullin Government. They read like the cata¬ 
logue of a bargain basement. 10 His most irresponsible promise, 

15 Australian National Review , 25.9.1929. 

»• lbid. t 25.11.1920. 



AN ADMISSION OF BANKRUPTCY 


“On our own side in politics there is nobody at the present time who 
can possibly take my place. There is not one member of my Cabinet 
who would look at it, and outside the Cabinet there is nobody at all." 
—Mr Bruce, address to Employers* Federation, King's Hall, Sydney, 
25th September, 1929. 

—Bulletin, 2nd October 1929 


to be quoted against him for a long time to come, was that Labor 
would open the coal-mines “in a fortnight”. 17 

17 Speaking at Muswcllbrook: “Mr Theodore said if Labor were returned, 
the mines in the northern coalfields would be re-opened in a fortnight. 
Asked how he would do this he said that the Commonwealth Parliament 
had sufficient power to bring about a resumption of work. The mere fact that 
a Labor Government was in office would soon move the owners to open up 
the mines . . .” S.M.1I ., 7.10.1929. Theodore made other similar statements, 
e.g., S.M.H., 20.9.1929; Labor Daily , 24.9.1929; Sun, 24.9.1929. 
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Labor capitalized on Bruce’s statement that nobody in the 
Government parties could take his place. To Labor this demon¬ 
strated “the complete absence of statesmanship” in these parties. 18 

A slight stir was created when the Report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on the Constitution was released at the end of September. 
The Commission had been appointed in August 1927, and Labor 
members had recently pressed for its report. During the debate 
on the Maritime Industries Bill several members criticized the 
Government for speeding the arbitration measure without waiting 
for the report. They were disappointed—the majority recommenda¬ 
tion on arbitration favoured the Government’s policy, though it 
went even further than Bruce’s proposals, holding that all arbitra¬ 
tion powers should be in the hands of the States. 19 The minority 
report favoured increased Commonwealth powers, and drew 
attention to the need for uniformity of competitive conditions. It 
is significant that it was signed by two Labor men and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Victorian Employers* Federation. 20 Labor and Hughes 
attacked the suspiciously timely release of the report just at the 
beginning of the campaign as a political trick, designed to influence 
electors. 21 

More important was the appeal made to the special interests 
of Western Australia and Tasmania. For years these States, and to 
a lesser extent South Australia, had been bitterly resentful of the 
effect of the tariff, the Navigation Act, and the awards of the 
Federal Court on their economies 22 This “eternal triangle” was 

18 Australian Labor Party Advertisement, “Only I am Possible”, Bulletin, 
2.10.1929. 

19 Report of the Royal Commission on the Constitution , Canberra, 1929, 
pp. 248-9. 

Dealing with the need for uniformity, the minority declared: “. . . There 
is the enormous practical advantage that where legislation imposes a charge 
upon industry, this charge will be uniform throughout the continent. We 
refer particularly to the body of laws regulating the relations of employer 
and employee . . .” ibid., p. 244. 

21 Round Table, vol. 20, pp. 409-15. 

22 “It was alleged that the tariff bore hardly on those States which depended 
mainly on primary production and did not include any large cities . . . that 
it increased the cost of production in unsheltered industries which have to 
compete in the markets of the world, and that the tariff did not confer the 
same compensating benefits in those States as it did in Victoria and New 
South Wales. It was alleged that the Navigation Act bore hardly on States 
which depend on interstate transport over long distances, that it had 
deprived producers of many necessary facilities, and that it had borne 
particularly hardly on Tasmania, a State of which the exports are greate^ 
than the total volume of its production, and which looks to the tourist traffic 
for a substantial revenue. Of the Arbitration Court awards it was said that 
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a standing issue, hence the parties offered a special "small State” 
line. Bruce, speaking at Hobart, defended his Government's 
record on arbitration mainly from the point of view of its effect 
on shipping—it had contributed to peace in that industry, and 
would continue to do so. He made some vague remarks critical of 
the tariff and at once promised protection for the paper pulp 
industry. 23 The Minister for Customs, Mr Gullett, having only 
recently at Canberra declared that he and his Party were more 
protectionist than the Australian Labor Party, was induced by the 
Ilobart air to change his mind—he now discovered that he was 
“not a fanatical protectionist”. 24 Labor behaved in a similar way. 25 

The thousands of words spent on all the old issues shall remain 
buried in the newspaper files—they were increasingly dreary 
repetitions of previous points. But the cheerful admission of Mr 
Gullett on the John Brown case is worth recording: "I will admit 
right away that a mistake was made in withdrawing the prosecu¬ 
tion against him. It was an honest mistake. It was a splendid 
failure, and I was pleased to be associated with it.” 20 

New light on the introduction of the “Langite” Amusement 
Tax by a Country Party Treasurer, and on possible reasons why 
Dr Page had suddenly become "anti-monopolist”, was thrown by 
a remark in the Land (Sydney) that they did not mind if the 
tax was passed on to the public—the countryman, seldom visiting 
the pictures, would hardly notice it anyhow. 27 

Absentees and Multiple Endorsements 

The elections revealed only minor frictions within the parties, 
and between the non-Labor parties. 

Clashes which had been building up for a considerable time 
between Labors “Right wing”, led by the Australian Workers’ 
Union and the Melbourne Trades Hall, and its "Left wing”, in 
which the New South Wales Party and Labor Council and the 

they set the same standard for all States, and a standard which a State accus¬ 
tomed to a low standard of expenditure would not have set up for itself." 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Constitution , p. 201. Cf. G. Green¬ 
wood, The Future of Australian Federalism. 

^ Mercury, 1.10.1929. Cf. ibicl, the Nationalist election advertisements, 
24.9.1929,25.9.1929; the editorials 17.9.1929,18.9.1929,21.9.1929,1.10.1929, 

3.10.1929, 8.10.1929; and the two special articles “Shipping and the Election", 

10.9.1929, 11.9.1929. 

24 Mercury, 28.9.1929, 29.9.1929. 

25Scullin, S.M.tL , 29.9.1929; West Australian , 10.10.1929, 11.10.1929. 

2« Age, 25.9.1929. 

27 The Land, 6.9.1929. 
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Australasian Council of Trade Unions were prominent, abated 
during the campaign. 

On the Nationalist side, there was, of course, the defection of 
the “rebels” and consequent splits in their branches. But other¬ 
wise the Party was fairly solid. The member for Parkes (Mr Marr, 
New South Wales), could not return from abroad in time to take 
part in the contest. He was endorsed in his absence, and Bruce, 
Stevens and Parkhill campaigned—in vain as it turned out—on 
his behalf. 2 ” In Balaclava (Victoria) it looked for a while as if the 
sitting Nationalist (Mr T. W. White) would be opposed by 
another Nationalist, but after pressure had been applied, the 
prospective rival withdrew. 29 

The Country Party had some trouble in three of its electorates. 
The sitting member for Riverina (New South Wales), W. W. 
Killen, was in bad health. He could not campaign actively, and 
the Party endorsed both him and Mr II. K. Nock of the Farmers 
and Settlers’ Association. Mr Nock campaigned on Killen’s behalf, 
advocating a No. 1 vote for him, and No. 2 for himself. There 
were unfounded rumours that Nock was secretly canvassing No. 1 
votes for himself/ 10 In Richmond, New South Wales, Mr R. C. 
Gibson insisted on standing against the sitting member, Mr R. 
Green, in spite of strong pressure on him to withdraw. The Party 
was finally compelled to endorse both candidates. There was no 
other party in the field, and of the two Country Party men, 
Green won easily. 31 

A more serious and somewhat peculiar situation occurred in 
the Indi (Victoria) electorate. Mr P. Jones (Labor) had won 
this seat by default in 1928, when the sitting Country Party 
member Mr R. Cook, had failed to lodge his nomination. Mr 
Cook was now abroad and could not return in time for the 
elections. But, taught by his previous fatal neglect, he had left a 
nomination in the hands of his supporters. The Country Party, 
however, had also been taught a lesson, and, as might have been 
expected, was not keen on his candidature, particularly since he 
was overseas. With the backing of Dr Page, the Country Party 
induced Mr A. Walter, M.L.A., to resign his State seat and run 
for Indi. Cook considered this an insolent action, and an acrimoni¬ 
ous wrangle by cable between Cook and Page followed. Page urged 
Cook to stand aside, not to split the Party vote, since he could 
not take part in the campaign personally anyway. Cook cited the 

28S.M.//., 13.9.1929, 14.9.1929, 17.9.1929. 

2» Ibid., 19.9.1929. 31 Ibid., 14.9.1929, 17.9.1929, 20.9.1929. 

Ibid., 27.8.1929, 17.9.1929. 
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example of Marr—had he not been endorsed by the Nationalists 
in his absence? Cooks friends finally lodged his nomination and 
Indi electors were faced with the choice of two Country Party 
candidates (one of them abroad), a Nationalist, and the sitting 
Labor man. Cook must have had strong personal support—he 
polled better than his Country Party and Nationalist rivals com¬ 
bined, and was only narrowly beaten by Jones (Labor) on 
preferences. The muddle very probably cost the Country Party 
the Indi seat. 32 

Apart from Indi, there were only two other three-cornered 
contests, in Wakefield (South Australia) and Kalgoorlie (Western 
Australia). 

In Tasmania, Nationalist organization, and indeed the organiza¬ 
tion of all parties, was still very loose. Multiple endorsements 
were common and pre-selection machinery had not yet been 
perfected. There is, of course, some virtue (as the Country Party 
finds) in multiple endorsements, where the electorate is wide, 
sparsely populated and where personalities are more important 
than parties. The Nationalists however did not trust this theory 
and in 1929 managed to enforce single endorsement against the 
rebel McWilliams, and the two new strong Labor men, Lyons 
and Guy, though there had been multiple Nationalist endorse¬ 
ment in all these three electorates in 1928 33 

In Denison, however, the sitting Labor member had five en¬ 
dorsed Nationalists running against him, though Bruce had 
pressed the Party to “adopt one strong candidate and run him 
hard”. 34 Even the Australian Labor Party endorsed two candidates 
against the sitting Nationalist in Darwin. But in this case it may 
have been more genuinely an attempt to maximize the total vote 
by running candidates popular in different parts of the electorate, 
with the hope that there would be no leakage of preferences. Both 
in Denison and in Darwin, the sitting candidates survived the 
multiple onslaught. 

The Press and the Elections 

As might be expected, the views of our independent press were 
rarely very independent. The Labor press followed closely the 

32 ibid., 14.9.1929, 16.9.1929, 17.9.1929, 18.9.1929; Sun ,, 14.9.1929, 
17.9.1929, 20.9.1929. 

33 Lyons and Guy resigned from the State House to contest the Federal 
seats. Both were prominent in the Labor Party. Lyons, the ex-Premier, was 
the leader of the Tasmanian Opposition at the time of his resignation. 

34 This quotation is from a letter to me from Professor W. A. Townsley, 
University of Tasmania, 1955. 
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Party line, and in most of the other newspapers, editorials merely 
echoed Government policy. Some minor “deviations” may be 
noted. The Mercury (Hobart) and West Australian (Perth) 
stressed State issues. The Bulletin (Sydney) at times criticized 
Dr Pages financial policy. The Sun (Sydney) did not follow any 
consistent policy, attacking both sides, but on the whole backing 
Hughes. The Catholic Press (Sydney) featured vitriolic denun¬ 
ciations of Hughes, without however giving full support to Bruce. 
It argued that the real election issue was how the “extravagant” 
Government expenditure might be cut. 35 

Smith's Weekly (Sydney), sympathized with the rebels. They 
had “done well to speak out” against the reactionary Bruce. Since 
Labor, in New South Wales especially, was too red, there was 
need for a new third party. All existing parties were too parochial 
to bring about a single system of Federal control, which was 
desirable. 30 Most remarkable and “independent” of the existing 
political parties, however, was the Melbourne Age, and it alone 
deserves some attention. The colourful headlines this paper gave 
to reports of Parliamentary debates reveal its attitude: 

Arbitration Blunder: Mr Mann Applies the Lash: Hot Attack 

on Prime Minister: Mr Bruce Keeps Out of the Chamber: How to 

Avoid Hearing Unpleasant things. 87 A Withering Attack: The 

Arbitration Bill: Mr Hughes Assails Mr Bruce: A Side-Stepper of 

Difficulties: Fleeing from the Ghost of the John Brown Blunder: 

A Policy of Destruction. 38 

The paper's frequent editorials stressed five points: 

1. The rebels, including Marks, were all honest men, inspired 
by the highest motives. By forcing the issue to an election, they 
had performed a public service. 

2. Bruce and his Cabinet had a mounting record of arrogance. 
They believed in Ministerial Autocracy, in Government by Edict. 
Their latest move was but the culmination of this trend. They had 
been pledged to preserve and develop arbitration. It was a 
“fallacious and pernicious” doctrine that they could suddenly 
“end and destroy” it without an electoral mandate. This lack of 
mandate argument was mentioned in almost every editorial. 

3. The Government's proposals were clumsy surgery instead of 
needed subtle therapy. Bruce was behaving like the man in the 

3:5 Catholic Press , (ed.), 26.9.1929. 

3 « Smith’s Weekly , (eds), 17.8.1929, 7.9.1929, 21.9.1929. 

37 Age, 31.8.1929. 

s*Ibid., 6.9.1929. 
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story by Charles Lamb, who burned down a house in order to 
roast a pig. “The builders of 1928 have become the wreckers of 
1929.” Bruces policy meant chaos, would encourage militant 
unions, neglected the need for uniformity. 

4. Arbitration was the sole issue. It would have been better to 
have had a referendum on it. As it was, the Age could only hope 
that as many candidates as possible would clearly stand on that 
single issue. Electors should vote for pro-arbitration candidates of 
whatever Party. 

5. Bruce’s proposals had a deeper significance. They ended all 
connection between Nationalism and Progress. Nationalism had 
been captured by a “numerically small extreme Tory Rump”. “Do 
the quiet, thoughtful men who financed Bruceism in the last two 
elections like the prospect?” 39 

The Age gave space to Scullin, who made his usual points. 40 
It printed two significant articles by Sir Charles Powers, an 
ex-Justice of the High Court of Australia, and an ex-President of 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court: “National Arbitration—The 
Case Against Abolition”. 41 These were probably the best state¬ 
ments of the case against the Government. They led to a good 
deal of comment, and were reprinted by the Australian Labor 
Party as a campaign pamphlet. 41 * 

Simultaneously, the paper was much occupied with “the dangers 
of the Party machine”, repeating the standard arguments against 
pre-selection and Party discipline. This was, of course, a continua¬ 
tion of the David Syme tradition, and may account for the Age's 
strong support of the rebels as rebels, irrespective of the particular 
issue. 43 

Mr Maxwell’s meetings were fully and prominently reported; 
he was clearly the paper’s favourite, partly because he was the 
only rebel in Victoria, but mainly no doubt because his integrity 
and disinterestedness was most evident. His opponent. Sir Arthur 
Robinson, was a “crusted Tory ... a relic of a by-gone age”. 
Electors were told that Mr Maxwell’s vote should end any remain- 

3 *lbid., (eds), 5.7.1929, 22.7.1929, 29.7.1929, 2.8.1929, 8.8.1929, 

14.8.1929, 15.8.1929, 21.8.1929, 23.8.1929, 11.9.1929, 12.9.1929, 13.9.1929, 

19.9.1929, 24.9.1929. (Quotation from the last.) 

40 ibid., 19.7.1929. 

41 Ibid., 7.9.1929,9.9.1929. 

42 Ibid., 28.9.1929. 

43E.g., Age, (ed.), 17.9.1929. On the “Syme tradition”, see J. D. B. 
Miller, “David Syme and Elective Ministries , Historical Studies, Australia 
and New Zealand , November 1953, pp. 1-15. 
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ing doubts in the community and “in the non-Labor groups” as 
to whether “the uprising of the common people against the ‘Bruce- 
Latliam Arbitration Wrecking Bill* is based on sound political 
principle, apart from party . . ” 44 

It is tempting to interpret the Age as a mouthpiece or leader 
of middle-class sections in revolt against the Government, of those 
“quiet, thoughtful” Nationalists, determined to preserve arbitra¬ 
tion, worried about the capture of the Party by “extreme Tories”. 
The hostility to Party discipline, while supported by the David 
Syme tradition, can also be explained in those terms. However one 
might define the “middle class” in Australia, one would have to 
include those social groups which find it particularly hard to 
organize, and rationalize this fact by an aversion to “discipline” 
whether of the unions or of the parties. 

But the defence of the Federal Court, and indeed of arbitration 
as such, requires additional explanation. As soon as Labor sup¬ 
porters began to quote the Age in their favour. Nationalists pointed 
out that this paper had changed its tune since 1926. During the 
referendum campaign of that year, the Age had argued that the 
Federal Court was a costly failure and largely responsible for 
overlapping awards, it should be “scrapped”. Compulsory arbi¬ 
tration “should be discarded” and be replaced by “friendly 
conference”. ,r> in short, what the Age had written in 1926 and 
what Messrs Bruce and Bavin were saying in 1929 was almost 
identical. 

Victorian Nationalists attached considerable importance to the 
Ages new position and issued special dodgers (“The Age Attacks 
Arbitration”, “The Age of Miracles”), consisting of extracts from 
the 1926 editorials. 40 

A tentative suggestion which might account for the change of 
policy on arbitration is that since 1926 the Age had become worried 
about possible free-trade or low-protectionist sympathies in the 
Bruce-Page coalition. The paper was still the organ of high pro¬ 
tection. Perhaps it had begun to see more clearly than in 1926 
that “scrapping” the Federal Court might mean a lowering of the 
tariff. Its prominent allegation that 13ruce*s proposals were a 
threat to uniformity supports this interpretation. So does its 
editorial immediately after Bruces defeat. Declaring again that 

44 Age, (sub-cd.), 5.9.1929. 

Ibid., (eds), 23.8.1926, 1.9.1926, 20.9.1926, 28.10.1926, 20.11.1926, 
23.11.1926, 25.11.1926. 

40 See the collection: Federal Elections—1929: Pamphlets , etc.. National 
Federation, Victoria, in the National Library Annexe, Canberra. 

S 
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Nationalism had become “honeycombed and poisoned with Con¬ 
servatism”, it went on to make clear what this “Conservatism” 
involved: 

There have been somewhat furtive, but significant, attempts to 
tinker with the Tariff. The Nation’s fundamental policy of Protection 
has been subjected to investigation, as though the Government had 
no fiscal creed of its own and were by no means persuaded of the 
wisdom of the long-tested Protectionist policy of the Nation as a 
whole. The Navigation Act, corollary of the Protection policy, has 
been threatened. Prominent members of the Ministry have been 
noted for their Free-Trade sympathies. 17 

Here was the Ages own brand of obscurantist “Conservatism”. 
Protection should not even be investigated, its “wisdom” was 
“long-tested”. The paper was hardly more rational or consistent 
than any other interest group. It denounced “free-trade” sym¬ 
pathies in the Ministry, but defended the rebels in bulk without 
attacking Mr Mann, who came perhaps as close to a “free-trader” 
as it was possible to come for a Western Australian politician in 
1929. 


« Age, (ed.) , 14.10.1929. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PREDICTIONS — RESULTS — 
POST-MORTEMS 


Predictions 

Political parties very seldom concede publicly that they might 
lose an election. To express confidence in a favourable judgment 
of the electorate, to make supporters feel that they are on the 
winning side, and to encourage further support by the anticipated 
example of the democratic majority, is part and parcel of electoral 
propaganda. 

Bruce was optimistic to the last—he saw “evidences of victory” 
everywhere: the Ministry would win “outright” in Tasmania; 
South Australia was “strongly in our favour”; Queensland would 
show an “overwhelming” victory. In Western Australia and New 
South Wales all was “going well, and alterations there will favour 
the Ministry”. 1 However, when he named the specific seats which 
he thought the Ministry might win, Bruce was a little more 
cautious—and mentioned only six. 2 

Dr Page’s final prediction was brief and definite. The Country 
Party would have twenty seats in the new House—a gain of seven. 3 

Labor also expected a big success—Mr Scullin pointed to the 
confidence expressed by the three prominent Labor men—Lyons 
and Guy in Tasmania, Riordan in Queensland—who had resigned 
their State seats to enter the Federal arena. 4 In their final predic¬ 
tions, Labor men varied, but were bolder than the other parties. 
They expected that seven to ten seats would swing in their favour. 5 
Oddly enough neither they, nor anybody else anticipated the land¬ 
slide which actually occurred—Labor gained fifteen seats. 

“Australia is Ours!” 

“Australia is Ours!” exclaimed the Labor Daily, on the Monday 
after the elections. Even on Sunday, it was quite clear that Labor, 
with Scullin as its leader, had swept the polls. 

1 S.M.II., 10.10.1929. 2 The Land , 11.10.1929. 3 Ibid. 

4 S.M.//., 18.9.1929. All three won the Federal scats. 

5 Mr Scullin: 7-9 seats (Age, 11.10.1929); D. L. McNamara, Secretary, 
Victorian Australian Labor Party, 8-10 seats (ibid.); Mr Theodore: 9 seats 
(the Land , 11.10.1929); Mr Graves, President, New South Wales Australian 
Labor Party: 10 seats (Labor Daily , 11.10.1929). 
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There were 160 candidates for sixty-six seats—ten members 
were returned unopposed. There were 3,520,000 electors on the 
rolls, an increase of 75,000 since 1928. Compulsory voting, intro¬ 
duced in 1925, brought 94*85 per cent of them to the polls, as 
against 93*64 per cent in the previous year. 

In terms of seats the defeat of the Nationalists, though much 
less of the Country Party, was crushing, a real landslide. 


House of Representatives 



Nat. 

Ind. Nat. 

C.F. 

c.r.r. 

A.ij.r. 

Ind. 

1928 

29 


13 

i 

31 

1 

1929 

14 

3 

10 

i 

40 

1 


A striking indication of the debacle was the defeat of five 
Ministers. Cabinet then totalled thirteen, but four of these were 
Senators, not affected by the election. Of the remaining nine, 
more than half were defeated: Bruce (Prime Minister); W. G. 
Gibson (Postmaster-General); Sir Neville Howse (Health); C. L. 
Abbott (Home Affairs) and C. W. Marr (Hon. Minister). 

The biggest surprise was Bruces defeat in Flinders—the only 
defeat of an Australian Prime Minister—though Deakin had once 
come very close to the same fate. To Labor this seemed perfect 
poetic justice. Bruce was beaten by Mr Holloway, formerly of the 
Melbourne Trades Hall, the very man whom the Government had 
tried to fine in connection with the timber workers' dispute. 

The results were: 

Flinders ( Victoria )— 


63,931 on roll Bruce (Nationalist) 

Holloway (Australian 

34,823 

Labor Party) 

22,372 

Robertson (Independent) 

1,447 

Absolute majority for Bruce .. 

.. 11,004 

66,536 on roll Bruce (Nationalist) 

Holloway (Australian 

30,043 

Labor Party) 

30,113 

Burch J. (Liberal) 

Burch's preferences Bruce 1009 

Holloway 1256 

2,265 

Final: Holloway 

.. 31,379 

Bruco 

.. 31,052 


Majority for Holloway 


327 
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Flinders had not seemed doubtful and hence did not receive any 
publicity in the campaign. Burch, on whose preferences Bruce was 
defeated, was a farmer and a protectionist. His policy coincided 
with that of Labor in being for White Australia, for nationalization 
of coal-mines and banks, for arbitration and against the amusement 
tax; however, Burch was opposed to pre-selection. (I After the 
results came out. Flinders was discussed widely, but nobody 
attempted to give any special or local reasons for Bruce’s defeat. 
There is only one later utterance by Dr Page, who said that Bruce’s 
policy on coal had affected Victorian coal interests and that this 
had had a “very great influence” on his defeat. 7 

Government majorities were severely cut even in some “blue- 
ribbon” seats. Thus Latham, who now became the new Nationalist 
leader, had his majority reduced from 19,000 to 6000. 

Five rebels had not been opposed by Labor and all retained 
their seats by comfortable majorities. ITughes, Marks and Maxwell 
had theirs cut only slightly, Stewart maintained his position, and 
McWilliams’s majority increased considerably. The two rebels who 
had Labor opponents lost their seats to the official Nationalist 
candidates. They were Groom, whose preferences went about 
50-50 to Labor and Nationalist, and Mann, whose preferences 
went almost entirely to the official Nationalist. In neither case did 
the Australian Labor Party benefit by entering the field; it merely 
split the vote. 

Votes and Seats 

If we look at the relation between votes and seats, the “land¬ 
slide” turns out to be an increase in Labor seats of 20 per cent 
produced by an increase in the Labor vote of about 4 per cent. 

It has been shown that the most important characteristic of 
the Federal electoral system for the Lower House is that it “finds 
majorities” by exaggerating the differences between the parties. 
In terms of seats, the winner is over-represented, and the greater 
his victory, the more will it be exaggerated proportionately. 

Advocates of electoral reform at once drew attention to Labor’s 
over-representation. The Secretary of the Proportional Representa¬ 
tion Society argued that had the election taken place on what is 
now the Senate system—each State as one electorate plus Propor¬ 
tional Representation—Labor would have had a majority of one 
instead of seventeen. 8 

6 Age, 8.10.1929. 7 C.P.D., vol. 122, 3.12.1929, p. 589. 

8 R. Powell, “Federal Election—an Analysis”, Argus , 28.11.1929. (See 
Table 1.) 
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It is misleading, however, to consider the results of one election 
alone. Admittedly in 1929 Labor received a great “seat bonus”, 
but it had been badly punished by the system as a loser. In 1917, 
for instance, Labor, with 44 per cent of the votes, received only 
29*3 per cent of the seats. An analysis of election results from 1910 
to 1951 shows that over a period the system slightly penalizes 
Labor, slightly favours the major non-Labor Party, and much more 
definitely favours the Country Party. 0 

If we want to arrive at some conclusions about the causes of 
the Government’s defeat, an analysis of votes by States will lead 
us to bewilderment. In terms of votes Labor lost support in New 
South Wales and Queensland. 10 The Queensland result can pos¬ 
sibly be related to the swing against Labor in the May 1929 State 
elections. But how is one to explain the New South Wales figures? 
Here, in the key industrial State, where the John Brown issue was 
most prominent, where the film industry and the public servants 
concentrated their campaign, where one would expect arbitration 
to be the most important issue, the Labor vote dropped slightly 
though six seats were gained. 

If, instead of counting seats by States, we classify them into rough 
economic categories of “Metropolitan”, “Mining and Industrial”, 
“Rural-Urban” and “Rural”, our puzzle grows worse'. The Aus¬ 
tralian Labor Party gained most seats in Rural-Urban and Rural 
categories, areas where unionism and the middle class were weak. 11 

If then there is any relation at all between the issues as presented 
by the Party campaigns and those issues which were in the voters’ 
minds, it cannot be discerned from the election figures. If these 
tend to show anything it is that one must doubt whether “arbitra¬ 
tion” was in fact the predominant issue for electors. We shall 
return to this point in our conclusion. 

As a result of the elections, Labor had clear control of the House 
of Representatives, but was hardly justified in exclaiming “Aus¬ 
tralia is Ours!” There had been no Senate dissolution, and the 
new Scullin Government took office faced with a hostile Senate 
in which it had only seven as against the Government’s twenty- 
nine supporters. 

u Joan Rydon, “Electoral Methods and the Australian Party System 1910- 
1951”, The Australian Journal of Politics and History (Brisbane), Novem¬ 
ber 1956. 

30 R. H. Barrett, “Responsible Government in Australia”, Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Melbourne, 1954, p. 77. (See Table 2.) 

31 Dr W. K. Rolph, Federal Party Alignments in Australia. Typescript, 
Department of Political Science, Australian National University, Canberra, 
1953. (See Table 3.) 
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Post-Mortems 

The press now suddenly discovered that the Government had 
been in an unhealthy state for a long time. Bruce was too arrogant. 
Page was an extravagant “tragic treasurer”. The Government had 
grown stale. Nationalist Party organization was poor. New blood 
was needed. 12 Labor wondered why electors had not been told 
all this before the elections. 13 

Many papers claimed that the fear of wage-cuts, false though 
they thought it was, had caused the swing. But Sir James Mitchell, 
Leader of the Western Australian non-Labor Opposition, said that 
arbitration had little to do with the result; for him it was largely 
determined by the proposed tax increases. 11 The New York Times 
struck an original note. Sympathy with Ramsay MacDonald had 
been a contributing cause. 15 (In fact lie was never mentioned in 
the campaign.) The Country Party, while mentioning fear of wage- 
cuts, also drew attention to the “mediocrity” of Nationalist propa¬ 
ganda, to “parrot-like repetition of what Mr Bruce said”. Shrinkage 
in Country Party majorities was a repercussion of Nationalist 
failure. “The Country Party lias been carrying the Nationalists 
on its back.” 10 Communists claimed that the Government had been 
“defeated by the struggle of the workers on the industrial fields”. 
If the timber workers had accepted Lukin’s award, Bruce would 
not have brought forward his proposals. . . , 17 

While happy that Hughes and his group did not hold the balance 
of power, Nationalists attacked Marks and Hughes even more 
bitterly than before. If the Nationalist Party were ever to re-admit 
them declared Mr Parkhill, it “would earn the contempt of every 
decent citizen, and would deserve to sink into oblivion”. 18 But 

12 Sec; the reprint of editorials in Labor Daily , 15.10.1929. The Bulletin, 
25.10.1929, heat all others by mentioning nine factors: excellent Australian 
Labor Party organization and campaign; the rebels; Nationalist splits caused 
by them; the public service vote; indignant taxpayers; film propaganda; the 
Age; the flapper press—and Archbishop Mannix, who said ho would not 
advise people on how they should vote, but knew how he would vote. He 
hoped that “as a result of the election Australia would get a government that 
would better respond to the ideals of the Australian people than anything 
they had up to this”. 

™ Labor Call 31.10.1929. 15 Ibid, 16.10.1929. 

14 West Australian , 14.10.1929. 10 Th e Land, (ed.), 18.10.1929. 

17 Pan-Pacific Worker, 1.11.1929; but ef. J. 8. Garden’s different view in 
New South Wales Labor Council, Yearly Report for 1929, 1930, pp. 3-4. 

18 Labor Daily, 21.10.1929. The Nationalist Party actually did invite the 
rebels to form a common front, re-styled itself as the United Australia Party, 
admitted into its fold the old rebels of 1929 as well as a new lot of Labor 
rebels, and accepted the leadership of the greatest Labor “rat”, J. A. Lyons, 
the new Federal member from Tasmania. 
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this did not stop Hu* Party organ from adding all the rebel,* „ . 
to the olhcial Nationalist ones to show that Labor had !, i j! “ 
of aggregate votes-hefore the election of course the same !? 
had declared that a vote tor the rebels was a vote for Labor 
No one drew attention to the fact that tin* election had'boen 
announced on Friday the thirteenth. But “if only . . speculation 
were prominent. If only Seabrook had defeated' McWilliams* who 
beat him by (>15 votes in 192S ... If only Cook had not forgotten 
to nominate for Indi in 1928. . .. 


Aftermath 

Labor was in office. The miners were still starving, and Scullin 
was now supposed to redeem Theodores reckless promises that 
the mines would he re-opened within a fortnight. He dithered as 
much as Bruce had done, and was faced with what amounted to 
a censure motion from Labor coal-field members within a few 
weeks. John Brown was not prosecuted. But the film tax was 
withdrawn. 

In reply to Nationalists who harped on the “false promises” and 
“big lies” of the Australian Labor Party propaganda, and claimed 
these had won the elections, Labors stormy petrel, Frank Anstey, 
calmly declared: 

The only thing about it was that on this occasion you found 
yourselves up against bigger liars than yourselves. You were beaten 
at your own game.- 0 


Tablk l 

RESULTS OF 1029 ELECTION'S UNDER PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

Each State treated as one Electorate 



Actual Result 
Seats 

Hypothetical Result 
Seats 

Australian Labor Party 

40 

38 

Nationalist 

14 

21 

Independent Nationalist 

3 

3 

Country Party 

10 

11 

Country Progressive Party 

1 

1 

Independent 

1 

1 


Source: R. Powoll, “Federal Election—an analysis”, Argus (Melbourne), 
28th November 1929. 

19 Australian National Review , 30.10.1929. Cf. ibid., 25.9.1929. 

20 C.P.D., vol. 122, 0.12.1929, p. 862. 
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Tabus 2 

PERCENTAGE OK VOTES AND SEATS BY STATES 
FIRST PREFERENCES ONLY 





1928 

1929 

low South Wales 

NL 

V 

45-4 

40-3 



S 

r> o-o 

21*4 


L 

V 

52-1 

51-5 



s 

50-0 

71-5 

r ietoria 

NL 

V 

431 

43-8 



s 

55 • 0 

200 


L 

V 

440 

52-3 



s 

45-0 

75*0 

'luoensland 

NL 

V 

52 • 6 

44-2 



s 

80-0 

700 


L 

V 

47-4 

39-8 



s 

20*0 

300 

iouth Australia 

NL 

V 

58-0 

471 



s 

43 0 

28-5 


L 

V 

40-1 

52-0 



s 

57 0 

71 -5 

/ostorn Australia 

NL 

V 

49-6 

38-7 



s 

eo-o 

600 


L 

V 

41-2 

53-6 



s 

40-0 

400 

Tasmania 

NL 

V 

50-8 

42*3 



s 

60-0 

200 


L 

V 

19-2 

43 1 



s 

20-0 

600 


NL - 

Non Labor. 

L 

Labor. 

V - 

Percentage of Votes. 

S = 

Percentage of Seats. 


Source: R. TT. Barrot.t, “Responsible Government in Australia”, Ph.D. 
thesis. University of Melbourne, 1954, p. 77. 
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Table 3 

SEATS BY TYPE OF ELECTORATE 



Metropolitan 

Mining and 
Industrial 

Rural-Urban 



a*' 



Os’ 


Os' 


0 

>■4 

1' 

si 

a 

►4 

a 



< 



< 

TjJ 

< 


192$ 

13 

19 


1 

5 

8 

5 

1929 

8 

21 

3 


6 

2 

11 


Rural 



Source: Dr W. K. Itolph, ‘‘Federal Party Alignments in Australia”, 
Typescript, Department of Political Science, Australian Nat¬ 
ional University, Canberra, 1953. 


Ind. 





CHAPTER SEVEN 


CONCLUSIONS 


The issue of arbitration had brought the Bruce-Page ministry to 
defeat in the House and within a few months to an even more serious 
defeat at the hands of the electorate . . . There were, of course, 
other issues and other reasons for the decline in support for the 
Government, but it seems incontestable that Bruce’s amazing blunder 
in political judgment over arbitration was the root cause. 1 

In these words. Professor Greenwood has summarized what is 
no doubt the accepted view of the double defeat of the Bruce-Page 
coalition. If judgments of this type are essential in a general 
history, a more detailed study reveals a far less clear-cut picture. 
It allows us to give a more minute chronicle of events and in their 
light to raise a number of more detailed questions which might 
well lead us to modify and qualify the general summary. We have 
given the chronicle; let us proceed to the questions and see whether 
Professor Greenwood’s summary does justice to the facts and is 
an adequate explanation of the Government’s fall. 

Did the members who voted against the Government do so 
because they opposed its policy on arbitration?—and did the 
electors? Wliat were the “other issues and other reasons” that 
contributed to the Government’s defeat—and were they really 
overshadowed by the issue of arbitration, either in the minds of 
the Parliamentarians or of the voters? IIow far can the Govern¬ 
ment’s fall in either sphere be explained in terms of “issues” at all? 
I propose to deal with the Parliamentary defeat first. 

(a) Defeat in the House 

It does not matter for our purposes whether Labor members 
voted out of Party loyalty or because they personally held certain 
views on arbitration. They voted solidly against the Government, 
but on their own they could not out-vote it. Hence the Govern¬ 
ment’s defeat in the House turned on the actions of the “rebels”. 
In considering whether it was the issue of arbitration that brought 
down the Government in the House, we need therefore only to 

1 G. Greenwood, “The Development in the Twenties, 1919-1929", in 
Greenwood (ed.), Australia: A Social and Political History , p. 329. 
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consider how far the crucial votes of the rebels can be explained 
in terms of arbitration as an "issue”. All the rebels gave reasons 
for voting as they eventually did, and Groom said why he did 
not vote. If we take this together with what they said in the 
subsequent campaign, and together with their Parliamentary 
record, we can make some guess at their "real reasons” for voting 
against the Government. 

The occasion of the rebellion was the amendment moved by 
Hughes, to postpone the operation of the Maritime Industries 
Bill. While thus the occasion was arbitration, and while here all 
the rebels voted alike, their attitudes to the Bill, as well as their 
views and policies on arbitration in general, were very varied. 

In the House only two, McWilliams and Marks,seemed to fit with 
the form of the amendment they voted for. They both supported 
the Bill, but wanted it postponed; they both voted for the second 
reading, but also for the amendment. Even they differed, however. 
McWilliams was mainly concerned with the effect of the Bill on 
Tasmania, and on those grounds might well have opposed the 
Bill, had it been re-introduced later. Marks wanted the Bill post¬ 
poned, but specifically stated that he supported the abolition of 
Federal arbitration. 

The mover of the amendment, Hughes, wanted not so much the 
postponement of the Bill, as its abandonment. Here Hughes agreed 
with Maxwell. They both declared themselves "for Federal 
Arbitration” and used the standard arguments (no mandate for 
abolition; abolition in itself bad). It is fair to include with them 
also Groom, though his views became known only later. As distinct 
from these three men, Stewart backed Federal arbitration only as 
the lesser evil. 

Manns was the most interesting case. He was the only member 
who supported, and had supported for many years, what Bruce 
was now accused of aiming at, namely the complete abolition of 
compulsory arbitration. But Mann also wanted other things at 
the same time: the abolition of the tariff and the repeal of the 
Navigation Act. 

Apart from differing so widely on the "issue of arbitration”, on 
which, formally, they defeated the Government, the rebels had also 
a variety of other issues in mind, when registering their adverse 
votes. They made this clear in their speeches. When we take into 
account their other utterances as well as their background, we 
find that only for some rebels was "arbitration” the issue that 
mattered most. Marks was primarily concerned with the amuse¬ 
ment tax, McWilliams with State rights and shipping, Stewart with 
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organized marketing and an independent Country Party, Mann 
with free trade, and possibly, Groom with the role of the Speaker. 

So far then, our rebels seem to be a very heterogeneous group. 
Various issues that may have influenced their decision cannot be 
even grouped together as reflecting the special interests or bias of 
their several constituencies. McWilliams and Mann may well have 
been influenced by the interests of their States, Maxwell by his 
pledge to his electors, he and Mann also by the strong Labor vote in 
their bailiwicks, and Stewart by the special interests of his region as 
well as by the views of his Country Progressive Party supporters, 
but no such thing can be said about Hughes, Mann or Groom. 

Noting the heterogeneity of the rebels, the press and the Nation¬ 
alist propaganda at the time alleged that the only thing that held 
them together was frustrated ambition. They presumably were all 
embittered against the Government, because they had been over¬ 
looked in promotions to Cabinet. This explanation seemed fairly 
plausible, since as the Appendix shows, all the rebels had been in 
Parliament for a long time, and may easily be pictured as impatient 
for a portfolio. Besides, with the exception of the obviously 
ambitious Marks and the non-voting Groom, all had occasionally 
voted against the Government, and ambition is a staple explana¬ 
tion of such votes on the Government side. 

There are other and less obvious points that support this con¬ 
tention about the rebels. Thus the Bulletin argued that since the 
Nationalist Party was not tightly organized nor disciplined, the 
best way of getting into a Nationalist Ministry was to attack the 
Ministers, and the best way to get a safe seat was to win it as an 
independent, against an endorsed Nationalist candidate. In other 
words, rebellion paid off in the Nationalist Party.- Hughes and the 
other rebels knew this, and so did the People’s Party “independent” 
candidate, Windeyer. 

Again, resentments over non-promotion are generally rampant 
where the Government has been in power for a long time, and the 
Bruce-Page administration was in its third term of office. In Aus¬ 
tralian non-Labor Governments these resentments generally turn 
against the Country Party, because this Party, holding the balance 
of power, gets more Cabinet posts in the coalition Ministries than 
its numerical strength in the House warrants, 3 thus satisfying its 

Bulletin , 2.10.1929. 

a The obvious reason for this is that the other party does not have the 
majority of the House. Even if it did, that would be only a passing phase 
(unless proved otherwise in several elections), lienee it is most advisable 
to maintain gracious relations with the Country Party, which, when needed 
again, might otherwise make particularly exacting demands. 
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own members, but causing bitter competition for portfolios among 
the members of the larger non-Labor Party. The wrath of the 
frustrated members therefore turns against it, but is also directed 
against the Prime Minister personally, because in non-Labor 
Governments it is usually he who selects the Cabinet. Knowing 
these facts, one might consider it significant that most of the 
rebels personally disliked Mr Bruce, and were also enemies of the 
Country Party and of the Coalition. Hughes, of course, had his 
own special grievance against the Country Party and against Bruce 
over his displacement as leader, and Senator Massey Greene had 
a similar complaint. Some of the other rebels too had held more 
prominent positions previously, and men who have tasted great¬ 
ness are not easily reconciled with humbler status. 

Nevertheless, although desire for office or bitterness over 
removal was canvassed most widely as the motive of the rebellion 4 
and as the thing the rebels had in common, it will hardly do. It 
can be imputed with some plausibility only to Hughes, Marks and 
Groom. Stewart had resigned his portfolio voluntarily, McWilliams 
kept barring himself from any chance of office by refusing to join 
the Parliamentary Country Party, and Maxwell and Mann dis¬ 
played no signs of great resentment or ambitions for office. 

On this showing there seems to be nothing in common to all 
the rebels, no common views and no common reasons for voting 
as they did. This makes it very difficult to give any single reason for 
the Government’s defeat in the House. We could, of course, attempt 
to explain this defeat not in terms of the whole non-Labor group, 
but rather in terms of the crucial man who crossed the floor, since 
after all the Government was defeated by one vote. But it would 
be very difficult to find the man. Formal responsibility for bringing 
down the Government rests, of course, with Hughes, because he 
moved the amendment. But this only gave an opportunity for the 
disaster, rather than bringing it about. Besides, his intention was 
known days in advance and left a lot of time for the Government 
Whips’ persuasiveness to get to work. It could have been predicted 
that Mann and Stewart would support Hughes, hence the "crucial 
man” could be either Marks, McWilliams or Groom. Groom was 

4 Of the many interpretations of the Government’s defeat in the House, 
the most curious connection is pointed out by Crisp. He notes that “since 
the First World War only three governments have been defeated on the floor 
of the House (Brucc-Page in 1929, Scullin in 1931, Fadden-Mcnzics in 1941) 
and on each occasion the defeat followed disclosure of secret papers or 
information”. L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia , p. 206. The disclosure after which the Bruee-Page 
Government fell was that of Latham’s Cabinet Memorandum. 
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crucial in that his abstention was something of a surprise and 
later it became clear that had he voted it would have probably 
been for the amendment. If McWilliams really believed at first 
that the Government would compromise and no election would 
take place, his vote can also be seen as doubtful to the last, while 
Marks’s decision was clearly a last minute one. In this sense, i.e., 
if we regard the votes of the rest of the House as given, any of 
these three men was “crucial”. They certainly were regarded as 
such by the Ministry, which to the very end spared no effort to 
put pressure on them and shepherd them back to the Government 
fold. But it is impossible to say which one of them was crucial, nor 
can we point to anything they had in common as a group. It is 
certain that in their attitude to arbitration they differed; Groom 
was opposed to the Bill, while Marks and McWilliams were not 
at odds with the Government’s policy, except that they wanted the 
Bill postponed. 

If the above analysis shows anything, it certainly suggests that 
we must be very careful in explaining the Government’s fall in the 
House by the members’ opposition to Bruce’s solution of the 
arbitration issue. Moreover, it becomes now very doubtful whether 
we can explain the defeat in terms of “issues” at all, partly because 
there seems to be such a great number of them, partly because 
the policies on any one differ so widely, and finally because so 
many and varied personal considerations seem to have influenced 
the votes as well. 

This conclusion however does not help us to explain what it 
was that held the rebels together, since after all they did vote 
together, and did intend, if the worst came to the worst, to form a 
new party, and with luck, possibly hold the balance of power in 
the House. In this their personalities were probably important, 
and if this was the case, Hughes must have had a lion’s share in 
welding the group together. 

The fact that he took the lead in the House may be significant, 
but alone it is not very important. It will be remembered that Marks 
himself declared that he would have moved a similar amendment. 
It is more relevant to note that Hughes did a great deal of can¬ 
vassing among them and exerted himself to the utmost to protect 
them from the persuasion of the other side. Moreover, Hughes 
was a national and almost legendary figure. He had been Prime 
Minister on both sides of politics, and there was no telling what 
he might do next. His abilities commanded a wide if grudging 
respect, both in the Parliament and in the electorate. Wild rumours 
about his intentions were rife, and people hoped or feared that 
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“somehow”, however adverse the circumstances, “Billy” might 
manage to form a Government or at least to lead a group holding 
the balance of power. Whether these fears were well founded 
is irrelevant; it is their symbolical significance that matters. His 
personality alone, and the aura surrounding it, may have influenced 
the members. And then there are the possible calculations that 
at any rate, the Hughes myth might have great weight with the 
voters, and the consideration that in fact, Hughes had no difficulty 
in appealing to both sides of the electorate, presenting himself 
as the great defender of Labor achievements as well as the “true 
blue” founder of Nationalism. He also appealed to the swinging 
middle-class vote (possibly by his own swings) and as “the little 
Digger” of Great War fame, had the solid support of the ex- 
servicemen. All in all, he was not a bad horse to back, and some 
of the least deluded Parliamentarians might, with this in view, 
easily succumb to his skilful persuasions and wire-pulling. 

Hughess personality and machinations then may well have been 
very important in holding the rebels together. And, if we admit 
ambition for the plums of office as one factor among them, Hughes 
was the only one of them who could have had any hope of forming 
a Government or holding the balance of power as a party leader. 
A Government led by Marks would have been impossible even 
under Australian standards of political leadership. 

As against this it can be argued that since the rebels differed 
so widely in their views and motives, one cannot properly speak 
of a “Hughes group” or think of a “Hughes party”, however strong 
Hughes’s personality. With this in mind. Page once pointed out 
the great differences amongst them on the question of protection: 
Hughes was a high-protectionist, Mann a free-trader, Stewart 
was opposed to protection except where it affected his own 
electorate. 

But I think that these men could have formed a party. Had Page 
looked at his own Party, he would not have seen unanimity either. 
Even on protection, the paramount question for primary produ¬ 
cers, the two Western Australians Gregory and Prowse were flatly 
opposed to the policy of the majority of their Country Party col¬ 
leagues. The rebels, like the Country Party, would have been held 
together by Party organizational ties and by the need to preserve 
solidarity as a Party holding the balance of power. That this would 
have happened, is supported by the fact that however hetero¬ 
geneous their attitudes had been in the Parliament, in the cam¬ 
paign they all followed much the same standard pro and con 
division. The pressure of the campaign compelled them to stress 
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their common features and those which they shared with the 
Australian Labor Party, and to soft pedal their differences. 

I believe that this could have enabled them to form a party and 
I also believe that this is the only sort of interest they all had 
in common in 1929. Not a common view, not a common issue, not 
a common policy, but a common opposition to the Bruce-Page 
Ministry. They were brought together by their opposition to the 
Government and they were kept together by the way in which the 
Parliamentary system and election campaigns work, though each 
of them had different reasons for the stand he took. 

(6) Defeat in the Election 

Bruce announced that the only issue of the election was the issue 
of arbitration. This sounds very simple and seems to justify the 
contention that the Government eventually lost the election on 
that issue. Let us now examine whether this was in fact the case, 
and just how simple was the issue. 

First then, what do we mean by “the issue of arbitration”? The 
phrase seems to imply a simple clash of two policies on a single 
question. In fact, not only two, but many policies and many groups 
were involved, each moreover interpreting the “issue” differently. 
The most frequent versions were: “State versus Federal arbitra¬ 
tion”, “single versus dual arbitration”, “single arbitrator versus 
arbitration tribunal”, “arbitration versus no arbitration”. Nor is this 
all. We have seen earlier how great the confusion on arbitration 
was, and what a variety of considerations was brought in. There 
were even the Theosophists who backed Bruce, in the hope that 
his policy would bring about conciliation. To them, arbitration 
meant “hate” and conciliation “love”/* 

As so often with constitutional referenda, much more important 
than the weighing of technical and administrative advantages 
of the alternative systems, was the calculation of what would be 
done with the different distribution of powers. Would Bruce's 
policy lead to industrial peace or to wage-cuts? 

At this point we may well consider why Bruce ever introduced 
the fatal Maritime Industries Bill: What he wanted to achieve, 
what he was accused of aiming at and what could have been 
reasonably expected to ensue, had the Bill become law. 

Many reasons for the Bill have been advanced. It has been seen 
as a deliberate attempt to cut wages; as a proposal for throwing 
on the States the onus of dealing with the coming depression; as a 

8 See their paper AdvanceI Australia , July-December 1929. 

T 
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sincere policy aimed at cutting out overlapping and thus reducing 
industrial friction and cutting costs; as an attempt to retain those 
Federal awards which could be enforced and shed all awards 
which could not be; and as a plot aimed at the ultimate abolition 
of compulsory arbitration in both the State and Federal spheres. 0 

The view that the Bill was a deliberate attempt to scuttle 
arbitration, to cut wages or to let the States look after the depres¬ 
sion seems quite false to me. It rests on the assumption that the 
Bruce-Page Government was “merely” the organ or mouthpiece 
of the more ruthless employers. Employers, no doubt, hoped the 
Bill would facilitate wage-cuts and some at least wanted to abolish 
all compulsory arbitration. But while they may have attempted 
to influence the Government, the Government was trying to in¬ 
fluence them. (Cf. Bruce’s speech to the Employers’ Federation.) 
Again, while it is true that every Government must favour some 
sections at the expense of others, must preserve not “Law and 
Order” as such, but rather a particular type of “law and order”, 
it is not true that democratic Governments are ever the representa¬ 
tives of a single clear-cut interest or class, and it is evidently false 
that the Bruce-Page Government was such a representative. 

The notion that the Bill aimed at throwing the onus of the 
coming depression on to the States is equally implausible. In every 
State—except Western Australia—Nationalist or non-Labor Gov¬ 
ernments were in power. I cannot think of Bruce, Page and 
Latham in the roles of “Machiavellian conspirators”, in which they 
are cast by this conception. 

I accept the view that Bruce was convinced (a) that the elimina¬ 
tion of “overlapping” would, without wage-cuts, lead to real 
reduction in costs; (b) that it would eliminate or at least diminish 
“friction” and lead to better employee-employer relations. Bruce 
and, possibly even more, Latham were (c) shocked at the success¬ 
ful defiance of industrial law by the unions, especially the timber 
workers, and hoped that arbitration laws could be better enforced 
in the State sphere. 

Given the situation in Australia in 1929, Bruce was wrong on 
all three points and his measure would not have had any of the 
results he anticipated. 

Bruce’s central assumption was that elimination of legal over¬ 
lapping as between State and Federal awards would lead to a 

# P. Chevassus, “The General Election and After”, Sydney Opinion, 
29.11.1929. Don Whitington, The House Will Divide , p. 23; Warren Denning, 
Caucus Crisis , p. 45; A. J. McLachlan, McLachlan : An F.A.Q. Australian, 
p. 146; Sir George Foster Pearce, Carpenter to Cabinet , p. 185. 
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reduction of industrial unrest and that this in turn would mean a 
cut in costs of production. 

Only the first part of the assumption need be examined. I shall 
ignore the issue of whether in fact even a sharp drop in strikes, 
without additional wage-cuts, and hence new strikes, would have 
meant any appreciable reduction in costs. My argument is that 
Bruce s policy, regardless of his intentions, would have increased 
industrial conflict. 

First: The majority of organized trade unions were, however 
mistakenly, opposed to the policy. 

Second: No evidence was ever given that in similar unions with 
similar leadership there were fewer strikes where they operated 
under a single system than where they had access to both Federal 
and State tribunals. 

Third: Bruce and Latham took an entirely legalistic approach 
to “overlapping”. If “overlapping” was an important cause of 
strikes this meant that in a particular industry where two different 
awards operated, workers under the less favourable one would 
attempt to bring up their conditions to the more favourable one. 
In other cases, they would attempt to have the best of both 
worlds and, e.g., try to work only 44 hours under the State award 
while also trying to get the wages of the Federal award, which 
was calculated on 48 hours’ work. Just as employers attempted 
to maximize profits, so unions tried to maximize wages and con¬ 
ditions. Assume now the abolition of Federal awards. The same 
unions, accustomed to working under different awards, or to 
chasing the most favourable one, would have remained. Only one 
of two things could have happened: either there would have been 
a levelling down or a levelling up under State tribunals. Workers 
would have sought from State tribunals the same favourable con¬ 
ditions they had enjoyed under a formal Federal award. If granted, 
there would have been no cut in costs; if refused, this would have 
meant more strikes. 

Fourth: “Overlapping” would not, in fact, have been eliminated. 
In so far as it was a cause of strikes it meant differential awards 
whether within one State, between States, or between a State 
or States and the Federal sphere. Bruces measure did not even 
pretend to deal with the first two cases. 

The main point is that “overlapping” was not only a legal 
phenomenon—but also a sociological one. No merely legal change 
could alter the fact that New South Wales was the most indus¬ 
trialized State with the strongest trade unions, nor that, for better 
or for worse, Lang had established the 44-hour week in that State. 
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Whatever the legal position, unionists in other States would say: 
“If they can have 44 hours, why cannot we have them?” “Over¬ 
lapping” it is true might no longer exist within a single industry— 
but it would have remained as between States. Putting it differ¬ 
ently: “overlapping” was, in great part, an expression of the 
different strength of the Labor movement in various States and 
of the differential economic and political development of those 
States. It was in part a reflection of the uneven development of 
Australian capitalism. 

What of the assumption that awards could be better enforced 
by a State than by the Federal Government? This again was a 
formal legal point. It was true that the State Governments had, 
or could have acquired, fuller legal powers than the Common¬ 
wealth. But it is a quite different thing to contend that therefore 
these powers could have been effectively used . Even assuming 
that State Governments would have been willing to be more 
coercive and use their powers, it is very doubtful whether this 
would have made any practical difference to union behaviour— 
except, possibly, to lead to greater defiance of new “iniquitous” 
laws. 

Bruce himself had to admit that in the timber workers’ strike, 
all attempts to use coercion against the unions failed. 

... I must point out that we have come to the conclusion as a 
result of recent experience that we cannot prevent strikes and lock¬ 
outs by the provision of penalties and the infliction of punishment. 
This position has arisen because recently the overwhelming majority 
of Trade Unions of this country have not co-operated in observing 
the law .. . 7 

This led him to believe, quite unreasonably, that the States, having 
greater powers, might be more successful in the enforcement of 
the industrial code. 

Latham again refused to take seriously the unions’ protests 
against the Bill, because these very unions had supported the 
timber workers’ strike. He implied that their support of Federal 
arbitration was insincere, or else they were being irrational and 
inconsistent. 

He said that there was “now no loyalty to arbitration as a 
principle . . . Federal arbitration has no real loyal support any¬ 
where. By Federal arbitration I mean arbitration with an unquali¬ 
fied obligation to obey valid awards.” 8 

7 C.P.D., vol. 121, 15.8.1929, p. 19. Why he blamed unions for lock-outs, 
however, is not at all clear. 

8 Ibid., vol. 121, 28.8.1929, p. 359. Cf. ibid., p. 356. 
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Ignoring the remarkable restriction to “Federal” arbitration, 
the Attorney-General was quite correct in stating that unions did 
not accept the “principle of arbitration” if this meant the accept¬ 
ance of “an unqualified obligation to obey valid awards”. But, 
even for a lawyer, it is somewhat peculiar to believe that any 
group or individual in a democratic society either ought to have an 
unqualified obligation to obey a valid law or that as a matter of 
fact such an obligation is accepted, particularly in the sphere of 
industrial legislation, 9 or that unless there is such an obedience, 
the whole system is entirely pointless. 

Nor were unions being specially irrational in trying to have their 
cake and eat it. For, in the short run, this is possible and is a situa¬ 
tion which has been constantly recurring since the beginning of 
arbitration. Other interest groups have also contradictory attitudes, 
not only to arbitration, but also to things such as Government 
assistance. 

Bruce and Latham, of course, would not admit this. In particular 
they would not admit that, in the sphere of industrial legislation, 
successful defiance of the law is a regular thing, and that at the 
same time the system still “works”. On any realistic analysis it will 
be seen that both non-Labor and Labor Governments constantly 
give in to pressures in the field of arbitration. The reasons are not 
hard to discover. In this field, the area of agreement, i.e., about 
what is a “fair wage”, “just reward”, “proper hours”, “reasonable 
level of efficiency”, is much narrower than in other fields which 
the law covers. Defiance of awards then will be undertaken in 
the name of “justice” as against “law”. To lawyers and newspaper 
writers this may seem to be an “impossible” state of affairs. But 
it has existed for a long time, and so far society has not collapsed, 
nor has “anarchy” occurred. 

The very fact that arbitration has existed in this country for 
such a long time is most important. Arbitration is a “settled policy”, 
a tradition. For all its shortcomings, it has for a long time provided 
the framework of industrial relations. Everyone involved knows 
its peculiarities and its inadequacies, so that disruptions, if any, 
will occur not because of the system itself, but rather because 
somebody tries to tinker dangerously with it. 

Once a system such as arbitration has acquired historical patina 

9 It is interesting to note that even so staunch a conservative as Mr Menzies, 
in a pamphlet written at that time in support of a voluntary system in Victoria, 
took the Labor view on this point. He wrote: “Do reasonable people really 
think that striking or locking out or breaking industrial awards is a penal 
or criminal matter in the sense that violating the statute law of the land is 
a penal or criminal matter? I think not.” R. G. Menzies, Industrial Peace , p. 2. 
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it is very hard indeed to do anything radical to make it “logical” 
or “streamlined”. If it be agreed that arbitration is a “settled 
policy” what is settled about it includes all the things Bruce—and 
other Governments before and since his—have tried to change 
without any remarkable success. 

It includes “overlapping” and conflict of awards. It includes 
State Governments presenting the Federal Court with a fait 
accompli on hours or wage adjustments. It includes attempts, 
bound to fail in advance, to give all power to the Commonwealth 
or to the States. It includes the constant warnings of lawyers, 
judges, politicians and editorial writers that unions cannot at the 
same time reap the benefits of the system and defy “iniquitous” 
awards. And last, but not least, it includes unions doing precisely 
that. 

The Government’s policy was founded on a totally false view 
of the causes of industrial conflict, of dc facto union behaviour, 
and of the importance of legal arrangements and of streamlined 
systems in the industrial sphere. Labor’s case against the Govern¬ 
ment was extraordinarily muddled but happened to be right on 
one point—the measure would do nothing to reduce industrial 
conflict. 

Unfortunately, Labor itself had no real proposals for coping 
with industrial conflict, nor any to meet the mounting economic 
crisis. Here Labor was in a sense just as legalistic in outlook as the 
Government. When denouncing Bruce’s measure as a prelude to 
wage-cuts. Labor implied all the time that whatever might happen 
to the country economically, the Federal Court would not reduce 
wages—that by itself it would “protect wages”. Labor and unions 
were in fact clinging to the status quo in a pathetic hope that this 
would somehow continue as it was. One can say, however, that 
nobody in Parliament had much foresight about the extent of the 
depression. 

Labor allegations that the States, when given full industrial 
powers, would abolish arbitration altogether, were supported by 
very little evidence. We only know that New South Wales and 
Queensland were anxious to have the powers handed back to them, 
and that the Victorian Premier was stalling for time. 10 It is quite 
impossible even to guess what the various States would have done, 
had the Bill become law. But Bavin’s indecision, his refusal to 
make any definite announcement about future plans, can hardly 
have helped the Federal Government. 

10 Otherwise his request for an extension of time during which Federal 
awards would operate (see above, p. 194) makes no sense. 
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Apart from people like Mann, and possibly some graziers, the 
only ones who thought openly in terms of the complete abolition 
of compulsory arbitration were some of the employers’ organiza¬ 
tions. Their resolutions, however, must be taken with a grain of 
salt. They have as theatrical a quality as union declarations about 
“bosses”, and may have been inspired by the same sort of reasons, 
i.e., the desire to strengthen group morale and to appear powerful 
to the opposing side. 

Now that we have seen the confusion of thought on both sides, 
the fears, the threats and the hopeful anticipations, as well as some 
facts of the situation, let us consider whether arbitration really was 
the most important issue of the elections. One might argue that 
objectively it was, because a radical change in that system would 
have affected more electors than any of the other issues raised, 
though the electors themselves may not have been aware of this 
fact or paid heed to it. Again, one can say that of all the issues 
“arbitration” received most attention in the press and in speeches. 
But this latter contention is weakened by the fact that the leading 
influences on public opinion (e.g., parties, pressure groups, the 
press, etc.), which talked of arbitration, did not agree on the 
content of the issue, and thus really talked of different things. 

Moreover, there were other issues which the opinion leaders 
put forward: the John Brown case and “class justice”; the film 
tax; the New South Wales coal lock-out; the timber workers’ 
strike; the Government’s financial policy; the Public Service Bill; 
the question of mandates; the question of Party discipline and 
the importance of Party platforms; the rights of the smaller States 
—and so on. Potential opinion leaders there were a-plenty. One 
group was interested in the preservation of Shepherd Dogs: 

Electors of Queensland! This concerns something outside the zone 
of Party Politics. It is a matter of justice— to a beautiful dog. Ask 
your Member his views concerning the disgraceful proposal to 
sterilize and exterminate man’s noblest canine friend, the Alsatian 
Shepherd Dog. If he dismisses you with a wave of the hand— beware! 
—such a man is not fit to govern. If he will not measure out Justice 
to an innocent dog, what kind of treatment will he measure out to 
his electors? 11 

Which of the issues was regarded as most important, varied 
from opinion leader to opinion leader. Hence even about them 
we cannot say with any confidence that arbitration in any of its 
guises was the most important issue. 

11 Alsatian Shepherd Dog Defence League advertisement, Brisbane 
Courier , 4.10.1929. 
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But it was the electors who voted the Government out of office, 
and we must ask ourselves what issue they had in mind. At first 
sight there seems to be justification for saying that by its various 
earlier actions and by the Bill, the Government had earned the 
mistrust, if not the enmity, of most electors. It must be remembered 
that during the elections, the coal lock-out still existed and showed 
no signs of coming to an end, the timber strike still lingered on and 
there already was a great deal of unemployment and hence a 
general insecurity and feeling of drift. The Government had dis¬ 
played incompetence by its big deficit, and owing to its alleged 
bias, it could be expected to make up the deficit from the pockets 
of the working people. Its attitude seemed to be typified by the 
John Brown case. 

As people saw it, Bruce, in withdrawing the prosecution against 
John Brown, had openly aligned himself with the wealthy. He 
himself said that the withdrawal of the prosecution was a neces¬ 
sary pre-requisite for a successful conference with the coal- 
owners. There seems no doubt that Bruce’s intention was to open 
the mines. But Labor’s charge of bias is a fair one, though put 
extravagantly and in emotional language. Labor’s basic point was 
that in the use of punishment and coercion Bruce had differenti¬ 
ated between employers and unionists. That, irrespective of why 
he did so, remains true. 

It is better to put the whole matter in different language. Bruce 
was giving in to a defiance of the law by employers, was support¬ 
ing conditional obedience to the law by them. In the case of the 
unions, he tried to enforce the law, but failed. In practice, then, 
there was not much difference; both John Brown and the unions 
were able to stand up to the Government. Bruce and Latham 
found this type of action shocking in the case of the unions, but 
not in the case of the employers. Granting that Bruce was being 
“courageous” and engaging in what he himself called “political 
lunacy” in order to foster what he thought was a good objective, 
it is still true that when dealing with the unions he did not commit 
a similar act of “lunacy”. 

Bruce’s action must have been a hard blow for those who 
believed that in fact governments are neutral and enforce laws 
irrespective of the existing power structure of society. This is an 
old illusion, but one shared by Latham and many, probably the 
majority, of electors. For them, the whole action looked very much 
like “class bias". In more objective language, it is merely another 
example of the limitations of legal sovereignty. No Government, 
whether Labor or non-Labor, can successfully “get tough” with 
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powerful interests. 12 But few people would have seen the situation 
thus—at that time they were more likely to notice the other fact— 
namely the discriminatory attitude of the Government. In such a 
climate, people would no doubt have deeply mistrusted any 
measures the Government might propose in the field of industrial 
legislation, and so it seems plausible to say that the Government 
was defeated at the polls because of its arbitration proposals. 

This contention is also supported by the fact we mentioned 
earlier, namely, that arbitration was a "settled policy”. As is dis¬ 
played by the results of Commonwealth referenda, the Australian 
electors are essentially conservative, and tend to resist all major 
changes in important and long accepted institutions and arrange¬ 
ments. 

Nevertheless, while all this firmly establishes the fact that the 
Government blundered severely in putting forward its arbitration 
proposals, it does not prove that arbitration was indeed the issue 
on which the Government was defeated at the polls. However 
plausible it may seem, there are certain facts which tell against 
this conclusion. 

Professor Greenwood and almost everybody else posits a 
"serious defeat at the hands of the electorate”. But it has been 
shown that in terms of votes the swing against the Government 
was not very large and that there was a swing in votes in favour 
of the Government in the most populous and most industrialized 
State—New South Wales. In terms of seats, the seats the Govern¬ 
ment lost to Labor were rural-urban and rural ones, not the 
metropolitan ones. Taken together, these facts suggest a great 
deal of caution about the assumption that "arbitration” was in 
fact the number one issue for the electors, and the root cause of 
the Government’s defeat. To make any conclusions about these 
things, we would have to know what were the electors’ issues in 
those seats that switched. We would in particular have to know 
what the anti-Government voters there had in mind—especially 
those who had previously supported the Government and those 
who had never voted before. 

If publicity had any influence on these people at all, we know 
that a great number of issues clamoured for their attention. It is 

12 When Scullin came to power, lie failed to open the mines. Labor members 
from the coal-fields, supported by a jubilant Opposition, moved what 
amounted to a vote of censure. They claimed Scullin was behaving just like 
Bruce and should have renewed the John Brown prosecution. Scullin s reply 
was in effect that he could do nothing about the mines and that a new prose¬ 
cution would not open them. He added that he did not believe in coercion 
of either side, and that this was the difference between him and Bruce. 
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worth noting also, that voters do not always decide on the formally 
"relevant” issues alone. "Relevant” here means any of the current 
issues, be they "major” or "minor” which would be directly affected 
by the outcome of that particular election. Thus in the 1929 Federal 
election some voters may have been influenced by "old” issues such 
as the sale of the Commonwealth Shipping Line, the Abraham 
Brothers, Hughes’s "ratting” over conscription, etc. Others may 
have had in mind State issues, e.g., the log-rolling in Victoria, 
and wanted to strike "a blow” at the McPherson State Government, 
or to re-assert their mistrust of the old New South Wales and 
Queensland Labor Governments, or to register their dissatisfaction 
with Bavin in New South Wales. This is not as irrelevant a con¬ 
sideration as it may appear at first sight. The contestants know 
about it and in their propaganda use both "old” and State issues. 13 
Moreover, both individual politicians and parties regard electoral 
support as endorsement of their past record, as well as of their 
current doings in other Governmental spheres. They agitate against 
such "irrelevant” considerations only where they fear an unfavour¬ 
able outcome, all the time of course stressing similarly unpopular 
and similarly irrelevant points about their opponents. 

Apart from the "old” issues and State issues, there were many 
others, as we have seen when discussing the campaign and the 
opinion leaders. In addition some voters may well have voted 
against Bruces spats, while others probably wanted to "give the 
other boys a chance”—after all, the Bruce-Page Government had 
been in power for a long time. 

The fact of depression itself must have been an important 
consideration, since "to Australians. .. with their remarkable faith 
in political action, a period of depression means an incompetent 
government”. 14 This contention is reinforced by the fact that in all 
the elections. State or Federal, held during the depression, the 
sitting Governments, Labor and Nationalist alike, were defeated. 15 

These, however, are no better than reasonable guesses as to what 

13 In 1929 all the issues mentioned above were used in the campaign. Need¬ 
less to say, in State elections Federal issues are used, as well as “old” ones. 

14 Round Table , vol. 20, p. 402. However, it appears that with regard to 
the Bruce-Page Government, Australians had a case to some extent at least. 
Many have voiced the opinion that Bruce’s policy on immigration, develop¬ 
ment, soldier settlement, overseas borrowing, etc., and Pages financial 
optimism and extravagance, precipitated and aggravated the depression. 
See A. G. L. Shaw, The Economic Development of Australia , pp. 144-57; 
Warren Denning, Caucus Crisis, pp. 42-3; Don Whitington, The House 
Will Divide , pp. 19-20. 

15 Round Table y vol. 21, p. 873. 
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the electors* issues were. We can study, and have studied, one 
side of the coin—the issues as conceived by opinion leaders or those 
who claimed to be opinion leaders. All our evidence consists of the 
statements of this small group of people who claim to speak on 
behalf of some or all electors. But even they put forward a great 
multiplicity of issues, the relative importance of which, though 
often obvious for any one group, is not easily found for all the 
opinion leaders taken together. In fact it is doubtful whether an 
overall scale of importance of issues could be constructed even 
for the opinion leaders. 

As for the electors, we have no evidence at all to show why they 
voted as they did. Unless we use very complex polling and attitude 
measuring methods, which we cannot now use about past elections, 
we have no indication as to which of the leader issues was in fact 
the number one issue for the electors. Besides, they may well 
have voted with different issues in mind altogether. Our attempts 
did not bring us any closer to the “electors’ issue”, and if anything, 
suggest that there was hardly any one or any simple issue that 
was the 4 root cause” of the Government’s defeat at the polls. 

Finally, it is not at all certain that most electors have anything 
which could be called an “issue” in mind when they vote. The 
above all throws doubt on any simple explanation in terms of 
“issues”. There were far too many of them and each was almost 
too involved to be called an issue. The “choice” on the other hand 
was very simple. The way in which the Parliamentary and the 
electoral systems work, clouds the complexity of the situation 
under the simple choice between two alternatives, the Govern¬ 
ment and the Opposition. 

There is, of course, complexity in the choice inasmuch as voting 
for either Party means voting for very many things, which invari¬ 
ably includes some things one wants as well as some one does not 
want. Moreover, since it is always voting for future powers, it 
involves voting for some unknown solution of problems which 
one cannot even anticipate. Nevertheless, the choice as presented 
is always a simple one between a plain “yes” and a plain “no”. 

We have seen how the views and motives of the rebels differed. 
But the Parliamentary system forced them, if they wanted to vote 
at all, to vote either for or against Hughes’s amendment. The 
“choice” they could make was a very crude one. The same point— 
with the addition that voting or at least going into the polling 
booth was compulsory—holds for the electors. Whether they 
objected to Bruce’s spats, were friends of the Alsatian Shepherd 
Dog, or close students of arbitration, their de facto “choice” was 
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Bruce or Scullin. At least, this is true on the assumption that they 
wished to see the existing Party divisions continued. 

If then, we look at the institutional side of the parliamentary 
and electoral systems, the outstanding point is that the multifarious 
and kaleidoscopic wants, wills, desires, demands, interests, atti¬ 
tudes and habits were “reduced”, in the one case, to a plain yes-no, 
in the other to a yes-no with the indication of preferences. 

There is admittedly no novelty in this point. All standard texts 
declare that one of the “functions” of the Party system is to 
“simplify” issues. Still, while this simplification may be useful and 
indeed necessary for any choice to be possible as well as for the 
actual political and administrative work governments are here to 
perform, it should not mislead us when we want to fully evaluate 
a situation, or when we attempt to give the cause of a political 
event such as the outcome of an election or of a referendum. 

If this study has any value—apart from being a chronicle—it 
lies in the query we have raised: given the Party system, how far 
can elections still be analysed in terms of “choice” on the one 
hand and “issues” on the other? It is hoped that our analysis shows 
the need for caution in all historical generalizations, the need to 
avoid reading in the crudeness of the choice some indication of the 
simplicity of the alternatives or of the “issues” involved. 
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